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The Publiſher to the Ingenious Reader, 


N this curious and inquiſitive Age when men, 
altogether diſſatisfied and wearied out with 
"the wyanglings and idle ſpeculations of the 

Schools, are with equal zeal and indyſtry [o car- 
neſt in their queſt and purſuit of a more ſolid, 
rational, and uſeful Philoſophy , it may prove a 
work very obliging and meritorious to hrlp and 
grid? th.m in their ſtudies and reſearches, and 
10 hang out a Light to them, (4s the Egyptians 
uſed to do from their highly celebrated Pharos, 
for dirittion to the Mariners, that ſailed in 
thoſe dangerous Sear n.er Alexandria,) wheree 
by they may with b.tter ſucceſs, ſteer their courſe 
through the vaſt Ocean of Learning, and make 
more full and perfett Diſcoveries of hitherto uns 
known Philoſophical verities: which has been 
the chief Deſign of this Gentleman of Honour; 
the moſt exceilent and incomparable Author 
in this Treatiſe now preſented to your view, 
wherein Principles are not (as was the mode and 
guize of former times) chtruded on the World 
upon the account of a Great Name, or involved 
1 cloudy and myftical Notions, which put the 
Underſtanding upon the Wragk, and jet when 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
with all this labowr and toile of the Brain thry 
are at laſt known, prove impertinent and uſe- 
leſſe to the making out with ſatis ſation, or ſo 
much as tolerably, the ordinary Phznomena , 
which Nature every day preſents the world 
with, but ſch as are built upon the firme and 
immuveable foundation of Reaſon , Senſe, an4 
Experience, plain and obvious as well to the Eye 
«4 the Underitanding, and no leſs accurate ard 
certain in their  Appi:cati.n. Ard though the 
moſt noble Author hath berein, for the main, 
eſpouſed the Atomical Philoſophy (correfted 
and purged from the wild fancies and extrava- 
gancies of i be firſt lnventours of 4, as to th» Os 
rigine of te Univerſe,and ſtill ,mbraced with [0 
much kindneſs and tenderneſs by ſome Preten- 
ders, agaivft which He hath ſo Learnedly aiſ- 
puted in his firſt part Ot the Uſetulneſs of Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, p. 74.Gc.) in cxpli- 
caring the Appearances, yet conſidering the (e- 
veral Alterations and Aaditions ( the happy pro= 
aut of his penetrating juagment) made theriin, 
I may not ſcruple to call t a New Hypotheſis, 
peruliar to the Author, made out by daily Ob- 
ſer vations, familiar Proofs and r1Exp.yiments, 
and by exatt and eaſily pratticable Chy mical 
proceſſes, whereby one of che moſt abſtruſef 


parts of Natural Pluloſophy, che Origine of | 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
Forms and Qualities, which ſo much vex-d 
and przzled the Antents, and which, I would 
ſo ak, with the leave of the Carteſiatis, their 
Ingenious Maſter dnrſt ſcarce venture pon, cr 
at leaſt was unwilling to handle at large, ts new 
fully cleared, and become manifeſt; [v that from 
thi very Eflay we may well take hope, and j'y- 
fully rapetÞ to ſee the noble ProjeRt of the far 
mors V ERULAM (hitherto reckend among the 
Deſiderata) receive its full and perfett Accom- 
pli ment, I mean, a real, wſcfal, and experi- 
m:ntal Phyſiology eſtabliſhed and bottomed uv- 
on eafi+,tyur, and generally yeceived Principles, 
Brt I hall not for:ftall thy judgment either a- 
bort the Excell ncy of th- Author, or his Sub» 
je, who hath ſo freely communicated to the 
W:rld thoſe treaſures of Learning. wherew:th 
his Mind ts enriched, but ſpall ſoon refer you to 
the Work it ſelf, after I have given you theſe 
few Advertiſements, 

T he followins Diſconr ſe ( 4s is eaſily perceitar 
ble by divers Paſſages thereof) being written, ſe 
veral years ſince, whole and entire, as now it is, 
1 know not whther it will bs worth while to in- 
timate, that the Author, caſually turning over 
of late a very recent Chymical Writer, found 
in one of his Treatiſes (divers of which he never 
to this day read over) a part of the Fifth Expe- 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
ment of the ſecond Seftion, but, as He profeſſer, 
(and ſure ts like to be believed, jhe did not dream 
that T hat Chymiſt, or a»y other Author what= 
ſorver had lighted on that part of the Experi- 
ment till a good while after be had made and 
examined T hat, among many others,concerning 
Salts, as may be eaſily gueſs'd by the peculiar 
wſes and applications He made of it, And 
though He had met with ſo unlikely an Experi- 
ment in a Writer, who, whether he deſcyve it or 
wo, bas the ill fortune to be much accuſed of In- 
ſncerity, and ſome of whoſe more eaſie proceſſes 
our Author (who yet « willing to ſpare his 
N ame, and ſcems to think his works not wſeleſs) 
could nat find to ſucceed, He ſkould not have ta- 
ken it upon his Authority, no more then he ts 
wont to take other Proceſſes , divers of which 
He yet in the gencral ſuppoſes may be true np(n 
the relation of other Chymiſts, who by blemiſh- 
ing their Books by things untrue and juſtly (uſ- 
picions, are not to be relyed 0n,nor much thanked 
by wary mon. But twill probably appear liſſe 
pertin:nt to adde any thing furth:r on this (ub. 
Jef, then to take notice, that when the Author 
had once conſented to the Publication of the fol- 
lowing Papers, He ſeveral times wiſhd for an 
Opportunity to make the Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations, He zow preſents to the Publick, 

more 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
more full and compleat, them they were when ad« 
areſs'd to a private Friend. But the Contagi. 
On, that drove him from the Places, where his 
Accommodations for repeating Experiments 
were,oblig'd Him to apply Himſelf to other Stu- 
dies and Employments. 

And upon the ſame account, though he after- 

wards found many of his Notes wpon other parts 
of the Eſ5ay of Salt-petre, and bave lying by him 
awvers Papers concerning Senſible Qualities, 
and Senſation in general, and the ProduQion 
ofSecond *Qaalities, together with 4 colleftion 
of Notes about Occult Qualities, and ſome 6 
they Subjetts of kin to thoſe of this Books yet 
having, pox the fr.ſhly intimated Occaſion, di« 
verted his Thowghts to other $ abjetts, He will 
mot engage himſelf to put together and commu- 
nicate his Colleftions on theſe Subjetts by any 
Publick promiſe. 
Onely thus much perchance I may undertake for, 
if a fair Opportunity offer it ſelf,that the Author 
may be induc'd to adde ere long , for the comple» 
tion of this preſent Work, a Liſcourſe of Sub- 
ordinate. } Orms, wherein He, not finding that 
they bave been by any one attempted to be expli* 
eated by the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, hath 
Propoſed an Account of them agreeable thereunts. 

Furthermare,as the Author has un the foll,w- 
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"he Pabliſher to the Reader" 
my Diſquiſitions aim'd not at the raiſing 0r '&p 
betting a Faftion in Philoſophy, but at the Diſ- 
covery of the Truth; ſo he t not ſo ſollicitous 
what every ſort of Read r will think, of his At 
tempts, (which tis caſie to foreſee are not like to 
be overwelcome to the Votaries of the School 
Philoſophy) as to refuſe a Compliance with the 
deſires of his Friends, who have been long ſince 
very earneſt with him not to ſpund that time in 
Replies to particular Perſons, which might be 
more uſefully 1mploy'd in purſuing further Diſ- 
coverits of Nature by Experiments. If he meet 
with any cogent and material Objefticns againſt 
any of his chief Opinions, He is cnongh a Lover 
of Truth, to be diſpoſ'd to think, hmnſelf «blig'd 

y thoſe that ſhall ſhew him his Miſtakes, and to 
take occaſion to refſorme them. But if nothing 
new or weighty be «rg d, He conſiders, that be 
lives in an Age, wherein he has obſerv'd ( even 
in his Own-caſe) that Truths, if recommended 
by real Experiments,will in time mak: their own 
way, and. wher'in live ſtcre of Ingenious Men, 
who, for the main, approve the Opinions, and 
probably will n:t diſlike the Arguments he has 
propoſ"d, and who being more at lei(ure then He 
ro write Polemical Boks, will not ſilently ſuffer 
what they judge Truth, to be triumphs d ovir,or 
eppreſid by thoſe, who, imploying uſually but 
| 40 Sche- 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
Scholaftical Arguments , may be confuted = 
Anſwers of the like nature. And th refore He 
doubts nit, but that ſame Learned Favourers 
of the Corpuſcularian Philoſophy (of which * 
be bath end:avinr'd to make ont thoſe parts, 
wher. in th:y alm-f all agree\ will be both able 
and willing to d: fend thoſe Dsſc-. ries by ya* 
ticnal Di putatiens, that th y have not Oppoy® 
trunity to increaſe by New k xp:r:ments. 

In the mean whil- I have no Temptation to 
dcubt inthe | aft, but that this curious and 
excellent Pirce will be ent:rtaived and received 
by all that have any regard to the groat concerns 
of Learning with that guſt, delight, reſpeft, and 
eſtimation which it ſo highly m vits, 
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The fallow'ng Treatiſe being yriated mm the abſence of 
the Honourable Author, thrive bas hapncd (throigh the 
miſplating of the ſeviral Buadles wt avart fairly for the 
Prefs) 2 Diſlocation at ths 107. page, ( as is there alſo in 
timate1) where the firfl Seftion of th: H'ftorical part is 
Placed, which ſhau14 not have come in 11ll p.269. after 
the diſcourſe of FORMS. 
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The Prxface. 


22208 He Orizine ( Pyrophilus) ard 
Oo Nature of the Qualities of Bo- 
=S dies, aSubjett,that I have lone 
| 9 W" lookt upon,as one of the moſt 1m- 
. portant and Uſefull that the Naturaliſt can 
pitch upon for his Contemplation. For the 
'K nowledze we hawe of the Bodies without Us, 
being for th: Moſt part fetched from the 1a- 
formations the Mind receives by the Senſes, 
"we ſcarce know any thing elſe inBodies,upon 
whoſe account they can worke upon onr Senſes 
ſave thetr Qualities: For as to the Subſtantial 
| Formes, which ſome Imagine to bt in all Na- 
 turall Bodies it is not halfe ſo Evident,that 
there are ſuch,as it s,that the wiſeſt of thoſe 
that do admit them,Confeſſe,that they do not 
well Know them, * And as tis by ther Dug- 
lities,that Bodies at# Immediately upon our 


F *Negotibi ullam elle formam robis notam plent & plane: 
gyoltramque ſcientiam eſſe umbram in ſole, Scal:ger : { f 
pyboſs confeſſion to ihe ſame purpoſe,more are cited bereaficr.) 
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The Preface] 


Senſes, ſs "tis by wertue of thoſe Attributes | 
likewiſe,that they af# upon Other bodies, 4 
by that ation produceinThem,c oftentimes © 
inThemſelues thoſe Changes,that ſometimes 
we call Alterations, and ſometimes Genera: 
#101, or Corruption, 
And 'tis chiefly by the Knowledge, 
ſuch as it is , that Experience , ( 
Art) hath taught Us,of theſe differing 2ua- 
[ities of Bodies, that we are enabled,by aau 
application of Agents to Patients, 10extr 
ciſe the little Empire,that we have either At 
quir'd or Regain'd over th: Creatures. Bu 
I think not the contemplation of Qualitit 
wore Noble & Uſeful,then 1 find it Difficul | 
For what i wont to be taught us of Qualitic! 
inthe Schools, is ſo Slight and ill grounded, | 
that it may be doubted , whether they haw | 
not rather Obſcured, then Illuſtrated th? 
things they ſhowld have explain'd. And! 
Was quickly diſcourazed from expetting i: 
learne much from them , of the Nature4 
divers Particular Qualities, when 1 founk; 
that except ſome few, which they tell Tow! 
gent! 
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The Preface, 


Fes 3 General may be deduced,(by wayes they leave : 

,C' thoſe togue(ſe at that can,) from thoſe foure | 
mes” Qualines, they art pleas'd to call the Firſtz 
mei they confeſſe that the reſt ſpring from thoſe 
f74* Forms of Badies,whoſe particular Natures, 
© the judiciouſeſt of them acknowledge, they 
3) cannot comprehend. And Ariſtotle him- 
"us ſelf not only doth ( as we ſhall ſee anon ) 
de pie ws of Dualitie in Generall, (which yet 
, vo far more eaſily defineable, then many 
xr a Particular 9udlity, )no other then ſuch « 
' Ab © definition,as is as Obſcure,as the thing to be 
BY geclared by it; but 1 Obſerve not without 
litit ſome wonder , that in his eight Books of 
cut; Phyſicks,where he profeſcedly treats of the 
He * Generall A ﬀettions of Natural things, 
nde : he leaves out the DotFrine of Anualities, as 
haw? after him Magirus, and divers other Wri« 
I ters of the Peripatetick Phyſiologie have 
3 done : which (by the way) 1 cannot but look 
(3 you 45 4n Omiflion, ſince Qualities doe 
34s well ſeem to belong to Naturall Bodies 
= Generally confider'd, as Place, Time, Moti- 
9M, and thoſe ther things , which upon that 
B 2 account 


The Preface. 


account are wont to be Treated of inthe Þ. 
Generall part of Natural Philsſophy. The ® , 
moſt Ingemtows Des Cartes has ſomething 
Concerning ſome Qualities z but though © , 
for Reaſons elſewhere expreſ'd, 1 have pur- 7 
polelyForborn to peruſe hisSyſteme of Philq- | 
ſophyyer 1 find by Turning over the Leaves 
that he has Left moſt of the other ualitits 
Untreated of ,crof Thoſe,that are mare pro« ;, 
perly call 'd Sen(ible , he Speaks but very þ, 
Briefly & Generally; ather conſidering what of 
they do upon the Organs of Senſe,then what y, 
Changes happen in the Objects themſelves, p 
10 make them Cauſe. in # a Perception gy 
ſometimes of one 9uality, and ſometimn" 21; 
of Another. Beſides, that hu E xplications, 4h, 
ao many of them ſo depend upon His pecu. ba: 
liar Notions,(of a Materia Subtilis, Glo- 4, 
buli Secandi Elementi, ayd the l1ke) uni $h, 
Theſe,as it became ſoGreat a Perſon,he ha few 
ſo Interwoven with the reſt of his Hypotht'Þe 
ſis, that They can ſeldome be made Uſe of; By, 
without Adopting his whole 4 Lon 4 


Epicurus indeed, and bis Scholiaſt LucreWy 
[l 


LY 


The Preface. 


© rius,” have Given ſome good Hints concers 
* nine the Nature of ſome few. Qualities. 
' © But beſide, that even thiſe Explications 
* are divers of them etther Doubtfull or Im« 
*  perfett,or buth, there are many other Qua- 
* lines, which are left for Others to Treat of. 
'. And this 15 the Second and Maine Difficul- 
s ty, which 1 find in inveſtigating the Na» 
* ture of Qualities, Namely, that Whatever 
' be to be thought of the Generall Theoryes 
at of Ariſtotle, or other Philoſophers, concer- 
at ping Qualities, we evidently Want That, 
5s, wpon which a Theory,to be Solid andUſefull, 
01 muſt be Built; 1 mean an Experimentall 
wi Hiſtory of them. And this we ſoWant , 
ps, that except perhaps what Mathematicians 
cw have done concerning Sounds, and the 
lo- Pbſervations ( rather then Experiments) 
ani that our 111uſtrious Verulam hath(in ſome 
hs few Pages) ſay'd of Heat,zn hu ſhort Eſſay, 
*De Forma Calidiz. 1 know not Any ont 
wality,of which any Author has yet Given 
an any thing competent Hiſtory, Theſe 
#ngs 1 mention to Tou,Pyrophilus,.»ot 
at 


The Preface. 


at all to derogate from thoſe Great Men ; 
whoſe defign Gs rather to have been to 
deliver Principles and Summaries of Phi- 
loſophy, then to inſift upon Particulars, but 
for this purpoſe , that ſinte the Nature of 
Qualities # ſo beneficiall « ſpeculation, 
my labours may not be look'd _ 4s 
wholly Uſeleſſe, though I can contribute but 
4 little to the clearing of it: and that ſince 
tis oabſtruſe « ſubjet?,I may be pardon'd, 
if I ſometimes miſe the marke , and leave 
diverſe things wncompleated;, That being but 
what ſuch great Philoſophers have done be- 
fore mee, 

But, Pyrophylus, b-fore I proceed to give 
Tou my Notes upon this part of our Aut 
Eſſay, that yow may rightly underſtand my 
Intention in them tt will be requiſite to git 
you three or foure Advertiſements. 


dy; which Declaration 1 here deſire mo 
ta 


# 
ori * 


And firſt, when ever I ſhall ſpeake in- © 
definitely of Subſtantiall forms, I would at * 
wayes be nnder ſtood to except the Reaſonabh 
Soule,that is ſaid to inform the humane L > 
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The Preface. 


taken notice of, once for all 

Secondly , Nor am I willing to treat of 
the Origine of Qualities in beaſts;partly be- 
cauſe 1 would not be engaged to examine, of 
what Nature their Soules are,and partly be- 
cauſe it is difficult in = caſes, (at leaſt 
for one, that is compaſſionate enough, ) 
enther to make experiments upon Living a= 
nimals, or to judg what influence their Life 
may have,upon the change of 2udlities,pre- 
duc'd by ſuch Experiments. 

Thirdly, The occaſion of the following 
Reflettions,bring onely thiszthat our 4uthor 
in that part of his Eſſay concerning Salt- 
peter , whereto theſe Notes referre , does 


briefly Intimate ſome Notions about the 


Natare and Origine of Qualities Tow 
muſt not exſpet#, that 1, whoſe Method 
leads me but to Write ſome Notes upon 


*this,and ſome other parts of this Eſlay, 


ſhould make Solemmne or Elaborate diſcowr = 
ſes concerning the Nature of particalar 


> Lualities, and that I ſhould fully deliver 
| my own apprehenſions concernive thoſe 
B 


4 Subjeits 


The Preface; : 
Subjetts. For as 1 elſewhere ſufficiently © 7 
Intimate, that in theſe fir ft Nates I Write as © 
a Corpuſcularian,&+ ſer down thoſe Things 
onely, that ſeem ts have a tendency to Illus 
ſtrate or Countenance the Notions or Fax. 
cies imply'd in our Author's Eflay: Sol 
muſt here Tell you, that I neither have now 
the Leaſure,nor Pretend tothe Skill, to deli- 
wer Fully the Hiſtory..or toE xplicate Parti» 
cularly the Nature of Each ſeveral Qualuy, 
Fourthly, But I con{ider,tbat theSchools 
have of late much Amus'd the World, with 
4 way they have got,of Referring all Nats: 
rall Effetts 10 certain Entities,that they call 
Reall Qualities, and accordingly Attri- 
bute to them « Nature diſtint# from the Mv-' 
dification of the Matter they belong to, in 
ſome caſes Separable from all Matter what- ©. 
ſoever,by which Meanes they have,as farrt . 


forth. as their Deftrine is Acquieſc'd in,» P 
made it thought Needleſſe or Hopeleſs for Gy 
men to Employ their Induſtry, in ſearching © th, 
z#to the Nature of Particular Qualities, an 


their Effeits.. As if,(for 1nſtance) it be Des 
| manded, 
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manded,how Snow comes to dazle the Eyes, 
they will anſwer, that "tis by « Quality of 
Whiteneſs that & in It; which makes all very 
white Bodies produce the ſame Effett, And 
if Tou,a5k what this Whiteneſs ,They mill 
tell you no more in ſubſtance,then that tis & 
rea!l Entity, which denominates the Parcel 
of Matter,to which it is Foyn d,wvhite;c if 
You further Enquire,what this real Entity, 
which They call « Quality, ts.Tou will find, 


as Wee ſhall ſee anon,that They either Speak 


of tt much after the ſame rate,that Thry do 
of thetr Subſtantiall Forms:;(as indeed [ome 
of the Modern'ſt reach, That a Quality af- 
fefts the Matter it belongs to, ver modum 


© formx lecundariz,s they ſpeak) or at leaf 
| they will not Explicate it more Intellizibly, 


And accordinely if you further Ask 
them,howwhite Bodies in Generall do rather 
Produce thus effe(t of dazling the Eyes, then 


or Green or Blew ones,tnſtead of being told, that 
70 6 
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the former ſort of Bodies reflect Outwards; 


and ſoto the Eye farre more of the Incident 


Light, then the Latter;Tow ſhall perchance 
be 


The Preface: 


be told , that "tis their reſpefiive Natures { 
ſo to aft, by which way of diſpatching 
difficulties, they make it very ealy to ſolve 
All the Phenomena of Nature in General, 
but make men think it impoſſible to ex- 
plicate almoſt Any of them in Particular. 
And though the CT and 
Barrenneſſe of the School - Philoſophy have 
perſwaded 4 great many Learned Men, 
eſpecially Phyſicians, to ſubſtitute the Chy- * 
miſts Three principles , inſtead of thoſe of 
the Schools , and though 1 have a wery 
good opinion of Chymiſtryit ſclf, as 'tis« , 
Pratticall CAri; yet as tis by Chymiſh_ 
pretended to containe a Syſteme of Theoris © c 
call Principles of Philoſophy, 1 fear it wil 
afford bu: wery little ſatisfattion to a ſe 
were enquirer, into the Nature of Qualt- 
8ies. For beſides that,as we ſhall more pare 
ticularly ſee anon, there are Many Quali- * 


ties, which cannot with any probabiliy® Ne 
be deduc'd from Any of the three Princi- p 
ples, thoſe that are oſerib'd #0 One, or ot hit; fl 


of thew , cannot Intelligably be explica # 
ie 


-— 
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The Preface: 


- ! ted, without recourſe tothe more Compree 


ve 


FC. 


Ta 


* 

4 

ku 
x 


henſive Principles of the Corpuſcularian 
Philoſophy. Totell ws, fer inſtance, that 
all Salidity proceeds from Salt, onely in« 


. forming us, (where it can plauſibly be pres 


tended) in what materia'l principle or 
ingredient that 2uality reſides, nor how 
it & produced; for this doth not teach ws, 


. (for example) how Water even in exatt- 


ly clos'd veſſels comes to be frozen into Icey 
that is, turn'd from a fluid to 4 Solid Body, 
without the acceſſion of a ſaline ingredi- 
ent (which I have not yet found pretended, 
eſpecially Glaſſe being held Impervioms to 


Salts.) Wherefore, Pyrophilus, 1 thought 


it might much conduce to the under ſtan- 
ding the Nature of Qualities , To ſhew how 


' | they are Generated; and by the ſame way, I 
: hop dit might remove in ſame meaſure the 
- > obſtaclegthat theſe Dark and Narrow Theo- 

I? ries of the Peripateticks and Chymiſts may 
- prove tothe Advancement of ſo1i4 and uſe» 

full philoſophy. That then, which 1 chie- 
8 flys ime at,u 10 make it Probable to you by 


Experiments, 


The Preface 


Experiments, (which 1 Think hath not yet © de 
beene done: ) That allmoſt all ſorts of © P 
Qualities , moſt of which have been by Ti 
the Schooles either left Unexplicated,or Ge» 1 
nerally referr'd, to I know not what In- ex 
comprehenſible Subſtantiall Formes, may Bl 
be produced Mechanically, 1 mean by W: 
ſuch Corporeall Agents, as donot appear, Jþ- 
either to Work otherwiſe, then by vertue of lo, 
the Motion, Size. Figure, and Contrivance 
of their own Parts, (which Attributes 1 
call the Mechanicall Affittions of Mate 
ter,becauſe to Them men willingiy Referre 
the various Operations of Mechanical I n« 
gines: ) or to Produce the new Qualities 
exhibued by thoſe Bodies their Afton 
changes, by any other way , then by chan- 
ging the Texture,or Motion,or ſome other 
Mechanical Aﬀection of the Boay wroueht | 
wpon. And this if I can in any Paſſable mea- 
y do,though butin a generall way in ſemt. 
or other of each of theſe Three Sorts, nto\ 
which the Peripateticks are wont to Divide 
the Qualities of Bodies, 1 hope I ſhall _ 

one 


The Prz face” 


4 | done nouſeleſſe Piece of Servict ts Natura 
f © Philoſophy , Partly by exciting Tow, and 
9 Tour Learned Friends, to Enquire after 
. more Intelligible and Sattsfatory wayes of 
;. explicating Qualities, and Partly by Be» 
y ginning ſuch a (olleftjon of Materials to« 
;y wards the Hiſtory of theſe Qualities,that T 
r, ſhall the moſt largely Inſiſt on,as Heat,Co-+ 
of Yours, Fluidity and Firmneſſe,as may invite 
tt Ton,and other jngenions »1en,10 contribute 
1 alſo their Experiments, and Obſervations 
t- 80 ſoUſefnll aV York and thereby lay a foun- 
re dation,whereon Tou,and perhans I,may (u- 
n. perſirut?# a more Diſtini# and Explicite - 
es Theory of Dualities, then I ſhall at preſent 
on adventure at. LAnd though 1 Know, that 
y- ſome of the things my Experiments tend 
er #0 Manifeſt, may likewiſe be Confirm'd by 
ht 4h more obvious Phenomena of Nature, 
.4- Jt 1 Preſume You will not diſlike my Cho- 
nm [ng to entertaine Tou with the Former , 
(though without at all Deſpiſing,or ſo much 


ao 

deg ſtrictly forbearing to Employ the Latter,) 
welſecanſe the Changes of Qualities made by 
m our 


þ 


The Preface: s 
Our Experiments will for the moſt part be | 
wore Quick & Conſpicuous,and the agent) 
wade wſe of to produce them, being of our © 
own Appliing , and oftentimes if our own ( 
Pr eparation, we may be thereby aſſiſted the 
better to judge of what they Are,and tomakt 
an eſtimate of what 'tis they Do, 
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" CONSIDERATIONS, 


be 
7h AND 
EXPERIMENTS 
touching 
the Orieine of Qualities,and Forms, 
The Theoricall Parr. 


7 Hat before I deſcend te 
1 Particulars, I may ( Pyro- 
philus ) turniſh you with 
tn ſome General Apprehen=- 
| =y fon of the Doctrine ( or 

—_—_ he Unpotheſs | ) which is to be 
E'*Collated with, and to be either Con» 
- firmed , or Diſproved by, the Hiſtori= 
+ call Truths, chat will be deliver'd con- 
cerning Particular Qualities,(&Forms;) 
81 will aſſume che perſon of aCorpuicula» 


rian, 


(2) 
rian,and here, at the Entrance,give you 
(in a general way)a brief Account ot the 
Hypotheſis it (elfe, as it concernes the 
Origine of Qualities (and Forms: and ? 
tor DiftinRions ſake, ſhall comprizeit 1 

"" 


in the Eight tollowing Particulars , 5 
which , that the whole Scheme may be 
the better Comprehended ,and as it were 
Survey'd under one Proſpe&, I ſhall do 
little more then Barely propoſe Them, 7; 
that either ſeem evident enough by their yp 
owne Light, or may without Prajudice * f 
have diverſe of their Proofes reſerv'd * t] 
for proper places in the following #h 
part of this Treatiſe: and though there Y te 
be ſome Other Particulars, to which the Yw 
Importance 'of the Subjeas., and the? 
Greatnefle of the (almoſt Univerſall) 5 
Prejudices,rhat lye againſt them , vvill F 
oblige mee Immediately to annexe (for 
the lealonable Clearing,and Juſtitying#z 
of them ) ſome Annotations: yet thatY 
they may,as Lirtle as I can, Obſcure the 
Cohzrence of the vvhole Diſcourſe; a ' 
muc 


{ 
1 
"6 


& 
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(3) 
| & much of them as conveniently may be, 
* & ſhall be included in (_ } Paratheſes, 
: I. I agree with the generality of Phi- 
| : loſophers ſo far, as toullow, that there 
| 7 is one Catholick or Univerſal Matter 
» # common to all Bodies , by which I 
e 7 mean a Subſtance extended, diviſible 
e 

0 


* and impenetrable. 

> TI. But becauſe this ,Matter being in 

, irs own Nature but one, the diverſity 
. | on ſee in Bodies mult neceſlarily ariſe 
[from ſomewhat elſe, then the Matter 
'they conſiſt of. And fince we ſee not, 

g & how there could be any change in Mat- 
reVYter, if all its (aQtual or deſignable) parts 
ie Y were perpetually at reſt among them- 
$(clves, it will follow, that to diſcrimi- 
nate the Citholick Matter 1ato variety 
of Natural Bodies, it muſt have Moti- 
on in ſome or all its deſi1gnable Parts: 
ind that Motion muſt have various 
1tEMendencies, that which is in this part of 
hefehe Matter tending one way, and that 
> ſhich is in that part tending another; 
IC as 


ot? 


ng % 


(4) | 
as we plainly ſee in the Univerſe or ge. þ 
neral Ma(s of Matter there is really a 
great quantity of Motion, and that va-# 
riouſly determinY, and that yer diverſe 
portions of Matter are at reſt. 

That there is Local! Motion in many 
parts of Matter is maniteſt to ſenſe, but * 
how Matter came by this Motion was of |; 
Old,andis ſtill hotly diſputed ot: tor the + 
antient Corpulcularian Philoſophers, +, 
(whoſe doQrinein moſt other points,  , 
though not in all, we are the moſt incli- |; 

] 
't 


nableto,)not acknowledging an Author 

of the Univerſe, were thereby reduc'd 

to make Motion congenite to Matter, *; { 
and conſequently coeval with itz but 7 \ 
fince Local Motion,or an Endeavour at * y 
it, is not included in the nature of Mat * j, 
ter, which is as much Matter , when it.” a 
reſts, as whien it moves z and ſince we” 
ſee, that the ſame portion of Mattel .c; 
may from Motion be reduc'd to Reſt, > 
and after it hath continu'd at Reſt, 3523 
long as other Bodies doe not put it Y 


| (5) 
| of that ſtate, may by external Agents 
E be ſera moving again; I, who am nor 
- wont to think a man the worſe Natura» 
e | liſt for not being an Atheiſt, ſhall not 
(cruple to ſay with aa Eminent Philoſo- 
ly * pher of Old, whom I find to have pro» 
ut * poſ'd among the Greeks that Opinion 
of (for the main) that the Excellent Des 
he * Cartes hath revived amongſt Us, That 
S1 | theOrigine of Motionin Matter is from 
S,, God; andnot onely (o, but that think- 
li- | ing it very unfic to be believ'd , thar 
wot - Matter barely put iato Motion, and 
Cd; then left to it ſelf, ſhould Caſually con- 
er,  ſtitute this beauritul and orderly 
ut | World: I think alſo further, that the 
at * wiſe Author of Things did by eſtabliſh, 
at+ | ing the laws of Motion among Bodtes, 
11” and by guiding the firſt Motions of the 
we”: ſmall parts of Matter, bring them to 
tet convene after the manner requiſite to 
=compole the W orld, and eſpecially did 
>+contrive thoſe curious and elaborate 
Engines , the bodies of living Crea- 
C 3 Lures, 


(6) ; 
thres, endowing moſt of them with 4 
power of propagating their Species, F 
But though rhele things are my Perſwa- ” 
ſions, yet becauſe they are nut neceſla- 
ry to be ſuppol'd here, where I doe not 
pretend to deliver any compleat Dif-” 
courſe of the Principles of Natural Phi- 
lophy, but onely to touch upon ſuch 
Nortons, as are requiſite to explicate 
the Origine of Qualities and Forms, | 
ſhall paſs on to what remains, as ſoon 
as I have taken notice, that Local My 
tion ſeems to be indeed the Principl 4 
moneſt Second Cauſes, and the Grand 4 
gent of all that happens in Nature: Ft - 
though Bulk, Figure, Reſt, Situation, © 
and Texture do concurre to the Phens 
mena of Nature, yet in compariſon 0! 
Motion they ſeem to be in many Caſs, 
Effects, andin many others, little bet 
ter then Conditions, or Requiſites , 0 - 
Cauſes fine quibxs non, which modi 
the operation, that one part of Marte 
by vertue of its Motion hath upon #% 
nothe,” 


— 


—_— >. 
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(7) 


nother: as in a Watch, the number, the 


f figure, and coaptation of the Wheels 


- andother parts is requifite to the ſhew- 
ng the hour, and doing the other things 
that may be pertorm 'd by the Watch; 

+ bur till theſe parts be actually pur into 
Motion, all their other afteions re- 
maine inefficacious: and ſo in a Key, 
thoughitit were too big,or too little,or 
if its Shape were incongruous to that of 

+ the cavity of the Lock, it would beun. 


(4 firtobeuſdas a Key, though it were 
4 put into Motion; yet let its bigneſs and 
A - figure be never ſo fit, unleſs actual Mo- 
Fo -- tion intervene, it will never lock or un- 
on, © lock any thing, as without the like a+ 
nu ual Motion,neither a Knite nor Raſor 
\ 0: will actually cut,how much ſoever their 
ſe, 3 ſhape & other Qualities may tit them to 
det: * do {o. And ſo Brimſtone, what diſpohi - 
. & + tion of Parts {oever 1t have to be turn'd 
Jifit © into Flame , would never be kifidled, 
tte unleſs ſome aual fire, or other parcel 
n +8 of vehementl y and variouſly agitated 
het,” C 3 Matter 


Matter ſhould put the Sulptureous | 
Corpuſcles intoa very brisk motion. | 
III. Theſe two grand and moſt Ca- 
tholick Principles of Bodies , Matter, 
and Motion, being thus eſtablfh'd, ir 
will follow both, that Matter muſt be * 
actually divided into Parts, that being 
the genuine Effet of variouſly derer- 
min'd Motion, and that each of the pri- 
mitive Fragments, or other diſtin and 
entire Maſles of Matter muſt have two 
Attribates, irs own Magnitude, or ra- 
ther Size, and its own Frgure or Shape, - 
And fince Experi:nce ſhews us (eſpe- 
cially that which is afforded us by Chy: 
mical Operations, in many of which 
Matter igdivided into Parts, too ſmall 
co be ſingly ſenſible, ) that this divi- ; 
fionof Matter is frequently made into 
inſeaſtble Corpuſcles or Particles, we 
may conclude, that the minureſt frag- 
ments, as well as the biggeſt Maſles of 
the Univerſal Matter are likewiſe en- 7 
dowed each with its peculiar Buik and # 
Shape, " 


#** 2b: thn + 
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4 Shape. For being a finite Body , its 
* Dimenſions muſt be terminated and 
” meaſurable: and though it may change 
its Figure, yet for the ſame reaſon ic 
+ *, muſt neceſſarily have ſome Figwre or 
- other. So that now we have found our, 
o _ and mult admit three Eſſential Proper- 
ties of each entire or undivided, though 
inſenſible part of Matter, namely, Mag- 
4 mitude, {by which I mean not quantity 
in general, but a determin'd quantity, 
which we in Engliſh oftentimes call-the 
Size of a bodie,) Shape, and either Mo- 
tion Or Reſt, ( for betwixt them two 
_ © there is no mean:) the two firſt of 
7" + which may be called inſeparable Acct» 
11 dents of each diſtin part of Matter: 4n- 
| ſeparable, becauſe being extended, and 


tg Yet finite , iris Phyfically impoſſible, 
6 + That it ſhould be devoid of ſome Bulk 
g. other, and ſom determinate Shape or 
3 Otherz and yet Accidents, becaule that 
n. + Whether or no the Shape can by Phyfi- 


2 cal Agents be alrer'd or the Body ſubdi- 
C 4a vided, 


(10) | 
vided,yet mentally both the one and the 3 
other may be done, the whole eſſence 
of Matter remaining undeftroy*d. e 
Whether: theſe Accidents may not: 
conveniently enough be call'd the 
Moods or primary afteQions of Bodies, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe leſle 
fimple Qualities, (as Colours, Taſtes, 
and Odours, ) that belong to Bodies u- 
pon their account, or whether with the 
Epicureans they may not be called rhe 
Conjun&es of the ſmalleſt parts of Mat- 
ter, I ſhall not now ſtay to conſider, 
bur one thing the Modern Schools are 
went to teach concerning Accidents, 
which is too repugnant to our preſent | 
Dodrine,to bein this place quite omit- 

red, namely that there are in Naturl 
Bodies ſtore of real Qualities, and 0+ © 

ther real Acoidents , which not onely 
areno Moods of Matter, but are rei! * 
Entities diſtin from it, and according 
to. the doctrine of many modern 
Schoolmen may exiſt ſeparate from all! 
*Z Matte! 
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(21) 
# Matter whatſoever. To clear this 
ce point a little, we muſt take notice, thag 
® Accident is among Logicians and Phi» 
ot loſophers uſ'd in two ſeveral ſenſes, for 
he. ſometimes it is oppo(*d to the 4th Pre- 
&,  dicable, (Property,) and is then defin'd, 
fle © that which may be preſent or abſent, 
&, without the deſtruction of the ſubject 
u- as 2 Man may be fickor well , and a 
he . Wall white or not white, and yer the 
he one be ſtil] a Man, the other a Wallz 
1t- - and this iscall'd in the Schools Accidens 
er, - predicabile, to diſtinguiſh it from what 
are . they call Accidens predicamentale , 
ts, * which is oppol'd to Subſtance: tor when 
ent © things are divided by Logicians into 10 
it- * Predicaments , or higheſt genus'es of 
ral © thiogs, Subſtance making one of them, 
! allche nine other are of Accidents. And 
* as Subſtance is commonly defin'd to be 
: athing that ſubſiſts of it lelf, and is the 
+ ſubje& of Accidents, (or more plainly, 
2 4 real Entity or thing, that needs not 
any (created) Being, that it may —_ 
. 0 


(12) 

ſo an Accident is ſaid commonly to be 
id cujus eſſe eft ineſſe , and therefore Ai 
riſtotle, who uſually calls Subſtances” 
fimply z:«, Enticies, moſt commonly 
calls Accidents 57S 72 , Entities of 
Entities. Theſe needing the exiſtence 
of ſome ſubſtance or other , in which 
they may be,as in their ſubje& of Inhe- 
fion, And becauſe Logicians makeit 
the diſcriminating note of Subſtance, 
and Accident, that che former is a thing 
that cannot be in another, as in its ſub 
ze of Inhzhon, tis requiſite to know, 
that according to them, That is ſaid to 
Bein a Subjeft , which hath theſe three ; 
conditions; That however it (1 ) be #1 © 
another thing, (2) i notin it 45 4 part,” 
and (3) cannot exiſt ſeparately from the ©; 
thing or tubjeR ; wherein .1t is: as 4 
white Wall is the ſubject of Inhezfion 
of the Whiteneſs we (ee in it, which ſelf 
ſame whitene(s. though it be not 1n the, 
wall as a part of it, yet c2nnot the ſelf-$ 
ſame whiteneſs according to our Logs 
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4 cians exiſt any where out of the wall ; 
* though many other Bodies may have 


the like degree of whicenels. This *pre- 
miſ'd, twill not be hard to diſcover the 
falſity of the lately mentioned Schola- 
ſtick opinion rouching real Qualities 
and Accidents , their do&tiine about 
which does, I confeſs, appear to me to 
be either uninrelligible , or manifeſtly 
contradifious: tor ſpeaking ina Phy 1+ 
cal ſenſe, if they will not allow theſe 
Accidents to be Modes of Matter, but 
Entities really diſtin from it , 2nd in 
ſome caſes ſeparable from all Matter, 
they. make them indeed Accidents in 


Mmame, but repreſent them under ſuch 8 
\notion as belongs onely to Subſtances; 
the nature of a Subſtance confi ſing in 


Xxhis, Thar it can ſubGſt of ic ( elte, with- 
out being in any thing elſe, as in a ſub» 


' _ jeR of Inhe#fion: ſo that to tell us, that 
**a Quality, or other Accident may ſub« 
XZ without a ſubjeR, is indeed, whate- 
er they pleaſe to call ir, to allow it the 

rue 


(14) —_ 
true Nature of Subſtance,nor will their# d 
Groundlefle Diſtintions do any more® 0 
then keep them from ſeeming to con” N 
tradict themſelves in words, whilſt Un- 
prepoſleſs'd perſons ſee that they do it * j1 
in effet. Nor could lever find it i n 
telligivly mace our, what theſe real © 
Qualities may be, that they deny to be © 
either Matter or modes of Matter, ot 'v 
immaterial Subſtances, When a Bol, it 
runs along or lies ſtil, that aMfotron of tt 
Reſt, or Globows figure of the Bowl, s b 
not Nothing, and yet it is not any part F 
of the Bowl ; whoſe whole Snbſtanc tt 
would remain, though it wented which 715 
you pleaſe of theſe Accidents: and ts 'P 
make them real and phyſical Entities, *n 
(for we have not here ro do either with *v 
Logical or Metaphyſical ones) is, as if, *t| 
becauſe we may conſider the ſame Mat *h 
ſicting, ſtanding, running, thirſty, hun 7'v 
grie, wearie, &c. we ſhould make ea 0 
of theſe a diſtin Entitie, as we do give$d 
ſome of them(as hunger, wearine(s, 8&c.\$0 
diſtina3 


Y 


(15) 
eir2 diſtin names, Whereas the ſabje&> 
NE of all theſe Qualities is but the ſame 
n- Man as he is coffidered with Circume 
In- ſtances, thit make him appear different 
it * in one caſe from what he appears in a» 
in- nother: And it may be very uſeful to 
ell our preſent Scope to obſerve, that not 
be onely diverſity of Names, but even di- 
ot 'verſity of Definitions, doth not alwaies 
vw. infer a diverlity of Phyſical Entities in 
o the Subje& , whereunto they are attri- 
s buted. For it happens in many of the 
ar. Phyſical Attributes,of a Body, as in 
ace [thoſe Other caſes, wherein a Man that 
ih is a Father, a Husband, a Maſter, a 
ts - Prince, &c. may have a Peculiar Defio 
es, \nition (ſuch as the Nature of the thing 
ith *will bear) belong unto bim in each of 
if, * theſe Capacities, and yer the Man in 
[a "himſelf conſidered is but che ſame Man, 
109- 7 who in reſpe&t of diftering Capacities 
<< or Relations to other things is call'd by 
ive diftering Names, and deſcrib'd by vari- 
c.\F ous Definitions, which yet (as I was 
ſaying) 


(16) | 
ſaying) conclude not ſo many real and 
diſtin Entities in the perſon fo vari 
ouſly denominated. ; 


F 
. FD 
k 
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about the Relative Nature of Phy. « 
{ical Qualities. w 
of 


B=* becauſel take this Notion to be 

of no Small Importance towards 

the Avoiding of the- Grand Miſtake, 

that hath hitherto obtain'd about the 3 
Nature of Qualities, it will be worth F 
while co Illuſtrate it a little farther. 
We may conſider then , -that whe'# 7 
Tubal-Cain, or whoever elſe were the 
Smith, that Invented Locks and Keye, 
had made his firſt Lock, (for we may 
Reaſonably ſuppoſe him to have mad 
that before the Key, though the Con 
parilc 


<4 
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(17) 
pariſon may be made uſe of without 
that Suppoſition, ) That was onely a 
Piece of Iron , contriv'd into ſuch a 
Shape; and when afterwards he made a 
Key to that Lock, Thar alſo in it ſelf 


. Conſider'd, was nothing bur a Piece of 
+ Iron of {ach a Dererminace Figure: bur 


be 
d 
6, 
the 
rth 


El. 
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yes, 
N 


ac 
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ic 


in Regard that theſe two Pieces of Iron 
might now be Applied co one another 
after a Certain manner, and chat there 
was 2 Congruitie betwixt the Wards 
of the Lock and thoſe of the Key, the 
Lock and the Key did each of chem 
now Obtaia a new Capacity, and it be- 
amea Maia part of the Notion and 
Deſcription of a Lock , that it was ca-' 
dable of being made to Lock or Un- 
ock by that other Piece oft Iron we call 


101 @ Key, ahd it was Lookd upon as a Pe- 


rhe 


liar Faculty and Power in the Key, 
atit was Fitted to Open and Shut the 


Lock, and yer by theſe new Attributes 


ere was not added any*Real or Phyſt- 
al Eatity,cither co the Lock, or to the 


Key, 


(18) 
Key, each of them remaining indeed 
nothing, but the ſame Piece of Iron, 
juſt ſo Shap'd as it was before. And 
when our Smith made other Keyes of 
diftering Bigneſſes, or with Diftcringes , 
Wards, though the firſt Lock was not! 
to be open d by any of thoſe Keyes, yet*3 

that 1ndiſpoſition, however it might be 'p 
Conlider'd as a peculiar Power of Refi» 7y 
ſiſting this or that Key,and might ſerve %p 
to Diſcriminate it ſufficiently from. 5 
the Locks thoſe Keyes belong'd to,wa 5 
nothing new 1n the Lock, or diſtind 
from the Figure it had bctore thoſ%y, 
Keyes were made. To carrie this Com-"% 
pariſon a little Further, let me adde, Yit 
that though one that would have De- © 
fin'd the Firſt Lock, and the Firſt Key, 
would have Given them diſtin Deh-3 
nitions with Reference to each othe;% 
and yer (as 1 was ſaying) theſe Detin-? 
tions being given but upon the Score; 
Certain Reſpe&ts, which the Defia 
Bodies had One to Another, m— 
| 10! 


(19) 
infer, that theſe two Iron. Inſtruments 
did Phyfically differ otherwiſe then in 
} the Figure, Size, or Contrivement of 
i the Iron, whereof each of them coaſi- 
2% ſted. And proporticnably hereunto [ 
0% do not ſee, why we may not conceive, 
"2 Thar as to thoſe Qualities ( for Inſtan- 
v 7ce) which we call Seaſible, though by 
ll- Fvirtue of a certain Congruity or 1ncun- 
ve >pruity in point of Figure or Texture, 
Mm. *(or other Mechanical Attributes, to 
7% our Senſories, the Portions of Matter 
they Modifie are»enabled ro produce 
ſl) 2various EffeRs, upon whoſe account we 
m make Bodies to be Endow'd with Qua- 
de, Yitiesz yet They are not in the Bodies 
Je: hat are Endow'd with them any Real 
e5,or Diſtin Eactities, or differing from 
e-Fhe Matcer ies (elf, furniſh'd with ſuch 
12>Þ Determinate Bigneſs , Shape, or 0+ 
i0- FYer ' Mechanical Modifications. Thus 
e& Though the modera Gold: Smiths and 
io@Kefiners reckon amongſt the moſt di- 
0ioguiſhing Qualities ot Gold,by which 
& D men 


( 
n, 
h 


Fo 


(20) 
men may be certain of its being Trug 2 
and not Sophiſticared, that is ealily dif-X 
ſolublein Aqua Regs, and that Aqui” 
Fortis willnot work upon it ; yet theſe 
Arcributes arenot inthe Gold any thing 
WY diſtin from its. peculiar Texture, not 
4 15 the Gold we have now of any other © | 
Nature , then it was in Plznys time, | 
when Aqua Fortis and Aqua Regis hat + | 
not been Found ont, (at leaſt in thele | 
parts of the World,) and were urrerly 4 

[ 

| 

1 


unknown to the Roman Gold- Smiths 
And this Example I have the rathe 
Pitch'd upon, becauſe it affords me a 
Opportunity to repreſent, .chat, unlek + 2 
we admit the Do@trine I have been Pro 3; t 
poſing, we muſt Amit, that a Bog " 
may have n almoſt Infinite Number 'r 
New Real Entities accruing to it, with * C 
out the Intervention of any Phyigt 4 \ 
"1 Change in the Body its ſelf. A's fs 3C 
a Example, Gold was. the ſame Naturg 54 
| Body immediately -before Aqua Regig * 
and Aqua Fortis were firſt made, asi 


C he 8 


- (21) 
J was immediately after, and yet now. 'tis 
9% reckon'damong(t its Principal Propers 
ui gies, that it,is ciſſoluble by the Former 
ef of thoſe two Menſtruums, and that: it 
ne is not like other Merttals Diflolyble or 
ot > Corrodible by the Latter. and. if png 
het © ſhould Invent another Menſtruum,. (ag 
ie, Poſſibly I may Think my ſelf Maſter. of 
hat + ſuch a one) that will but in part diſſolve 
e& pure Gold, .ahd change,ſome part. ofvit 
rly * into-another Mertalline Body, there will 
hs then ariſe agother new Property wheres 
he by ta diſtinguiſh. That from other Met- 
4 | tals; and yet the Nature of Gold is not 
lek « a whit other now, .thea it was, before 
ro ; this laſt Menſtruum was firſt made. 
o< + There are ſome Bodies not-Cathartick, 
rd * gor Sudorifick , with ſome of which 
ith + Gold being joyn'd acquires a Purgative 
gd 4 Vertue, and with others a power to pro- 
fx, 5 cure Sweat; and in a-worg, Nature her 
ud }felt doth, ſometimes otherwiſe , and 
coi ſometimes by Chance, produce ſo many 
;5 i things,that have new Relations unto 0+ 
wall - = 7 | * thers: 


(22) |, 
thers: And Art, eſpecially aſſiſted by ; 
Chymiſtry, may, by variouſly difſips # 
ting Natural Bodies, or Compouth&” 
ing either them, or their Conſtitneat + 
Parts'with one- another, make ſuch an 
Innumerable Company of new Prody- |; 
Rions, that will each of Them have new © 
- operations,either immediately upon ou 
Senſories, or apon other Bodies, whoſe © |, 
Changes we are able to perceive, that -- 
no man can know, but that. the moſt -} 
Familiar Bodies may - have.Multitude -., 
of Qualities, that he dreams not of, and'' « 
a Conlidering man will hardly imagine 
that ſo numerous a Croud of real Phy wr 
fical Entities can accrue ro a Body, :} 
whilſt in the Judgment of all our Sen-'*+fi 
ſes it remains Unchang'd, and the Same a 
that *ewas before. | Ar 
 Toclear this alittle farther, we ma" 
adde, that beaten Glaſs ts commonly. 
reckon'd among Poiſons, and (to skip.. 
what is mention'd our of SanfForime, 


the Dyſentery procur'd-by the Fr 
m 


EY cy - . 
2 ments of it) I remember *Eardan hath 
'Z a ſtory, That in a Cloiſter, where he 
&* had 2 Patient hen like to die of tor- + 
A * ments in the Stomach, rwo other Nuns | 
U | had been already kill'd by a diſtrated 
Iv > Woman, that having Caſually got Free, 
ew had mixt beaten Glaſs with Peaſe, that 
WM were eaten by theſe thyee, and diverſe 
ok © others of the Siſters (ho yer efcap'd 
ht © unharm'd.) Now though the powers of 
oft * Poiſons be not onely look'd upon as 
des '-real Qualities, but arereckqned among 
an” the #b/truſeſt ones: yer this Deleterious 
os : Faculty, which is. ſuppoſ'd to be a Pe- 
hy. 7culiar and Superadded Enticie in the 
dy, {beaten Glaſſe, is really nothing diſtin&t 
en--+from the Glaſs its ſelf, (which though 
me 2a Concrete made up of thoſe Innocent 

Angredients, Sale and Aſhes,” is yera 
04 Hard and ſtifte Body) as -it-is furniſh'd 
ny. with that determinate Bigneſs, and-Fi- 
kip; gure of Parcs, which have been acquir'd 
| _ 


3 


t Cardan: Cutrali, g lib. Trafl.g,apud Schenckinm. 
D 3 | by 


| (24) . 3 
By Commiriution. For. theſe : Glaſſy 2 
Fragments being many, and Rigid, and 
ſomewhat Small, ( without, yet being * 
fo: ſmall as Duft,) and endow'd with' 
ſharpPoiars and cutting Edges,are ena 
bled by theſe Mechanical* Aﬀections to 
Pierce or Wound the tender Mem- 
branes of the Stomach and Guts, and 
cit-the flender Veſſels chat they meet 
with chere, whereby* gaturally enſue 
great. Gripings and Contorſions of the 
mjor'd Parts, and oftentimes Bloudy 
Fluxes occaſion '$by the perforation of 
the Capillary Arteries, and the great. 
irritation of the Expulſive Faculty, and. 
ſometimes alſo not 6nely horrid Con- : 
yulſions by Conſent of the Brain and 
Cerebellum, with ſome of the Nervous 1 
or Membranous parts thas happen to be * 
hure,. but alfo Drophies occaſioned by: © # 
the-great loſs of Bloud we were jul * 
now. fpeaking of. And it. agrees very}. 
well with this ConjeQure, that beaten 
Glaſs hath diverſe times beca obferv'l 


- 
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2} to have done no Miſchief to Animals 
4 @ thar have ſwallowed it: For there is no 
*® Reaſon ic ſhould, in caſe the Corpuſcles 


BY of the Powder either chance to be ſo 
2. ſmall, as not to be fic to, weund the 
to > Gats, which are uſually lin'd with a fli-.. 


*my ſubſtance, wherein very. minute 
14 Powders may be as it vvere ſheath'd, 
*and by that means hinder'd from hurt- 
ing the Guts ; (inſ@much that a frag. 
he ment af Glaſs vvith three very ſharp 
corners, hath been obſerv'd to have for 
of above eighteen Months lain * inoften- 
:fiveeven in a nervous and very ſenſible 
.n{ 1Part of the body, )*our of vvhich they 
may with.che grofſer Excrements of the 
* Lower Belly be harmelefly Excluded, 


> * This memorable Accident happen'd to a Senaror 
be gof B:1ne, -who was cur d by the Experienc'd Fabricius 
by * Hil{anus, that givesa long Account of it go the Lears 

\ Ine Horſtizs , amang whoſe Obſervar'ons tis exrants 
"2 (Lib, x. obſerv.3 5.) who aſcribes the Indolence of rhe 
> Parcywhilſt uncompreſs*d, ro ſome flimy Juice, ( fami- 
$ liar enough to "thoſe Tendinous patry,} wherein th 
Glafly fragnent wa as jr, wgre/Bedda, _ * : 1. 


D4 eſpe- 


(26) 
eſpecially in ſome Individuals , whoſe; 
Guts and Stomach too may be of 4} 
much ſtronger Texture, and berret? 
Lin'd or Stnff'd with Groſs and Slimy 
Matter, «hen thoſe of others, And ac 
cordingly we ſee, that the Fragment 
of Saphires, Chriſtals, and ev'n Rubies, 
whichare much harder then Glaſs, ar: * 
innocently, though perhaps not very 
effeQually us'd by Phyſicians, (and 
have ſeveral times taken That without - 
Inconvenience) in Cordial Compoſiti 
ons, becauſe of their being by Grinding 
reduc'd toa Powder too Subtle ro Ex 
coriate, or Grate upon the Stomach{vr 
Guts; and probably 'twas upon ſome 
ſach Account , that That happend 
which is related by Earda# in the ſame 
lace, namely, That though the three - 
uns we have been ſpeaking of were 
Poiſon'd by the Glaſs, yet many other 
who eat of the other Portions of hi 
ſame mingled Peaſe, receiv'd no mil: 
chief thereby, ( But of this ſubje4 
more 


- 
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(27) 
more Þt elſewhere.) 
And this puts mein mind to adde, 
*T har the Multiplicity of Qualities, char 
are ſometimes to be met with in.the 
2G ſame Natural Bodies, needs -not make 

en reje the Opinion we have been 


nts mM 
es, Fr by perſwading them , thar 


o many Differjng Actcribures, as may 
ſometimes found in one and the ſame 
dl Natural Body, cannot proceed from 
2 - the bare Texture, and other Mechani- 
ite Tal Aﬀections of ics Matter. For we 
ing muſt conſider each Body , not barely as 
3x Jtis inicſelf an efdtire and diſtin& porti- 
*- on of Matter, but as itis a Part of the 
me Pare, and conſequently plac'd a» 
od anong a great Number and Variety of 
me PÞther Bodies, upon which it may AR, - 
ree #nd by which ic may be ated on, in ma- 
ere Þy waies, (vr upon many Accounts,) 
er Each of which Men are wont to Fancy, 


k ®. —OLDY 


" In thoſe Notes about Occult Qualiries, where the 
eleterious Faculty attribured to Diamonds is conſide» 
. þ 


nif-2 
eq 


ore as 


(2B) © | 
. "2s 2 diſtint Power or Quality in 'th 


ol 


Body, - by which thoſe Actions, or iu 
which thoſe Paſhons are produc'd. Ei 


if we thus conſider Things, we ſhall ng” 


much wonder, that a Portion of Matte, 
that is indeed endow'd but with a ver 
few Mechanical Aﬀecions , .as ſuch: 
determinate Texture apd Motion, bit 
is plac'd among a mniticude of othe 
Bodies, that difter in thqtfe Attribute 
from ir, and one another, ſhould be & 
pable- of having a great Number ad 
Variety of Relations co thoſe other Bo 
dies , and conſequently thould 
thought ro have many Diftint Is 
herent Qualities; by fuch as look apot 


- 


| 


C 


thoſe ſeveral Relations or Reſpedts ji + 


+ may have to Bodies without it, as Rel 
and Diſtin& Entities implanted in tie 


Bodyit ſelf. When aCurious Ward: 


15going, thongh the. Spting be tha 
which purs all the Parts into Mortiol, 
yet we do not Fancie (as an Indian 
Chinois would perchance do) in th 
T Sp 


* 


< 
= 


| —_ . 
pring one Faculty to move the Tndet 


 Wniformely round the Dial-plate,'2no+ 
Ther ro ſtrike che Hour, , and perhaps 


X 
_ 
th 


—_ 
T1 


9% & Third to give an Alarme, or ſhew the 
7 + of the Moon, or rhe Tides; all ghe 
hn, -vCion of the Spring, (which is but a fle- 


ible piece of Steel, forcibly coifd ro- 


: 'E<ther,) being but an Endeavour to dt- 
/ te or unbind its (elf, and the reft be- 
: pn zg perform'd by the various Reſpects 


Ic hath to the ſeveral Bodies (that com- 
Bo ofſe the Warch) among which it is 
Pace, and which they have One to a- 
other.” Weall Know , that the Sun 

ath a power to Harden Clay, and Sof- 


yy en Wax, and Melt Butter, and Thaw 
q Ace and turn Warer into Vapours, and 
nd ake Air expand it (elf in Wearher- 
fe. laſſes, and contribpte to Blanch Lin- 
a Men, and make che White $skin of the 


ace Swarthy, and Mowed Graſs Yel- 
_Jow,and ripen Fruit, hatch the Eggs of . 
k-worms, Caterpillars, and the like. 
nfeds, 'and pertorm I know not bow 
| many 


(30) 
contrary Effets ; and yer theſe are nt 
diſtin Powers or Faculties in the 


work upon, and the Conditionot the 6 
ther Bodies that are concern'd in 
Operation. And therefore whethe 


the Sunin ſome caſes have any Infle 


ence*at all diſtin from its Light aol 


Heat, we ſee, that all thoſe Phenomen 
we have thought fit to name are prody | 
Cible by the heat of the common Cul- 
nary Fire duly apply:d and regulated. 
And (o, to give an Inftaxce of anothe' Þ 
Kind, when ſome years fince, to Ty Fi 
ſome Experiments about-the Propagt 
tian of Motion, with Bodies leſs capt 


ble of being batter'd by one ano 
then thoſe chat have been formerly i 
ploy's; I caus'd ſome [ohd Bals of 

| '$ 


many other things,divers of which ſeen 


] 


but onely the Productions of irs Hex, $ 
(which ir ſelf is but the brisk, and cop. 
ful'd Local Motion of the Minute p41 4} 
of a Body,)} diverlify'd by-the differing t 
Textures of the Body that it chances ty» 
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(32) 


kilfulty harden'd , and exquiſitely 


ap's and glaz'd , to be purpoſely 


made;-each of theſe poliſhed Balls was a 
\Spbzrical Looking-Glaſ(s, which plac'd 


the mid'ſt of a Room, would exhibic 


the Images of the Obje@s round about 


, in a very regular and pleaſing Pers 
ive. It would Contract the Image, 

d Refe& the Beams of che Syn, after 

manner differing from Flat and from 
onvex Logking Glaſſes, It would in 


fle & neat Perſpe&ive leſſen che Image of 


im that look'd upon it; and bend it, 


Snd it would ſhew that Image, asif ir 
Fere behind the Surtace, and withya the 
ul» Jolid ſbſtance of the Sphzre, and in 
Jome it had 411 thoſe DiſtiaR, aad ſome 
-Þf chem wonderful Properties , which 
Either Antient or Modern Writers of 


atoptricks have demonſtrated to be- 
ng to Sphzrical Specula, as ſucky afd 
et the Globe furniſh'd with all theſe 
roperties and Aﬀections, was bur the 
0n it {elf reduc'd by the Artificer to 
, a 


' made it Specular, was not-diſtin& fron 


perfectly Globous,) may with. a goo. 


(32) = 
a Spdzrical Figure, (for the Glaſs, tha 


the Superficial parts .of the Iron, re# 
dnc'd all of them eo a Phyſically equi- 4 
diſtance from the Centgr.) And dl. þ 
Specula, Sphzrical enough as to lenl; 7 
youmay make ſtore in a trice,by break 'þ 
ing a large Drop of Quick- filver int 

ſeveral little ones, each of which wil 

ſerve for Objects plac'd pretty near it, p 
and the ſmaller of which, ( being th x 
leaſt -deprels'd in the middle by the J 
own weight , and conſequently moy 


Microſcope plac'd ina Windoyy attai: 
you no unpleaſant proſpect obzhe neigh © 
bowing: Objects ; -and yet tg, reduce! ; 
parcel of Sragnant Quickfilyes, whis* 
wil:much zmulace a Flat: Looking: 
Glas, into many of theſe little Sphai,! 
cal Specul2, whoſe Propertiesare (0d 
fering from thofe of Plain ones, the thr 
intervenes nothing but a ſleight L 
Motion, which ia the ewinchkliog > 


(33) 
ye changeth . the Figure of. the (elf 
aYJame Matter. P.. | | 
rs bbave ſaid thus much / Pyrophilus) to 
1u- Femove rhe Miſtake, That every th 
1.0. yen are wont tocall a Dnality., mu 
nit Mmeeds bear Real and Phyſical Entity, 
tab Þecauſe of the: Importance of the Sub- 
int} get; and yet1have omitred ſome things 
wil That might have been pertinently added, 
r it partly becauſe I may hereatter ' have. 
| th Ppportuniyto take thenzin, and part» 
the Jy becauſe I-would. not. any farther 
na Jengthen this-Excurſion, which yer I 
uſt not*Conclude, till I have added 
Shis ſhort Advertiſement. *. + « 
$ ThatlT have choſen to Declare whar 
F mean by Qualities, rather. by Exam- 
Þles, then Definictons, perily becauſe 
PÞcing immediately or reductively the 
bjeas of ſenſe, Men generally unders 
and pretty - well 'what one another 
the Mean, when they are ſpoken of: (As ta 
ay, that the Taſt of (ach a thing is Sa- 
ne or SOT, _or that ſuch a Sound is 
| Melo- 


41” [ 


: 
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(39) 
Melodious, Shrill,or Jarring, (eſpecial 
if when we ſpeak of Senſible Qualit; 


we adde ſome Enumeration of parti 
laf Subjects, wherein they do'the mol” 
Emineatly refide,) will make a Manas 
foon underſtqod, as if he ſhould go 
bout to give Logical Definitions © 
thoſe Qualities:) and partly becauſe th? 
Notions of things are not yet ſo wel 
ſtated, and agreed on, bur rhat it is mi 
ny times difficult to Aſſign their tives; 
Genus's:2nd Ariſtotle himſelf doth nu? 
onely define Accrdents without 'ſertin!” 
down their Genws, but when he come? 
to define Fvalities, hetels us,that 243 - 
1H 15 that by which « thing 5+ ſaid to ki} 
-2ealis, where I would have you tal: 
Aotice both, that in his Definition he 0X; 
mits the Gexws, and that 'tis no ch $4 
ly Thing to givea very good DefinittY* 
on of Qualities, ſince he that is reput'Þ 
the great Maſter of Logick, where ky# 
pretends to give us one, doth bur upe 
the matcer define the thing, by the ſac 
enuny, 


(35) 
thing; for 'tis ſuppoſ'd to be as little 
known what 2ualis is, as what Pualitas 
is, and me thinks he does juſt as it I 
= ſhould define Whiregeſs to be that, for 
@ which a thing is called White, or Ver- 
rue, that for which a Man is {aid to be 
# Vertuous tf. Beſides that, I much 


8 f Since: the writing of this, the Author found, that 
lome of the E mincnteſt of the modern Schoolmen 
themſclves, have been,as well as he,unſatisfied with the 
Ariſtotel.an Dctinirion of Quality: concerning which 

7 (10 ro mention Keviwe, a Learned Proteſtant. Anno- 

F tator upon $#4*cz.) Ariags ſayes (diſp.y.ſeft.2.ſubſ.1.) 

& Per baze nhil explicatur; nam de boc querimus, quid ſit 

8 eſſe qual Atces babere qualitatem ;, bonus Circulus: qua- 

"3 litas ft id quo quis fit qualis, & efſe qualem «ſt babere 

& Sualitat.m, And even the famous Jcſuir Suarez, 

Stchough he endeavours to excuſe ir, yer confeileth,chat ic 

WS lcaves che proper Notion of + vuality as obſcure to us as 

© b-fore: ( Due d:finitio, ſaith he, cet ca ration? efſcrs 

F'valts videatur, quod detur per babitudinem ad effeflum 

S$formalem, quem omnis Forma ((ſeatialiter reſvicit, tamen 

het quod a1 nos (pettat, aque obſcura nobis manct propria 7a- 
0 Lualttatis.) Suarex, Diſoutat. Metaphyic. 42, Bur 
SHutadus (in his Metaphyſi-al Diſputations)ſpeaksmo.e 
2Þuldly , tellipg us roundly, thar it is Nox 1am Definitro, 
04am inacis quedam I ugatio,which makes me the more 
onder, that a famous Carteſian (whom | forbear 10 

ame) ſhould content himſelf ro give us ſuch an Inſig= 

ificant, or at lzaſt Superficial Definition of Quality, 
doubt, 


(36) 
doubt, whether his Definition be not 
Uantrue agg well as Obſcure, for to the 
Queſtion, 2uals res eff? Anſwer may® 
bereturn'd out ofiſome, if not all of the! 
other Pr edicaments of Accidents: which» 
ut ſome of the Modern Logicians being 
' - aware of, they have endeavoured to} 
ſalve the matter with certain Caution; 
| and Limitations, which however they; 
| may argue the Deviſors to be ingens- 
| | ous, do, for ought I can diſcern , leave'F 
| | | us ſtill ro ſeek tor a right and intelligr 7 
| 


ble Definition of Quality in general, 
though to give ſuch a one be probably? 
a much eafier Task, then to define ma-* 


hl ny Qualities, that may benam'd in pa## 
; ticular, as Saltneſs, Sowrnels, Green/F! 
i} Blew, and many others , which whats 
'; 1 we hear nam'd, every man knows wh 


iv is meant by them, though no man (th? 
| I know of) hath been able to give a 7 
curate Definitions of them. 


IV. Aandit we ſhould conceive, th 


(37) 
all thereſt of the Univerſe were annihi- 
lated, except any of theſe entire and 


= undivided Corpuſcles, (treated of in 


the 34 Particular toregoing,) it is hard 


> tofay what could beattriburedto it, be- 
o&# fidces Matter, Motion {or Reſt,) Bulk, 
* and Shape, (whence by the way you 


+ may take notice, that Bulk, though u- 
3 ſually rakenina Comparative ſenſe, is 


in our ſenſe an abſolute Thing , fince 


7 a Body would have it , though there 


were no other in the World.) But now 
+ there being aRually in the Univerſe 
2 great Multicudes of Corpuſcles ming- 


Z led among themſelves , there ariſe in 


2, th 


+2 any diſtin portion of Matter, which a 
Z number of them make up , two new 
* Accidents or Events: the one doth 


more relate to each particular Corpuſ- 


; cle in reference to the (really or ſuppo. 
-*ſ{edly) able Bodies about it, namely 
its Poſture, (whether Eredted, Inclin'd, 
wor Horizontal:) And, whea two or 


more of ſuch Bodies are plac'd one by 
E 2 another, 


there is Phyſically any thing more ini 


(38) ; 
anorher, the manner of their being 4 
plac'd, as one beſides another , or one 
behind another , may be call'd their ® 
Order, as I remember, Ariſtotle in his 
Mertaphyſicks, 1b, 1.c4p. 4, recites this |; 
Example out of the antient Corpuſcu- 7 
larians, That A and N differ in Figure, 
and ANandN A in Order, Z and N 
in Scituation: and indeed Poſture and} 
Order ſeem both of them reducible to 
Scituation. And when many Corpuſ 
cles do ſo convene together as to com. 
pole any diſtin Body, as a Stone, or1_| 
Metral,then from their other Accident! 
(or Modes, ) and from theſe two at 
mention'd, there doth emerge a certain? 
Diſ poſition or Contrivance of Parts in? 
the whole, which we may call the Tex-; 
ture of it, 

V. And if we ſhould conceive 1s 
the reſt of the Univerſe to be annihile” 
ted, ſive one ſuch Body, ſuppoſe a Met, 
tal or a Stone, it were hard to ſhew, th 
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th 
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then Matter, and the Accidents we have 
already named. Bur now we are to 


ir conſider, that there are de faFoin the 


world certain ſenſible and rational Be. 


's 7 ings,that we call Men, and the body of 
v2 Man having ſeveral of its external parts, 
* as<he Eye, the Ear, &c. each of a di- 


ſtink and peculiar Texture, whereby it 
is capable to receive Impreſſions from 
the Bodies about it, and upon that ac- 
count it is call'd an Organ of Senſe, we 


.* muſtconſider, I ſay, that theſe Senſo- 


© ries may be wrought upon by the Fi- 


gure, Shape, Motion, and Texture of 


* Bodies wichout them , after ſeveral 


tan? waies, ſome of thoſe External Bodies 
02 being fitted to affe the Eye,others the 
-2 Ear, others the Noltcils, &c. And to 


= theſe Operations of the Objects on the 
= Senſories, the Mind of Man, which up- 


11+ on the account of its Union with the 


ink 


th 


Body perceives them, giveth diſtin 
Names, calling the one Light or Co- 
lour,the other Sound, the orher,Odour, 

E 3 &C, 
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&c. And becauſe alſo each Organ 0 
Senſe, as the Eye, or the Palat, may 
be ir (elf differingly affected by Exter-M 
nal Obje&s, the Mind likewiſe give © 
the Objects of the ſame Senle diſtin&/! 
Appellations,calling one colour Green, 
the other Blew, and one caft Sweer,and 
another Bitter, &c. Whence Men have” 
been induc'd to frame a long Catalogue: 
of ſuch Things as, for their relating to 
our Senſes, we call Senlible Qualities," 
and becauſe we have been converſant 7 
with them, before we had the uſe 0: 
Reaſon, and the Mind of Man is prone: 
to conceive almoſt every Thing (nay; 
even Privations, as Blindneſs, Death,” 
&c.) under the notion of a true Entitie; 
or Subſtance 2s it ſelf is; we have bee” 
from our Infancy aptco imagine , tha! 
theſe Senſible Qualities are Real Be: 
ings, in the Objects they denominate,”” 
and have the faculty or power to work 
{ach and ſuch things; as Gravity hath 1 


power to ſtop the motion of a m_ 
ot 
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ſhot upwards , and carry that ſolid 
Globe of Matter toward the Center of 
.& the Earth, whereas indeed (according 
"7 ro what wehave largely ſhewn above) 
> there is in the Body , to which thele 


# Senſible Qualities are attributed, no« 
| thing of Real and Phyſical, but rhe Size, 
* Shape, and Motion,or Reſt of irs com- 
Z ponent Particles , "together with that 
Texture of the whole, which reſults 
# from their being ſo contriv'd as they 
# are; nor is it neceflary they ſhould have 
* inthem any thing more, like to the 
& Ideas they occaſion in us, thoſe Ideas 
being -either the Effets of our Praju- 
dices,or Inconfiderateneſs, or elſe to be 
tercbt from the Relation, that happens 


3 to be betwixt thoſe Primary Accidents 


of the Senit1ble ObjeR, and the peculiar 
Texture of the Organ it affeRts, as when 
* aPin, being run into my Finger,cauſerh 
© pain, there is no ciſtin& Quality in the 


+ Pinanſwerable to what Iam apt to fan- 


Cle Pain to be, but the Pin ig it ſelf is 
E4 one- 
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onely ſlender, ſtiff, and ſharp, and by 
thoſe qualities happens to make a S0- 
lution of Continnity in my Organ of# 


. Touching, upon which , by reaſon of*” 


the Fabrick of the Body, 3nd the inti- | 7 
mate Ulnion of the Soul with it, therea-® 
riſeth that croubleſome kind of Percep-| 
tion/which we call Pain,and I ſhall anon} 
more particularly ſhew, how much that 
depends upon the peculiar fabrick of 
the Body. 

VI. Buthere I foreſeea Difficulty, ? 
which being perhaps the chiefeſt, cha” 
we ſhall meet with againſt the Corpuſ- 3 
cular Hypotheſis , it will deſerve to % 
be, before we proceed any farther, taken # 
notice of, And it is this,that, whereas 
weexplicate Colours, Odours, and the# 
like ſenſible Qualities by a relation ti 
our Senſes, it ſeems evident, that they! 
have an abſolute Being irrelative to Us; 7 
for, Snow (tor inſtance) would be white, | * 
and a glowing "Coal would be hot,Þ; 


though there were no Man or any other 
Animal 
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byY Animal in the World: and *tis plain, 
So that Bodies donot onely by their Qua= 
of lities work upon Our ſenſes , but upon 
| of” other, and thoſe, Inanimate Bodies as 
nti- 7 the Coal will nor onely heat or burn a 


ea Man's handifhe touch it, but would 
ep-® likewiſe heat Wax, (even ſo much as to 
non melt ir, and make ic low,) and thaw Ice 
ha Hinto Water, though all the Men, and 
; of M ſenſitive Beings in the World were an- 


nihilated, To clear this Difficulty, I 
2 have ſeveral things co repreſent, and, 
hat 1. I ſaynot, that there are no other 
uſe Accidents in Bodies then Colours, O- 


to Fdours, and the like; for i have already 
ken Wtaughr, that there are ſimpler and more 
rea Primitive Aﬀeions of Matter, from 
the which theſe Secondary Qualities, if I 
1 t1may (o call chem, do depend: and that 
hey Mrhe Operations of Bodies upon one ano* 


; #3ther ſpring from the ſame, we ſhall ſee 
ite, | *by and by. 

ot, 2+ Nor do [I ſay, that all Qualities of 
Bodies are diret#ly Senſible, but 1 ob- 
ſerve, 
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ſerve, that when one Body works upot 
another, the knowledg we have of their 
Operation, proceed, either from ſome} 
{enſ{ible Quality, or ſome more Catho-"?; 
lick afte&ion of Matter , as Motion, ? 
Reſt,or Texture, generated or deſtroy'{% 
in one of them, for elſe it is hard to con- 
ceive, how we ſhould come $0 diſcove 
what paſles betwixt them, 

3- We mult not look upon every di-W. 
ſtint Body, that works npon our Ser- 
ſes, as a bare Jump of Matter of that# 
bigneſs and outward ſhape, that it ap-% 
pears of, many of them having thei® 
parts curiouſly contriv'd, and moſt 0% 

them perhaps in motion too. Nat? 
muſt we look upon the Univerſe that? 
ſurroundsus ,asvpon a moveleſs and un# 
diſtinguith'd Heap of Matter , but a% 
upon a great Engine, which, having! 
either no Vacuity, or none that is conh-* 
derable, betwixc its parts (known tt? 
us, ) the ations of particular Bodies up% 
on one another muſt not be barely z 
mate 
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mated, as if two Portions of Matter of 
their Bulk and Figure were plac'd in 
ſome imaginary Space beyond the 
World, bur as being ſcituated in the 
World, conſticuted as it now is, and 
| conſequently as having their ation up- 
Ton each other liable co be promoted, 
or hindred , or modity'd by the Acti- 
Hons ofother Bodies beſides them: as in 
Clock, a ſmall force apply'd to move 
Zche Index tothe Figure of 12,will make 
rhe Hammer ſtrike often an«i forcibly a- 
-**8ainſt the Bell, and will make a jar grea- 
ne!Frer Commotion among the W heels 
Hand Weights, then a tar greater force 
ZwouldCco, if the Texture and Contri- 
Fvance of the Clock did not aaundantly 
*$contribure co the Production of {v great 
 2an Effet. And 1n agitating Water in» 

2x0 Froth, the Whitenels would never 
*FÞe produc'd by that Motion, were it not 
<1 hat the Sun, or other Lucid Body, thi- 
ning upon that Aggregate of ſmall 
ubbles, enables them to reflect contu- 
ſedly 
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ſedly great ſtore of little, and as it were 
contiguous lucid images to the Ey 
And fo the giving to a large Meralling® 
Speculum a Concave figure,would ne- .. 
verenable it to ſet Wood on fire, an. 

even to mele down Metrals readi!y, it 
the Sun beams, that in Cloudleſs days? 
do, as to ſenſe, fill the Air, were not by! 
th help of that Concavity, thrown toge* 
ther to a Point. And to ſhew You by 
eminent Inſtance , how various and ho 
differing Efte&ts the Same action of i? 
Natural Agent may procuce, according” x 
to the ſeveral Diſpoſitions of the Bo-2 
dies it works upon,do but confider,tha; 
in two Eggs,the one Prolifick,the other; 
Barren, the (enſe can perhaps diſtioguilt: 
before Incubation no difference at all; 
and yet theſe Bodies,outwardly ſo like} 
do ſo differ in the internal diſpoſitions 
of their parts, that if they be both «7 
poſ'd to the ſame degree of Hear, (whe: 
ther of a Hen, or an Artificial Oven 
that Heat will change the one into a pi 
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iS trid and ſtinking Subſtance, and the 0- 
ye ther into a Chick, turn'ſh'd with great 
F variety of Organical parts of very diffe- 
- ring confiſtences, and curious as well as 
differing Textures. 
7, If 4+. 1 do not deny, but that Bodies 
aye? may be ſaid, in a very favourable ſenſe, 
® ro bavethoſe Qualities we call Senſible, 
2 though there were no Animals in the 
World: for a Body in that caſe may dite 
fer from thoſe Bodies, which now are 
of i quite devoid of Quality, in its having 
ding” ſuch 2 diſpoſition of its Conſtituent 


3 apply'd to the Senlory of an Animal, 
Fit would produce ſuch a ſenſible Quali- 
EZ ty, which a Body of another Texture 
2X3 would not; as though if there were no 

ke Animals, there would be no ſuch thing 
rio as Pain, yet a Pin may upon the account 
1 ex27 of its Figure be fitted to cauſe pain, in 
whe,” caſe it were mov'd againſt a Man's fin- 
| ger, whereas a Bullet, or other blunt 
Body moy'd againſt it with no greater 
force, 
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force, will not cauſe any ſuch percepti 
on of pain. And thus Saow,thoughi 
there wereno Lucid Body nor Organ 
Sight inthe World, it would exhibit” 
no Colour ar all, (for I could nor find” 
it had any in places exa&tly darkned,\ 
yet it hath a greater diſpoſition tha” 
a Coal or Soot to reflect ſtore of Light» 
outwards, when the Sun ſhines upar? 
them all three, Aad fo we (ay, that; 
Luteis in tune , whether it be actually 
plaid upon or no, if the Strings be al? 
{o duly ſtretch, as that it would apper® 
to be in Tune, if it were play'd upon.'# 
But asif You ſhould thruſt a Pin into® 
a man's Finger, botha while betore an($ 
after his Death, though the Pin be 8% 
ſharp at one time as at another, and m+%# 
keth in both caſes alike a Solution of 
Continuity; yet in the tormer caſe, the 
ARQtion of the Pin will produce Pain,aul 
not in the latter, becauſe in this the*” 
prick'd Body wants the Soule, and con 
(Fueacly, che Perceptive Faculty: fo 
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if there were no Senſitive Beings, thoſe 
Bodies that are now the Objects of our 
Senſes, would be but diſpoſetively, it I 
iidt””? may fo ſpeak, endow'd with Colours, 

0d" Taſts, and the like 5 and a&#»ally but 
ed) onely with thoſe more Catholick Aﬀes. 
& ions of Bodies, Figure, Motion, Tex- 


®Z Toilluſtrate this yet alittle farther, 
& ſuppoſe a Man ſhould bear a Drum ar 
= ſome diſtance from the mouth of a 
ea Cave, conveniently ſciruared to return 
Par? the Noiſe he makes; alchough Men will 
00.2 preſently conclude, that That Cave hath 
into an Echo, and will be apt to fancy upon 
X char account ſome Real Property in the 
2 place, to which the Echo is faid to be 
# long , and although indeed the ſame 
a 01%? Noiſe made in many other of the neigh» 
the? bouring places, wauld not be reflected 
an'® to the Eare, and conſequently would 
| the?” maniteſt thoſe places ro have no 
cog; Echos; yet to ſpeak Phylically of 
- Off things, this Peculiar Quality or Pro- 

i perty 
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perty wefancy in the Cave, is in It nc 
thing elſe but the Hollownels of its F 
gure, whereby *ris ſo diſpol'd, 4s when 
the Air beats againſt ir, ro refle& the 
Motion towards the place whence thatz7 
Motion began; and chat which paſſeh®# 
on-this occaſion is indeed but this, That 
the Drum ſtick falling upon the Drum, 
makes a Percuſſionot the Air, and puts 
that Fluid Body into an Undulating® 
Motion, and the Aery Waves thruſt-y 
ing on one another, 'till they arrive 8Z 
the hollow Superficies of the Cave, 
have by reaſon of its reſiſtance and fb# 
gure, their Motion determin'd the con, 
trary way, namely backwards towards 
thar part where the Drum was, vvhen 
it vvas ſtruck, ſo that in That, vvhich? 
here happens, there intervenes nothing 
but the Figure of qne Body, and the? 
Motion ot another, though it a Mans® 
Ezr chance ro be in the way of theſe 
Motions of the Air forwards and back: 
vvards, it gives him a Perception « 

them, 
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them, which he calls Sound; and be- 
cauſe theſe Perceptions, which are ſup- 
a pos'd to proceed from the ſame percuſ- 
the” lion of the Drum, and thereby of the 
batZ7 Air, are made at diſtin& times one after 
ethFZanother , That hollow Body , from 
baWwhence the Laſt Sound is conceiv'd to 
um, Wcome to ghe Air, is imagined to have a 
utFpeculiar Faculty, upon whoſe account 
ing®Men are wont to ſay, that ſuch a place 

ul-Mhath an Echo. 

en? 5. And whereas one Body doth often 
we ZJeem to produce in another divers ſuch 
d Qualities, as we call Senſible , which 
Qualities therefore ſeem not to need 
any reference to our Senſes, I conſider, 
hat when one Inanimate Body works 
pon another, there is nothing really 
produced by the Agent in the Patienc, 
ave (ome Local Motion of its Parts, or 
$ZJome Change of Texture conſequent 
pon that Motion; and fo, it the Pati- 
*KEot come to have any ſenſible Quality, 
| otchat it bad not before, it acquires it up- 
F on 
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that by means of irs Efte&s upon ou 
Organs of Senſe, we are induc'd toattri 
bute this or that ſenſible Quality toit 


As in caſe a Pin ſhould chance by ſom, 


inanimate Body to be driver, againſt; 


Man's Finger, that which the Agen. 


doth, is but ro put 3 ſharp and {lend 
Body into ſuch a kind of Motion, ar 
that which the Pin doth, is to pierceis 
to a Body that it meets with, not har 


enough to reſiſt its Motion, and foths, 


upon this there ſhould enſue ſuch: 
thing as Palin, is but a Conſequent, thi 
ſuperadds nothing of Real to the Fi 
that occaſions that Pain. So if a piec 
of Tranſparent Ice be, by the falling 
ſome heavy and hard Body upon it, bro 
ken into a Groſs Powder that look 
Whittſh, the falling Body doth nothin 
ro the Ice but break it into very (ms 
Fragments, 'lying contuſedly upon 


on the ſarge account, upon which othe,? 
Bodies haveit,and it is but a conſequen® 
to this Mechanical Change of Texture, 


anothe. 
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another; though by reaſon of the Fa- 
brick of the World, and of our Eyes, 
there doth in the day time upon this 
Comminution , enſue ſuch a kind of 
copious RefleRion of the incident Light 
to our Eyes, as we call Whireneſle: and 
when the Sun, by thawing this broken 
Ice, deſtroyes the Whiteneſs of thar 


'Portion of Matter,and makes it become 


Diaphanous, which it was not before, 
it doth no more then alter the Texture 
of the Component parts, by putting 
them into Motion, and thereby into a 
new Order; in which, by reaſon of the 
diſpoſition of the Pores intercepted be- 
twixt them, they refleR but few of the 
incident beams of Light , and tranſmic 
moſt of them. Thus whea with a Bur- 
niſher You poliſh a rough piece of Sil- 
ver, that which is really done,is bur the 
Depreſſion of the little Protuberanc 


{ Parts into one Level with the reſt of 
the Superficies; though upon this Me- 
=Chanical change of the Texture of the 


F 2 Supers 
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Superficial parts, we Men ay , that itz 
hath loſt the Quality of Roughneſ# 
and acquir'd that of Smoothnels, be 

- Cauſe that whereas betore, the little Ex 

*  Mancies by their Figure reſiſted alittle 
the Motion of our Finger, and grate: 
upon them a little, our Fingers non. 
meet withno ſuch offenſive Reſiſtance 
"Tis true that the Fire doth thaw Ice, 
and alſo both make Wax flow,and ens 
ble it to burn a Mzn's hand, and ye 
this doth not neceflarily argue 1n it an) 
Inherent Quality of Hear, diſtin tron 
the Power it hath of putting the (mil 
parts of the Wax into ſuch a Motion, 
as that their Agitation ſurmounts the! 
Cohxhon , which Motion, togethe 
wich their Gravity, is enough to mak 
them pro tempore conſticute a Fluid Bo 
dy: and Aqua Fortis, without any (et 
fible) Heat, will make Camphire, cal 
on it, aſſume the form of a Liquor © q 
ſtint fromirz as 1 have try d , that!, h 
Rrong Fire will alſo make — thy 

wc 
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F fAaid: not toadde, that I know a Liquor, 
= into which certain Bodies being put» 


when both it Self, (as well as They,) 
is att wally cold, (and conſequent]y when 
You would not ſuſpect ir of an ARual 
Inhzrent Heat ) will not onely (| Peeci» 
ly diſſipate many of their parts into 
Smoak, but leave the reſt Black, and 
burnt almoſt like a Coal.Sothat though 
we ſuppoſe the Fire to do no more then 
variouſly and briskly to agitate the In- 
ſenſible parts of the Wax, That may 
ſuffice tomake vs think the Wax en- 
dow'd with a Quality of Heat: becauſe 
if ſfuch an Agication be greater then thar 
of the Spirit, and other parts of our Or. 
gans of Touching, That is enough to 
produce in us that Senſation we call 
Heat ; which is ſo much a Relative to 
the Senfory which -apprehends ir, thar 
vve (ee,that the ſame Lukevvarm Was 
ter, that is, vvhole Corpuſcles are mo» 
deraely agitated by the Fire,wtll 2ppear 
hot to one ofa Man's hands, it Thar be 
F 3 very 
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very cold; and cold to the other, in \# fe 
caſe it be very hot, though both of 
them bethe ſame Man's hands. To be# 


ſhort, it we fancy any two of the Bodies 
about us, as a Stone, a Metral, &c. to 
have nothing zr all ro Jo with any other 
Body 1n the Univer ſe, tis not ealy to 


conceive, eithcr how one can a& upon, 


the other, bur by Local Motion (ot the 
whole Body,or its Corporeal Effluvia;) 
or how by Motion it can do any more, 
then put the Parts of the other Body 
into Motion too, and thereby produce 
in them a Change of Scituation and 
Texture, or of ſome other of its Me- 
chanical AﬀeGtions: though this (Paſ- 


five) Body being plac'd among other © 


Bodies in a Woild conſtituted as ours 
now 15, and being brought co a upon 
the moſt curiouſly contriv'd Senlorics 
of Animals, may upon both theſe ac- 
counts exhibic many differing ſenſible 
Phenomena, which however we-look 


upon them as diſtin Qualities,are con- | | 


ſequently 


| 


} 
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d | { ſequently but the Effeds of the ofcen 
mention'd Catholick aftetions of Mat- 
4 rer,and deducible from the Size, Shape, 
Motion (or Reſt,) Poſture, Order, and 
the reſulting Texture of the Inſentible 
parts of Bodies, And therefore though, 
for ſhortne(s of ſpeech, I ſhall not (cru- 
ple to make uſe of the. word Qualitier, 
ſince it is already ſo generally receiv'd, 
yet'I would be underſtood to mean 
them in a ſenſe ſuitable to the Doctrine 
above deliver'd. As it I ſhould ſay, that 
Roughneſle is apt to grate and offend 
the Skin, I ſhould mean, that a File or 
other Body, by having upon its Surface 
a mulcitude of little hard and exſtant 
Parts, and of an Angular or ſharp Fis- 
* gure,is qualify'd to work the mention'd 
Effet: and (o if I ſhould ſay, that Hear 
melts Mettals, I ſhould mean, that this 
Fuſion is effected by Fire,or ſome other 
Body, which by the various and vehe- 
ment Motion of its inſenſible parts, 
does to us appear Hot. And hence, 


F 4 (by 
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(by the way,) I preſume You will eaſi- 
ly gueſs at what I think of the Contro-F 
verſy ſo hotly diſpured of late betwixt® 
two parties of Learned Men, wherect 
the One would have all Accidents to 
worke onely in virtue of the Matte' 4d 
they reſide 1n, and the Other would © 
have the Matrer to a&t onely in virtue b 
of -its Accidents: for conlidering, thit |. © 
on the one fide,'the Qualities, we here _ tl 
} ſpeak of, do ſo depend upon Matter, | a1 
Fl. that they cannot ſo much as have a Be. © 
$i ing but in, and by it; and on the other - *g 
fide, ifall Matter were but quite devoid tl 
aid of Motion, (to name now no other Ac- a: 
bn cidents,) I do not readily conceive,how | a 
i} $0 it could operate at all, Ichinkic is ſafeſt | © 
+ 0) Wn ro conclude, . That neither Matter, nor _ t: 
Ml Qualities apart, but both of them con- | d 
=} Jointly do perform, what we ſee done 
jak; by Bodies to one another, according to -t| 
'Y the Doctrine of Qualities juſt now de- V 
bj liver'd. L 
, » Of" 
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| rence to that ſort of mixt Bodies they 
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| ( of the Natwre of a Forme.) 


VII. VV E may now advance ſome. 

what farther , and contie 
der, that Men having taken notice, that 
certain conſpicuous Accidents were to 
be tound aflaciated in ſome Bodies, aud 
other Conventions of Accidents in 0s 
ther Bodies, they did for conventency, 
and for the more expeditious Expreſii- 
onof their Conceptions agree to diſtin- 


+puiſh them into ſeveral Sorts, which 


they” call Genders or Species, according 
as they reterr'd them either upwards to 
a more Comprehenſive ſort of Bodies, 
or downward to a narrower Species, Ar 
to Individuals: As, obſerving mm 


dies to agree in being Fuſible, Mallea- 


ble, Heavy, and thelike, they gave to 
that fort of Body the name of Metal, | 
which is a Genus in reference to Gold, 
Silver, Lead, and bur a Species in rete- 


call 
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call Fofil;a. This ſuperior Genus cots} 
prehending both Mettals, Stones, an(# 
diverſe other Concretions , though it” 
ſelf be bur a Species in reſpe& of Mix 
Bodies. Now when any Body is reterr'd | 9 
to any particular gpecies, (as of a Met | 
tal, a Stone, or the like, ) becauſe Me 
have for their Convenience agreed to le 
ſignifie all the Eſſentials requiſite to +/jn 
conſticute ſuch a Body by one Name, ar 
moſt of the Writers of Phyſicks har, -p! 
been aptto think, that beſides the com. | w 
mon Matter of all Bodies, there is bu 
Onething that diſcriminates it from 0- Y 
ther Kinds, and makes it what it is, and | c 
this for brevities ſake they call a Form; it 
which, becauſe all the Qualities and 0 | tt 
ther Accidents of the Body muſt de | 
pend on it, they alſo imagine to be a ve- *R 
ry Subſtance , and indeed a kind of 
n 
I 
E 


þ 


Soule, which united to the groſs Mat 
ter compoſes with it a Natural Body, 
and acts in it by the ſeveral Qualitiesto 
be found therein, which Men are wont: tl 
: (07 
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oaſcribe to the Creature ſo compoſ'q; 


® Burt asto this affair, I obſerve, that if 


(tor Inſtance) You ask a Man, whar 
Gold is, if he cannot ſhew you a piece 


' of Gold, and tell You, This is Gold, 


he will deſcribe is to You as a Body, 
that is extremely Ponderous,very Mal. 
leable and Ductile, Fuſtble and yer Fixr 


"inthe Fire, and or a Yellowiſh colour: 


and it You offer to put off to him a 
piece of Braſs for a piece of Gold, he 
will preſently refuſe it, and (it he under- 
ſtand Merrals) tell You, that though 
[Your Braſs be coloured like it, 'tis-not 
ſo heavy, nor ſo malleable, neither will 
itlike Gold refiſt the utmoſt brunt of 
the Fire, or reſiſt Aqua Fortis: and if 
You ask Men what they mean by a 
Ruby, or Niter, or a Pearl, they will 
ſill make You ſuch Anſwers, that You 
may clearly perceive, that whatever 
Men talk in Theory of Subftantial 
Forms, yet That, upon whoſe account 
they really diſtinguiſh any one Body 


j 
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from others, and refer it to this or th: 
Species of Bodies, is nothing bur i 
Aggregate or Convention of ſuch A 


cidents, as moſt men do by a kind of 4 
oreement (tor the Thing is more A 
bitrary then weare aware of) think n 
ceſlary or ſufficient ro make a Portia 
of the Univerſal Matter belong to thi 
or that Determinate Gen or Specit 
of Natural Bodies. And therefore no 
onely the Generality of Chymiſts, br 
diverſe Philoſophers, and,what is mor: 
{ome Schoolmen themſelves, maintz 
it to be poſſible to Tranſmute the ign) 
bler Mercals into Gold; which argue 
that if a Man could bring any Parcel « 
Matter to be Yellow , and Malleab|: 
and Ponderous, and Fixt in the Fue,an 
upon the Teſt, and Indifloluble in 4qs 
Fortis, and in ſome to haye a concur 
rence of all thoſe Accidents , by whic 
Men try True Gold from Falſe, the 
would tike it for True Gold withou 


ſcruple. Andia this caſe the generalz% 
0 


cl 
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#ty of Mankind wouldleave the School- 
Doctors to diſpute, whether being a 
" Fattitious Body, (as made by the Chy- 
miſts art, ) it have the Subſtantial Form 
Ar of Gold,and would vpon the account of 
* ' the Convention ot the fre{hiy menti. 
= on'd Accidents let it paſs Current a- 
W mongſt them, notwirthſtanoing moſt 
4 Mens greater care, not to be deceived in 
a matter of this nature then in :ny other. 
And indeed, ſince to ev ery Determinare 
i Species of Bodies, there doth belong 
z morethen One Quality,and tor the moſt 
 . part a concurrence of Many 1s lo Efſen- 
& rial ro That ſort of Bodies , that the 
want of any of them 1s iufhcient to ex+ 
©. clude it trom belonging to that Speczes: 
l ' there needs no more to diſcriminate 
C '"(ſufhciently any One kind. ot Bodies 
from all the Bodies in the World, that 
are not of that. kind; as the Chy miſts 
, Luna fixa, which they tell us wants not 
+ the Weight, the Malleableneſle, nor 
#2 che Fixtneſs, nor any other property of 
| Gold, 
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Gold, except the Yellowneſſe, (whid1 
makes them call it White Gold,) woul{#F 
by reaſon of that want of Colour be &' 


fily known from true Gold, And yo 
will not wgnder at this, it you confider, 
that thol&-Sphzres and Parallelopips 
dons differ bur in Shape, yet this difte 
rence alone is the ground of ſo may 
others , that Excli4 and other Gzome 
tricians have demonſtrated, I know not 
how many Properties of the one, which 
do no way belong to the other; and? 4 
riftotle himſelf ſomewhere tels us, That 
a Sphere is compol'd of Braſs and 
Roundneſs. And I ſuppoſe it would 
be rhought a Man's own fau't, if he 
could not diſtinguiſh a Needle from 1 
File, ora Key trom a pair of Sciſſors, 
though theſe being all made of Iron, 
anddifftering bur in Bigneſſe and Shape, 


are leſs remarkably diverſe then Natu-' 


ral Bodies, the moſt part of which differ 


from each other in tar more Accidents | 


| ariſt, Mebapb, [i ,7. 64p. $, 
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# then Two. Nor need we think that 
# Qualities being but Accidents , they 


cannot be eſſential to a Natural Bodys 
tor Accident, as I formerly nored \, 1s 
ſometimes oppoſ'd to Subſtance, and 
ſomerimes ro Eſſence: and though an 
Accident carf be but accidental ro Mat- 
ter, as 1t is a Subſtantial thing, yet it 
may be eſſential to this or that particue 
lar Body; as in Ariſtotle's newly menti- 
on'd Example, though Rouncneſs is 
but Accidencal to Braſs, yet 'tis Eſſen» 
tial ro a Braſen Sphere; becauſe, though 
the Brafle were devoid of Roundnefle, 
(as if it were Cubical, or of any other 
fhieure,) it would ſtill be a Corporeal 
Subſtance, yer without that Roundneſs 
it could not be a Sphzre: wherefore 
fince an Aggregate or Convention of 
Qualities is enough ro make the porti- 
on of Matter 'tis found in,what it is, and 
denominare it of this or that Determi- 
nate ſort of Bodies; and fince thoſe 
Qualities, as we have ſeen already, do 
themſelves 
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themſelves proceed from thoſe mor, 


Primary and Catholick afte&ions « 


Matter, Bulk, Shape, Motion or Re!,F 


and the Texture thence reſulting, why 
may we not ſay, that the Form of a By 
dy being made up of choſe Qualities v 
nited in one Subject, doth1ikewiſe con: 
fiſt in ſuch a Convention of thoſe new- 

ly nam'd -Mechanical Aﬀections 


Matter, as is neceſſary to conſticute z! 


Body of that Determinate kind, And, 
though 1 ſhall tor brevities ſake retai 
the word Forme, yet I would be under 


ſtood to mean'by it, not a Real Sub* 
ſtance diſtint trom Matter, but onely. 


the Mitter it felt of a Natural Body, 
configer'd with irs peculiar manner 0 
Ex.ſtence, which I think may not in 
conveniently be call'd either its Specife 
cal or its Denominating State, or its E|- 
Pe Modification, or, if you would 

wve me expreſs it in one word , Its 


Starip: for ſuch a Convention of Acci-y 
dEuts is ſufficient to perform the- Offi 
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ſ ces that are neceſſarily requir'd in what 
' Men call a Forme, ſince it makes the 
Body ſuch as-it is, making it appertain 


to this or that Determinate Species of 


\Bodies , and diſcriminating it from all 


other Species of Bodies whatſoever: as 


for Inſtance, Ponderouſneſs, Ductility, 


Fixtneſle, Yellowne(s, and ſome other 
Qualities , concurring in a portion of 


- Matter, do with it conſtitute $01d, and 


making it belong to that Species we 
call Mertals, and ro that (ort of Mettals 
we call Gold, do both denominate and 
diſcriminate it from Stones, Salts, Mar- 


4); chalites, and all other ſorts of Bodies 


thatarenot Mettals, and from Silver, 
Braſs, Copper, and all Mettals excepr 
Gold. And whereas 'tis ſaid by ſome, 
that the Forme alſo of a, Body ought to 
bethe Principle of its Operations, we 
ſhall hereatter conſider in what ſenſe 
That is co be admitted or. rejeRtedz in 


'} the meantime it may ſuffice us,that even 
1a the Vylgar Philoſophy *tis acknow- 
| G 


ledg'd, 
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ledg'd,that Natural Things for themol,# 
part operate by their Qualities, as Snoy 
dazles the Eyes by its Whiteneſs, an” 
Water ſcatter'd into drops of Rain fall; 
from the Clouds upon the account 
its Gravity. To which I ſhall adde, thi 
how great the power may be, which | 
Body may exerciſe by virtue of a fing| 
Quality, may appear by the Varions and 
oftentimes Prodigious Eftefts , whid: 
Fire produces by its Heat, when there 
by it melts Merrals, calcines Srons 
deſtroves whole Woods and Cities & ' 
And if ſeveral Active Qualities conven 
in one Body, (as that which in our Hy 
pothelis is meant by Forme, uſual 
compriſes ſeveral of them,) what gre: 
things may be thereby pertorm'd, my 
be ſomewhat gnefs'd at by the ftrang 
things we fee done by. ſome Engine 
which, being,zsEngins,undoudredly & 
void of Subſtantial Forms , muſt & 
thoſe ſtrange things they are admit; 
tor, by virtue of thoſe Accidents, th 
Sh an 
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& Shape, Size, Motion, and Contrivance, 


of their parts, Not to mention, that in 


#* our Hypotheſis, beſides thoſe Operati- 


ons that proceed from the Efſfential 
Modification of the Matter, as the Bo- 
dy (compol'd of Martter and neceſſary 
Accidents) is confider'd per modum wni- 
*s , 2s one Entire Corporeal Agent, 
ic may in diverſe caſes have other O- 


 perations, upon the account of thoſe 


particular Corpuſcles, which though 
they concurre to compole it, and are in 


"reference to the whole confider d bat as 


its parts, may yet retain their own par- 
ticular Nature, and diverſe of the pecu- 
liar Qualities: as in a Watch, beſides 
thoſe things which the Watch performs 
as ſuch, the ſeveral parts whereof ir 
conſt lts, as the Spring, the Wheels, 
the String, the Pins, &c, may have each 
of them its peculiar Bulk, Shape, and 
other Attributes, upon the account of 
- one Or more of which, the Wheel or 
Spring &c, res yo other things _ 

wnar 
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what it doth, as meerly a Conſtituent; 
part of the Watch. And fo in th# 
Milk of a Nurſe, that hath ſome hou”. 
before takena Potion, though the Cor 
puſcles of the purging Medicine appet 
not to ſenſe diſtin trom the other part 
of the Milk, which in far greater num 
bers concurre with'them, to conſtirut: * 
that white Liquor, yet theſe Purgatin:* * 
Particles,that ſeem bur to be part of the”; * 
Matter whereof the Milk confiſts, @ * 
yet ſoretain their own Nature and Qu+ * 
lities, that being (ack'd in with there! 
by the Infant, they quickly diſcriminat + 
and diſcover themſelves by purgin! 
him. Bur of chis Subje&t more here 
ter, 


( of Generation, Corruption, 
and Alteration.) 


VIII. ]* now remains that we declare 
what, according to the Tenou 
of our Hypotheſis, is co be meant by, 


Generation, Corruption, and Alter ation} 
(T h:2h 
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3 (Three Natnes, that have very much 
t!& puzled and divided Philoſophers.) In 
zu order hereunto we may conſider, 
yu I. Thatthere are in the World great 
vex ſtore of Particles of Matter, each of 
arts Which is too ſmall to be, whilſt ſingle, 
um- Senſible; and being Entire, or Undivi- 
mz. ded, muſt needs both have its Deter- 
tir: minate Shape, and be very Solid. inſos 
th much, that though ir be ext ally,and by 
' 4 © Divine Omniporence diviſible, yet by 
Ju reaſon of irs Smalneſs and Solidity, Na- 
ref © ture doth ſcarce ever aRually divide it; 
nat; + and theſe may in this ſenſe be call'd Az. 
ine nima Or Prima Naturalia. 
2. 2+ That thereare alſo Maltitudes of 
; Corpulcles, which are made up of the 
Coalition of ſeveral of the former M#- 
nima Naturalia; and whoſe Bulk is fo 
{mall, and their Adbzfion ſo cloſe and 
ſtri&, that each of theſelircle Primitive 
Concretions or Cluſtersit I may ſo call 
hem) of Particles is fingly below the 
:.&. diſcernment of Senſe, and though not 
M2 G 3 abſon 
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abſolutely indiviſible by Nature int 


the Prima Natural:a that compoſ'd it 
or perhaps iato other little FragmentyF 


yer, for the reaſons frethly intimated, 
they very rarely happen to be aQuall 
diflolv'd or broken, but remain. entin 


in great variety of ſenſible Bodies, ant 
under various forms or diſguiſes. Ag 


not to repeat, what we lately mention. 
of the undeſtroy'd purging Corpuſcle 
6t Milk; we ſee, that even Groſler a 
more compounded Corpulcles ma 
have ſuch a permanent Texture: Fo 
Quickfilver, tor inſtance, may be turni 
into a red Powder for a Fulible an; 


Malleable Body, or a Fugitive Smoik, * 
and diſguiſ'd I know not how many 6 
ther wayes, and yet remain true andre 
coverable Mercury. And theſe are 4)! 


it were the Seeds, or immediate Prind) 
ples of many ſorts of Natural Bodies 


as Earth, Water, Salt, &c, and thok | 
{ingly inſenfible, become capable,wha; 
united, to aftet the Senſe: as 1 wt. 
try62 
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int. J try'd, that if good Camphire be kept a 
| i\M while in pure Spiric of Wine, it will 
a thereby be reduc'd into ſuch Little 
red, Parts, as totally to diſappear in the Li- 
al; quor, without making, it look leſs clear 
tin then fair Water, and yet, if into this 
2n Mixture you pour a competent quanti- 
A; ty of Water, in a moment the ſcatter'd 
n{  Corpuſcles of the Camphire will, by re. - 
(uniting themſelves, become W hite, 
21 © and conſequently Viſible , as before 
ny _ their Diſperſion. - 

Fy © 3. That as well each of the Minima 
0. Natwralia, as each of the Primary Clu- 
ani » ſters above mention'd, having its own 
ak. + Determinare Bulk & Shape,wien theſe 
0. come to adhere to oneanother, it muſt 
16. 4lwates happen, that the Size,and ofter, 
 z-7 that the Figure of the Corpuſcle com- 
pold by their Juxta-poſition and Co- 
6 hxfen,will be chang'd: and not ſe/dome 
of; £00, the Motion either of the one,or the 
1. Other, or both, will receive a new Ten- 
x; dency, or be alter'd as to its Velocity, 
og 5 G 4 or 
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or otherwiſe, And the like will hay; 
pen,when the Corpuſcles,that compo 
a Cluſter of Particles, are disoyn'd, of 
any thing of the little Maſs is broke” | 
off. And whether any thing of Marte 
be added to a Corpuſcle, or taken fron 
it in either caſe, (as we juſt now intim+ 
ted,) the Size of it muſt neceſſarily be 
alter'd, and for the moſt part the Figure 
will be ſo-to0, whereby it will both ac- 
quire a Congruity to the Pores of ſome |} 
Bodies, (and perhaps ſome of our Sen- 
ſories, ) and hecome Incongruous to 
thoſe of others, and conſequently be yp 
qualify'd, as I ſhall more fully ſhew you” 
hereafter, to operate on diverſe occali-. 
ons, much otherwiſe then it was fitted} 
to do before. 7 
That when many of theſe inſen- | 
ſible Corpuſcles come to be aflociated 
into one viſible Budy, if many or moſt 
of them be put into Motion, from what 
cauſe ſoever the Motion proceeds, T hat 
it ſelf may produce great Changes, anc | 
new * > 
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IJ new Qualities in the Body they com- 
poſe; for net onely Motion may perform 
of much , even when it makes not any 
ke?” viſible Alteration init, as Air put into 
tte ſwift Motion, (as when it is blown out 
ron of Bellows) acquires 2 new Name, and ' 
m+ is call'd W:n4, and to the Tuuch appears 
' be far colder then the ſame Air nor fo 
ure form'dinto a Streaygggnd Iron, by being 
ac briskly rubb'd 2gaW Wood or other 
"me > Tron, hath irs ſmall parts ſo agitated, as 
en- to appear hot ro our Senſe: but this 
Motion oftentimes makes viſible Alte- 
rations 1n the Texture of the Body into 
* which it is receiv'd, for alwates the 
+ Moved parts ſtrive tro communicate 
- their Motion, or ſomewhat, of the des» 

eree of it, to ſome parts that were be- 
en- _ foreeither at Reſt, or otherwiſe mov'd, 
ted | and oftentimes the ſame Mov'd parts 
oft do thereby either dis)oyn, or break 
hat ſome of the Corpulcles they hic againſt, 
hat and thereby change their Bulk , or 
nd | Shape, or both, and either drive ſome 
en © 


of 
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ofthem quiteout of the Body, and per 


haps lodge themſelves in their place, 


or elſe aſſociate them anew with other, 
F 


Whence it uſually follows, that the 


Texture, is fora while at leaſt, and, un 
leſſe it be very ſtable and permanen, 
for good and all, very much alter'd, and 
eſpecially, in thar the Pores or little Is 
tervals intercept 
ponent Particles, 


11] be chang'd as to 


twixt the com 


| 


| 


Bigne(s, or Figure, or both, and ſo wil | 


ceaſe to be commen(urate to the Cor 


puſcles that were fit for them before, +» 


2nd. become commenſurate to ſuch Cor. 


puſcles of other Sizes and Shapes, a. 


till then were incongruous to them 


Thus we fee that Water , by looſing. 


the wonted agitation of its parts, m1 
acquire the Firmnefle and Brirtleneſl 
we find in Ice, and looſe much of the 
Trantparency it had whilſt it was a Li 
quor. Thus alſo by very hard rubbing 
two pieces of Refinous Wood agaiol 


one another, we may make them thro#: 
out. 
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FF out diverſe of their looſer parts into 


Steams and viſible Smoak, and may, if 


the Actrition be duely continued, make 
+ that commotion of the parts ſo change 


the Texture of the whole, as afterwards 
co turn the ſuperficial parts into a kind 
of Coal, And thus Milk, eſpecially in 
hot weather, will by the inteſtine, though - 
languid, Motions of its parts, be in a 
ſhort'time turn'd intoa thinner ſort of 


* liquor then Milk, and into Cream, and 


this (laſt nam'd) will by being barely . 


* agitated in a Churn, be turn'd in a ſhor- 


ter time into that Unuous and conſi- 


. ſtent Body we call Butter,andinto thin, 


fluid, and ſower Butter- milk. And thus 
(to diſpatch) by the bruiſing of Fruit, 
the Texture is commonly fo chang'd, 


' that as we ſee particularly in Apples, 


that the Bruiſ'd part ſoon comes to be 
of another nature then the Sound parr, 
the one diftering from the other both - 


- in Colour, Taſt,Smell,and Confliſtence. 


90 that (as we have already inculcated) 
Local 
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Local Motion hath , of all other fed. | 
ons of Matter, the greateſt Intereſt i 
the Altering and Modifying of it, ſinc# 
It 1s not onely the Grand Avent or 60 | 
cient among Second Cauſes, bur is all; 
oftentimes one of the principal thing 
that conſtitutes the Forme of Bodies: x 
when two Sticks are ſet on fire by lon: 
and vehement Attrition, Local Motin. 
is not onely that which kindles th 
Wood, and ſo as an Efhcient produce 
the Fire, but is That which principal 
concurrs to give, the produced Strean 
of ſhining Matter, the name and-natur: 
of Flame: and fo it concurrs alſo to con. 
ſticute all Fluid Bodies. 

5. And that ſince we have formerly 
ſeen, rhar 'tis from the Size, Shape, and 
Motion of the ſmall parts of Matter, 
and the Texture that reſults from the 
manner of their being diſpoſ'd in any 
one Body, that the Colour, Odour, 
Taſt, and other qualities of that Booſh 
are to be deriv'd, it will be caſte forw} 
w/ 
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'# to recolle&, That ſuch Changes cannot 
happen in a portion of Matter, without 
® ſo much varying the Nature of ic, that 


we need not deride the antient Atos 
miſts, tor attempting to deduce the'Ge- 
neration and Corruption of Bodies trom 
the fam'd [rims 4 Mdurare, the Convene 
tion and Diſſolution, and the Alterations 
of them, from the ira»ſpoſition of their 
(ſuppoſ'd) Atoms: For though indeed 
Nature is wont in the Changes ſhe 
makes among things Corporeal, to im» 
ploy all che three wayes, as well in Alte- 
rations, as Generations and Corrupttons; 
yet if they onely meant, as probably e- 
nough they did, That of the three waies 
propol'd, the Firſt was wont to be the 
Principal in the Generation of Bodies, 
the ſecond in the Corrwption,& the third 
in their Alterations, 1 ſhall not much 
oppole this Dofrine: though I take 
the Local Motion or Tranſpoſition of 
Parts,in the ſame portion of Matter , to 


+ beara great ſroak as well in reference 


to 


(80) 8 
to Generation and Corruption, 2s to Al; 
eration: as we (ee when Milk, or Fleſ 
or Fruit, without any remarkable add 
tion or loſs of parts turns into Maz# 
gots, or other Inſe&ts; and as we my 
more con(picuouſly obſerve in the Prz 
Cipitation of Mercury without addition 
in the Vitrification of Mettals, and 6 
ther Chymical Experiments to be hers. 
after mention'd. YN 

Theſe things premiſ'd, it will no 
now be difficult ro compriſe in fey 
words ſuch a DoQrine, touching the 6+ 
neration, Corruption, and- Alteration 
Bodies, as is ſuitable to our Hypotheſi 
and the former Diſcourſe. For if 104. 
parcel of Matter there happer. to be. 
produc'd (itimports not much how): 
Concurrence or all thoſe Accident; |. 
(whether thoſe onely, or more) tha 
Men by tacite agreement have thought 
_—_— and ſufficient to conſtitute any 
one Determinate Species of things cot-} 


poreal, then we ſay, That a Body be. 
longing 2: 
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(31) 
Ylonging to that Species, as ſuppoſe a 
F Stone, or a Mettal, is Generated,or pro- 
«WF duc d.de novo, Not that there is really 
ls” any thing of Subſtantial produc'd, bur 
04" that thoſe parts of Matter, that did in- 
12 deed before praexiſt, but were either 
00,” ſcatter'd and thar'd among other Bodies, 
© or at leaſt otherwiſe diſpol'd of , are 
1 now brought together, and diſpol'd of 

after the manner requiſite, to entitle 
iN: the Body that reſults from them to a * 
el new Denomination, and make it apper- 
v&- rain to ſuch a Determinate Specres of 
% > Natural Bodies, ſo that no new Sub- 
js, ſtance is in Generation produc 'd, but 
07 onely That, which was preexiſtent, ob- 
de. teins a new Modification, or manner 
Ji, of Exiſtence. Thus whea the Spring, 
6» and Wheels, and String, and Balance, 
it and Index &c. neceſſary to a Watch, 
It which lay before ſcatter'd, ſome in one 
ny, part, ſome in another of the Artifcer's 
Shop, are firſt ſer together in the Order 
=; requiſite to make ſuch an Engine, to 
% ſhew 


($2) 
ſhewhow the time paſſes, a watch 
ſaid to be made: not that any of th: 
mention'd Material parts is produc'd uf 
#00, but that till then the divided Ma# 31 
ter was not ſo contriv'd and put togeRy 
ther, as was requiſite to conſtitute ſud7] 
a thing, as we call a Watch, And hc 
when Sand and Aſhes are well melte; 
together, and {uffer'd to cool, there ui 
Generated by the Colliquation thai: 
ſort of Concretiou we call Glaſs,though 
it be evident, that its Ingredients wer 
both preexiftent, and do but by ther 
Aſſeciation obtain a New manner ofes. 
iſting rogether. And ſo when by tle 
Churning of Creame, Butter and But 
ter-milk are generated, we find not at 
thing Subſtantial Produc'd de novo in 
either of them, bur onely that the +; 
rum, and the tat Corpulcles, being put 
into Local Motion,do by their frequent; ? 
Occurſions extricate themſelves fron}: 
each other, and aſſociate themſelvesu 4 
the new manner, requilite to _ 


($3) 
h iWthe Bodies, whoſe names are given 

tIWthem., 
448 And as a Body is ſaid to be generated, 
AZ when it firſt appears clothed with all 
g6E-rhoſe Qualities, upon whoſe Account 
ud? Men have been pleaſ'd ro call ſome Bo- 
| hdies Stones; others, Mettals z others, 
Ited Salts, &c. ſo when a Body comes to 
e 55#looſe all or any ofchoſe Accidents that 
thaWare Eſſential,and neceſſary to the conſti- 
ugh"Zruting of ſuch a Body, it is then ſaid to 
je be corrupted or deſtroy'd , and is no 
1 more a Body of that Kind, but looſes 
Sts Title to its former Denomination. 
the2FNot that any thing Corporeal or Sub. 
u-ſtancial periſhes in this Change, bur one- 
ly that the Eſſential Modification of the 
= Matter is deſtroy'd: and though the Bo- 
Wy beſtill a Body, (no Natural Agenr 
* being able to avnihilate Matter,) yet 
ent. *'tis no longer ſuch 4 Body, as 'twas be- 
on}. fore, but periſheth in the capacity of a 
& Body of that Kind. Thus if a Stone, 
zalling upoga Watch, break it to pieces; 
H as, 


(4) 


ar, when the Watch was made the 
was no new Subſtance produc'd, allt 
Material parts (as the Steel , Br: 
String, &c.) being prxexiſtent ſon 
where or other, (2s in Iron,and Coppeg 
Mines, in the Bellies ofthoſe Anima 
of whoſe Guts Men uſe to milk 
Strings;) ſo not the leaſt part of tink 
Subſtance ot the Watch is loſt , | 
onely diſplac'd and ſcatter'd; and ye 
that Portion of Matter ceaſes to be# 
VYatch as it was before. And lo (wi 
reſume our late Example)when-Creas 
is by Churning turn'd into Burrer, ad; 
a Serous Liquor, the parts of the Mi 
remain aſſociated intothoſe two Bod 
but the White Liquor periſheth int 
capacity of Milk, And fo when kt 
comes to be thaw'd in exactly clokl 
Veſlels,though the Corruption be p{”# 
auc'd onely (tor ought appears) by it; 
rroducing anew Motion and Dilipoſitgat 
on into the parts of the Frozen Wat 
yet it thereupon ceaſes to be 7ce, hoi 


(85) - 
er it be as much YY ater, and conſe- 
| 6 vently 2s much a Body, as before it was 
raFo0zen or thaw'd. Theſe and the like 
on 4 xamples may teach us rightly to un- 
petgerſtand that common Axiom of Na- 
nuFFQvraliſts, Corruptio unime eſt generatio 
nkglterires; o 2 contra: tor ſince it is ac- 
ERnowledged on all hands, that Matter 
annot be annihilated, and fince it ap- 
ars by what we have ſaid above, that 
Mere are ſome Properties,namely Size, 
"Bape, Motion, (or in its abſence, Reft,) 
Mae are inſeparable fromthe actual parts 
tf Matter; and ſince alſo the Coalition 
any competent number of theſe parts 
8 ſofficient to conſtiture a Natural Bos 
*&y ,cndow'd with diverſe ſenſible Qua- 
ies; it can ſcarce be otherwiſe, but that 
She ſame Agents, that ſhatter the 
Fame, or de#roy the Texture of one 
'Body, will by ſhuffling them together, 
and diſpoſing them after a New manner, 
ing them to conſtitute ſome new ſort 
ont Bodies: As the ſame thing, that by 
þ H 2 burning 


(36) 

burning deſtroyes Wood, turnFit ut 
Flame, Soort,and Aſhes. Onely 1 doult 
whether the Axiome do generally hc 
true, if it be meant, That every Corr 
tion muſt end inthe Generation of a B 
belonging to ſome particular Specits 
things, unleſle we take Powders 2 
fluid Bodies indefinitely for Specze: « 
Natural Bodies; fince it is plain, the 
are multitudes of Vegetables, and otht 
Concretions, which, when they rot, 
not, as ſome others do , turn ut! 
Worms, but either into ſome {limyi 
watery Subſtance, or elſe (which is 
moſt uſuall) they crumble into a k 
of Duſt or Powder, which , thou 
look'd upon as being the Earth, int 
which rotten Bodies are at length n 
ſolv'd, is very far from being of an El 
meartary nature, but as yet a Compot 
ded Body, retaining ſome, if not m 
Qualities, which often makes the Vt 
of one fort of Plant or Animal dik 
much from that of another, And 


(87) 


- Will ſupply me with this Argument 44 


ominem, Viz. That ſince inthoſe vis- 
ent Corruptions of Bodies , that are 
made by Outward Agents, ſhattering 
hem into pieces, if the Axiome hold 
rue, the New Bodies emergent upon 
he Diſſolution of the Former, muſt be 
eally Natural Bodies, 2s (indeed divers 


; of the Moderns hold them to be,) and 


WGenerated according to the courſe of 
Nature, as when Wood is deſtroy'd by 
Wire, and turn'd partly into Flame, part» 
Wy into Soor, partly into Coals, and 
partly into Aſhes; I hope we may be 
allow'd to conclude, That thoſe Chymi- 
Wcal Produttions, which ſo many would 
Whave to be but Faititious Bodies, are 
WW Natural ones, and regularly Generated. 
MF For it being the ſame Agent, the Fire, 
that operates upon Bodies, whether 
they be expoſ'd toit in cloſe Glaſſes, 
or in Chimnies, I ſee no ſufficient rea- 
fon, why the Chymical Oyls, and Vo- 
latile Salts, and other things which 
H 3 Spa- 
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Spagirites obtain from mixt Bodig 
ſhould not be accounted Natural B 
dies, as well as the Soor,and Alhes, a 
Charcoal, that by the ſame fire are 
tain'd from Kindled Wood, 

Bur betore we pafle away from th 
mention of the Corruption of Bodies, 
muſt take ſome notice of what is call! 
their Putrefaction. This is but a P 
liar kind of Corruption, wrought flo 
ly (whereby it may be diſtioguilh 
from Deſtruction by Fire, and oth? 
nimble Agents) in Bodies: it happer 
to them for the moſt part by means 6 
the Air, or ſome other Ambient Flu 
which by penetrating into the Pores « 
che Body, and by its agication in then 
doth uſually call out ſome of the mor 
Agile and lefle entangled parts of ti 
Body, and doth almoſt ever looſen anl 
diſlocare the ports in general, and there 
by ſo change the Texture, and perhaps 
too the Figure, of the Corpulcles, thit 
compole it,that the Body,thus chang 

acquues 
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acquires Qualities unſuitable to its For 
mer Nature, and for the moſt parc ot- 
fenfive to Our Seaſes , eſpecially of 
Smelling and Taſting : which laſt clauſe 
I therefore adde, not onely becauſe the 
Vulgar look 'not upon the Change ot 
an Egge jnto a Chick as a Corruption, 
but as a Perfection of the Egge; but be» 
cauſe alſo I think ic not improbable, 
that ifby ſuch ſlow Changes ot Bodies, 
as make them looſe their former Na- 
ture, and might otherwiſe paſle for Pw» 
2 trefattion, many Bodies ſhould acquie 
better Sents or Taſts then before; or it 
Nature, Cuſtom, or any other cauſe 
ſhould much alter the Texture of our 
Organs of Taſting and Smelling, it 
would not perhaps be ſo well agreed on 
what ſhould be call'd Putretaction, as 
that imports an impairing Alteration, 
but Men would find ſome favourabler 
Notion for ſuch Changes; For I ob- 
ſerve,that Medlars,though they acquire 
in length of time ſuch a Colour and 
H 4 Sottnels 
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Sofrneſs 2s rotten Apples,and other py: 
trity'd Fruits do, yet, becauſe their Tf 
is not then harſh as before, we call thi 


Ripeneſs in them, which otherwiſe weſt 


ſhould call Rettenneſ, And though up. 
on the Death of a fourfooted Beaſt, we 
generally call that Change, which hap. 
pens to the Fleſh or Bloud, PutrefaQ- 
on,yet we paſſe a more favourable judg 
ment upon Thar, which happens to tte 
Fleſh and other ſofter parts of chat A 
nimal, (whether it be a kind of larg:® 
Rabbetrs, or very ſmall and hornleſe% 
Deer,) of which in China, and in th: 
Levant they make Muſk, becauſe by 
the Change, that enſues 'the Animal 
death, the Fleſh acquires not an odtow, 
but 2 grateful Smell. And we ſee, thit 
ſome Men, whoſe Appetites are grati 
fied by Rotten Cheeſe, think it The 
not to have degenerated, but to have ati 
rain'd its beſt State, when haviug loſt iv 
former Colour, Smell, and Taſt, and; 
which is more, being in great ar 

tural 


(91) 
turn'd into thoſe InſeQt call'd Mites, 
*tis both in a Philoſophical ſenſe cor» 
rupted, and in the zſtimate of the ge- 
nerality of Men grown Putr;id, Bur 
becauſe it very ſeldom happens, that a 
Body by Generation acquires no other 
Qualities, then juſt choſe char are abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary, to make it belong to 
the Species that Denominares itz there- 
foreinmoſt Bodies there are diverſe 0- 


-& ther Qualities that may be there, or may 


2 be mi[ing, without Eſſentially chang- 
& ing the Subject: as Water may be clear 

| or muddy, odorous or ſtinking, and ſtill 
remain Waterz and Butter may be 
white or yellow, ſweet or rancid, confi. 
ſtent or melted, and ſtill be call'd But- 
ter, Now therefore whenſoever a Par» 
cel ob Matter does acquire or looſe a 
Quality, that is not Eſſextial to it, That 


»F Acquiſitionor Loſſe is diſtiaRly call'd 


* Alteration, (or by ſome, Mutation:)the 
Acquilt onely of the Qaalicies that are 
abſolucely neceſſary to conſtitute irs E(- 

| ſeacial 
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ſential and Specifical difference, or the 
Loſs of any of thoſe Qualities , being 
ſuch a Change as mult not be call' 
meer Alteration, but have the particu» 
lar name of Generation or Corruption; 
both which according to this Dotrine 
appear to be but ſeveral Kinds of Alte- 
ration, taken in a large ſenſe, though 
they are diſtinguiſh'd from it in a more 
ſtrict and Limited acception of that 
Terme. 

And here we have a fair Occaſion to 


take notice of the Fruitfulnefſe and Ex- * 


tent of our Mechanical Hypotheſis: For 
ſince according to our Dodtrine, the 
World we live-in is not a Moveleſleor 
Indigeſted Maſs or Matter , but an 
*Aur5uaro01,0r Self moving Engine,where. 
inthe greateſt part of the common Mat- 
ter of all Boales 1s alwates (though not 
ſtill che ſame pzres of it) in Motion, 


by 


; 
+ 
ud 


& wherein Bodies are ſo cloſe ſet by one 


another, that (unleſle in (ome very tew 
and extraordinary, and as it were Prz- 
ternaturdl 


(93) 
rernatural caſes) they have eicher nd 
Vacuities betwixt them, or onely here 
and there interpos'd, and very ſmall 
ones. Aud fince, according to us, the 
various manner of the Coalition of (eve- 
ral Corpuſcles into one viſible Body is e- 
nough to give them a peculiar Texture, 
and thereby fict them co exhibit divers 
ſenſible Qualities, and to become a Bo- 
dy, ſometimes of one Denomination, 
and ſometimes of another; it will very 


2 naturally follow, that from the various 


Occurſtonsof thoſe innumerable ſwarms 
of little Bodies, that are mov'd to and 
froin the World, there will be many 
fitted to ſtick to one another, and (0 
compole Concretions ; and many 
(thouga not inthe (elf ſame place) diſ- 
joyn'dtrom one another, and agitated 
apart; and multitudes alſo that will be 
driven to aflociate themſelves,now with 
one Body, and preſcntly with another. 
And it we alſo conſider on the one (ide, 
that the Sizes of the ſmall Particles of 

| Matter 
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Matter may be very variows, their Fi- 
gures almoſt ?nnumerable, and that if 
parcel of Matter do but happea to ſtick 
to one Body, it may chance to giveit 4 
new Quality, and if it adhere to another, 
or hit againſt ſome of its Parts, it may 
conſtitute a Body of another Kind; orif 
a- parcel of Matter be knockt off from 
another, it may barely by Thar, leave 
Ic, and become 1t ſelt of another Nature 
then before. If, I ſay , we conſider 
theſe things on the one ſide; and on the Z 
other fide, that (to uſe Lucretime his Þ 
Compariſon) all that innumerable mul- Þ 
titude of Words, that are contain'd in 
all the Languages of the World, are 
made of the various Combinations of 
ſome of the 24 Letters of the Alpha, 
ber; *cwill not be hard roconceive, that 
there may be an incomprehenſible va- 
riety of Aſſociations and Textures of Þ 
the Minute parrs of Bodies, and conſe- 
quently a vaſt Multitude of Portions of 
Matter endow'd with ſtore enough of 

- * ||| albaring 
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differing Qualities, to deſerve diſtin& 
Appellations, though for want of heed- 
fulneſſe and fit Words, Men have not 
| yettakenſo much notice of their leſſe 
obvious Varieties, as to ſort them as 
they deſerve, andgive them diſtin and ' 
proper Names, So that though [ 
would not ſay, that Any thing can im- 
mediately be made of Every thing, as a 
Gold Ring of a YYeage of Gold, or 
Oyl,or Fire of Water, yet ſince Bodies, 
having but one common Matter, can be 
differenc'd but by Accidents , which 
ſeem all of them to be the EfteRs and 
Conſequents of Local Motion, I ſee 
not, why it ſhould be abſurd to think, 
that (ar leaſt among Inanimate Bodies) 
by the Intervention of ſome very (mall 
Addition or Subſtraftion of Matter, 
(which yet in moſt caſes will ſcarce be 
needed, ) and of an orderly Serzes of Al- 
terations,diſpoling by degrees the Mart- 
ter to be sranſmured , almoſt of any 
thing, may at length be made Any 

thing: 
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thing: 2s,though out of a wedge of Gol 
one cannot immediately make a Ring, Ml 
yet by either - Wyre-drawing tha 

Wedge by degrees, or by melting «, | 
and caſting a little of it into a Mould, 
That thing may eafily beefteRed. And 
ſo though Water cannot immediately 
be tranſmured into Oyl, and much leſs 
into Fire, yer if you nouriſh certain 
Plants with Water alone, (as I have 
done,) 'till they have aſſimilated a great Þ 
quantity of Water into their own Nae # 
ture, You may, by committing this # 
Tranſmured Water (which you may | 
diſtinguiſh and ſeparate from that part 
of the Vegetable you firſt put in) to 
Diſtillation in convenient Glaſſes, ob- 
tain, beſides other things, a true Oy]; 
and a black comouſtible Coal,(and con- 
- ſequent]y Fire,) both of which may be 
ſo copious, 2s to leave nojuſt cauſe to Þ 
ſaſpeR, that they could be any thing Þ 
neer afforded by any little Spirituous 
parts, which may be pr ſum'd to _ 
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bren communicated by that part of che 
Vegetable, that is firſt put into the wa» 


| ter, to that far greater part of ir, which - 


was committed to Diſtillation. 

But, Pyrophilus, I perceive the Difh- 
culry and Fruitfulnefle of my SubjeR, 
have made me ſo much: more prolix 
then I intended, that it will not now be 
amiſs ro Contract the Summary of our 
Hypotheſis, and give you the Main 


& Points of it with lictle or no Illuſtratt- 
& on, and without particular Proots in a 
 tew words- We teachrhen (but with» 
# out peremptorily aſſerting it,) 


Firſt, That the Matter of all Nataral 
Bodies is the Same, namely a Subſtance 
extended and impenetrable, 

2. Thar all Bodies thus agreeing in 
the ſame common Matter, their Diſtin- 
ion IS to be taken from thoſe Acci- 


dents that do-diverſity it. 


3- That Motion, not belonging to 
the Eſſence of Matter,(which retains its 
whole Nature, when 'tis at Reſt,) and 

not 
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not being Originally producible by 9: 
ther Accidents, as They are from |, 
may be look'd upon as the Firſt ant 
chief Mood or Aﬀeion of Matter, 
/ 4- That Motion, variouſly dete. 
min'd, doth naturally divide the Matte 


Parts; and this Diviſion obvious Ex 
perience, (and more eminently, Chy- 
mical Operations)manifeſt to have bee 
made into parts exceedingly minut, 
and very often, too minnte to be ſingly 
perceiveable by our Senſes, 

5. Whence it muſt neceſſarily fol 
low, that each of theſe Minute Parts, 
or minima Natnralia (as well as ever 
particular Body, made up by the Coal 
tion of any number of them, ) muſt have 
its Determinate Bigneſſe or Size, and its 
own Shape, And theie three , namely 
Bulk, Figure, and either Motion 0 
Reſt, (there being no Mean betweet 
theſe two) are the three Primary and 
moſt Catholick Moeds or AﬀeCtions - 
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che inſenſ6ble parts of Matter, confider'd 
each of them apart. 

6. That when diverſe of them are 
conlider'd together, there will neceſla- 
rily follow here Below both a certain 
Poſition or Poſture in reference to the 

$1 Horizon (as EreRed, Inclining, or Le» 
yel) ot each of them, and a certain 0r- 
der, or placing before, or behind, or bee 


2 pany of Souldiers, one ftands «prizht, 
*7 the other ſoops, the other yes along up- 


2 on the Sround, they have various Po- 
ol-&# fares; and their being plac'd beſides one 
ts, F.anotherin Ranks, and behind one ano- 

ther in Files, are Varieties of their 0r- 

der:)and when many ot theſe ſmall parts 

are brought to Convene into one Body 

trom their primary Aﬀetrons, and their 

Diſpoſition, or Contrivance as to Po- 

ſture and Order , there reſults That, 
which by one Comprehenſive Name 

| we call the Texture of that Body. And 
indeed theſe ſeveral Kinds of Location, 

I (to 
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to borrow a Scholaftical Terme,) atti:War 
bured (in this 6* number) to the M-W'C 
nute Particles of Bodies, are ſo neer orc 
Kinge, that they ſeem all of them ref {+ 
rable to (that One Event of their Con al 
vening,) Scituation, or Poſition. Ao tt 
theſe are the Aﬀections that belong v8 w 
a Body) as it is con(ider'd in it [elf,with-W { 
out relation to ſenſ:ive Beings, or thn 
other Natural Bodies. x: 

. That yet, there being Men u*Fn 
the World, whoſe Organs of Senſe ar. * 
contriv'd in ſuch diftering wayes, thai! 
one Senſory is fitted to receive Impreth3e 
ſions from ſome, and another from 
ther ſorts of External Objects, or Bo 
dies without them, (whether theſe a 
as Entire Bodies, or by Emi{ion of the 
Corpuſcles, or by propagating ſon 
Motion to the Sealory,) the Percept: 
ons of theſe wana” 1.4 are by me 


Lane >| 


+ call'd by ſeveral Names, as Heat,Colow 
Sound, Odour; and are commonly imt 
gin'd to proceed from certain _ 
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2nd peculiar Qualities in the External 
ObjeR, which have ſome reſemblance. 
to the [deas, their ation upon the Sen. 
ſes excites in the Mind; though indeed 
all cheſe Senſible Qualities, and the reſt 
that are to be met with in the Bodies 
* without us, are but the Eftets or Con- 
ſequents of the above mentioned .pri- 
mary Afﬀections of Matter, whoſe Ope- 
rations are diverfify'd according to the 
| 1" nature of the Senſortes, or other Bodies 
a:-® they work upon. 
haz $8. That when a Portion of Matter, 
{3 either by the acceſſion or Receſſe of Cor- 
{| puſcles, or by the tranſpoſition of thoſe 
WW it conſiſted of before, or by any+swo or 
as «// of theſe waies, happens t@ obtain a 
concurrence of all thoſe Qualities, which 
Men commoaly agree to be meceſſary 
and ſufficient ro Denominare the Body, 
which hath them, either a Metal, or a 
Stope, or the like, and to rank it in any 
peculiar and determinate Species of Bo» 
dies, Then a Body ot that Denomina- 
I 2 ion 
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tion is ſaid to be Generared, 
9. This Convention of Eſſential þ 
cidents being taken (nor any of the 


Apart, bur all) together for the Speci 


cal Difference that conſtitutes the Bog 
and diſcriminates it from all other ſar 
of Bodies, is by one Name , beca 
confidet'd as one collefFive Thing 
call'd its Forme , (as Beauty, which 1 
made up both of Symmetry of Pan 


and Agreeableneſle of Colours, ) wh 
is conſequently but a certain Charattni? 
(as I ſometimes call ir,) or a peculis; 
ſtate of Matter, or, it I may ſo name 


an Eſſential Modification: a Modifica 
0n, becauſe 'tis indeed but a Determ 
nate manner of Exiſtence of the Matte 
and yer an Zfſentia! Modrfication, | 
Cauſe that though che concurrent Qu 
lities be but Accicental to Matte 
(which with others in ſtead of Then 


would be Matter ſtill, ) yer they are. 


ſent ially neceſſary to the Particular Bu 
which without thoſe Accidents woul 
go 


© © my) 
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not be a Body of that Denomination, 
as a Mettal or a Stone, but of ſome 0- 


FF ther. 


10. Now a Body being capable of 


| many other Qualities, beſides thoſe, 


whoſe Convention 1s xeceſſary to make 


$$ up its Form; the acquiſition or 1ifſe of 


any ſuch Quality is, by Naturaliſts in 


h 9 the more ſtrict ſenſe of that Terme, 


# nim'd Alteration: as when Oyl comes 


&X to be frozen, or to change colour, or to 
tn grow rancid; but if all, or any of the 
«24 Qualities, that are reputed eſſential to 
[&# ſuch a Body, come to be loft or gee 
a firoy'd, that notable Change is call'd 


Corruption; as when Oyl being boyl'd 
takes fire, the Oyl is not ſaid to be al- 
ter din the former ſenſe, but corrupted 
or deſtroy'd, and the emergent Fire ge- 
nerated; and when it fo happens, that 
| the Body is ſlowly corrupted, and there- 
by alſo acquires 9ualzties offenſive to 
our Senſes, eſpecially of Swell and Taft, 
(as when Fleſh, or Fruit grows rotten,) 
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that kind of Corrwption is by a more pt 
ticular Name call'd'PutrefatFron. Bu 
neither in this, nor in any other kind 
Corruption is there any thing ſubſ 
tial deſtroy'd, (no ſuch thing having 
been produc'd i in Generation, and Ma 
ter it ſelt being on all hands ackno! h, 
ledged incorruptible, > but onely thaf 
ſpecial connexion of the Parts, or mu; 
wer of their Coexiſtence, upon whats 
account the Matter, whilſt it was ini” 
former ſtate,was,and was call'd a Ston, 
or a Metcal, or did belong to any othe../ 


Determinate Species of Bodies, fy | 


Y 
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The I. Szcr10n, 


E Containing the Obſervations. 


by 


EN the foregoing Notes | have endea- 
F vyoured with as much Clearneſs, as 
the Difficulty of the Subj<&, and the 
ZBrevity I was confined to, permitted to 
-oivea Scherne or Summary of the Pcin- 
Taples of the Corpuſcularian Philoſo- 
phy, as I apprehended them, by way of 
Za ſhort Introdudtion x0 it, ar leaſt as far 
as T judged neceſſary for the better un- 
Ederſtanding of what is contain'd in our 
ENotesand Experiments concerning the 
ProduQions and Changes of particular 
ZQualities. But though, I hope, I have 
© not (0 affeted Brevity, as to fall into 
{ Obſcutfity z yer ſince theſe Principles 
4 are built upon the Phenomena of Na- 
cure, and deviſdin order to the Expli- 
| cation 
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cation ofthem , I know not what I 
do more proper to recommend then, 
then ro ſubjoyn ſome ſuch Nat 
Phenomena, as either induce me to tak 
up ſuch Notions, or which I was due 
Red to find out by the Notions I hu 
imbrac'd. And fince I appeale tot | 
Teſtimony of Nature to verifie thi 
Doarine I have been propoſing, abou 
the Origine and Production of Qua-# 
ties, (fur that of Formes will require! 
diſtin Diſcourſe,) I think it very prov? 
per to ſet down ſome Obſervations 027 
what Nature does, withont being over? 
rul'd by the Power and Skill of Ma 
as well as ſome Experiments wheret 
Nature is guided, and as it were Mz 
fter'd by Art, that ſo ſhe may be mac 
roatreſt the Truth of our Do&trine, 1 
well, when ſhe diſcloſes her Self freel, 
and, it I may ſo ſpeak, of her Own 
cord, as when ſheis as it were Cited 
make her Depoſitions by the Induſty 

of Man, The Obſervations will be 


—_— 
the more ſuitable to our Deſign for bes 
ing Common and Familiar, as tothe 
uf Phenomena, though perhaps New e- 
Lake + nongh as to the Application to our 
t-W# Purpoſe. And as for the Experi- 
bu ments, becauſe thole that belong move 
UB immediately to this or that particular 
we? Quality, may be met with in the Notes 
ug? that treat of Ic, I thought it not amiſſe 
1-# that the Experiments ſhould be both 
112% Fewin number, and yer (o Pregnant, 
0622 that every one of them ſhould aftord 
022 ſuch differing Phenomena, as may make 
> it-applicable ro-more then One Quality. 


| 


The Obſeryation I will begin wich 
ſhall be ferch'd from what happens. in 
the Hatching of an Egge» For as fa- 
miliar and obvious athing as it is, (ef- 
© pecially aſter what the Learned Fabri- 
nk £59.46 Aqua pendente,anda recenter A- 
| natomiſt have delivered about them, ) 
that there is a great Change _— 

c 
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the ſubſtance of the Egge, when'tis! 
Incubation turn'd into a Chick: yet, x 
far as I know, this Change hath a 
been taken notice of, for the ſame pw: 
poſe, ro which I am about to apply it. 
+I conſider then , that-ina Prolifick 
Egge, (tor Inſtance that of a Hen,) x 
well the Liquor of the Yolk, as thatd 
the White, is a Subſtance, as to ſens, 
Similar. For upon the ſame account 
that Anztomiſts and Phyſicians c2ll {6 
veral parts of the humane Body , & 
Bones, Membranes,8c. Similar,thats, 
ſach, as that. every Senſible part oft 
hath the ſame Nature or Denominat. 
on with the whole, as every Splinter f 
Bone is Bone, as every Shred of Skin 
is Skin. . ; 
And though I find by diſtilling the 
Yolks.and Whites, they ſeem to be 
Diffimilar Bodies, in regard that the 
White ot an Egge (for Fxample) wil 
afford Subſtances of a very differing 
Nature,as Flegme, Salt, Oyl,and Earth, 
o yet 
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yet (not now to examine whether; or 
how far theſe may be eſteem'd Prody- 
ions of the Fire, that are rather ob» 
tained from the White of the Egge,' 
then were przexiſtent inir; not to men» 
tion this I ſay,) it doth not appear by 
Diſtillation, thatthe White ot an Egg, 
is other then a Similar Body in the ſenle 
above deliver'd. For ic would be hard 
ro prove, that one part of the White | 
of an Egg will not be made to yield the 
ſame differing Subſtances by Liſtillati- 
on, that any other part does; and Bones 
themſelves, and other hard parts of a 
humane Body, that are confelſedly Si- 
milar, ;may- by Diſtillation be made to 
afford Salt, and Phlegme, and Spirit, 
and Oyl, and Earth, as well as the 
White of an Egg. 

This being thus ſetled in the Firſt 
place, we may in the Next conſider, 
that by beating the White of an Egge 
well with a Whisk , you may reduce it 


trom a ſomewhat Tenacious into 2 Fluid 


Body. 
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Body, though this Production of a 1; 
quor be, as we elſewhere noted, effeQel 
by a Divullt ton, Agitation &c. of th 
' parts, that is in a word, by a Mechanic 
change of the Texture of the Body, 
In the Third place I confider, tha 
according to the exateſt Obſervation 
of Modern Anatomiſts, which our ow 
Obſervations do not contradi& , the 
Rudiments of the Chick, lodg'd inth 
Cicatriculs, or white Speck apon the 
Coat of the Yolk, is nouriſh'd, 'tilli 
have obrain'd to be a great Chick, One: 
ly by the White of the Egg the Yoll 
being by the Providence of Naturere 
ſerv'das a more ſtrong and ſolid Als 
ment, till the Chick have abſum'd the 
'White, and be thereby grown great and 
ſtrong enough. to digeſt-che Yolk; and 
in efte& you may ſee the Chick fur 
niſh'd not onely with all the neceſlary, 
_ divers other parts, as Head, Wings, 
=. and Beak, and Claws, whilſt the 
ſeems yer a as it were uncouch's 
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But whether this Obſervation. ahoug 
the Entireneſs of the Yolk be preciſely 
true, is not much material to our pre» 
ſent purpoſe, nor would I be thought to 
build muchupon ir; fince the Yolk it 
ſelt, eſpecially at that time, is wont ro 
be fluid enough,and to be a Liquor per= 
haps no leſs ſo then the White was, and 
That is enough tor my preſent purpoſe. 
For ia the Laſt place I conſider, that 
the Nutritive Liquor of an Egg, which 
is init ſelf a Body ſo very ſoft, that by 
alittle Agitation it may be made Fluid, 
and is readily enough diſſolvable in 
common cold water, this very Sub- 
ſtance, I ſay, being brooded on by the 
Hen, will within two or three weeks be 
tranſmured into a Chick, furniſh'd with 
Organical parts, as Eyes,*'Ears, Wings, 
Legs, &c. of a very diftering Fabrick, 
and with a good number of Similar 
ones, as Bones, Cartilages, Ligaments, 
Tendons, Membranes, &c, which dit- 
fer very much in Texture from one a- 
notaer; 


(124)- | 
nother; beſides the Liquors , as Blood 
Chyle, Gall, 8c. contain'd inthe ſol 
parts: So that here we have out of the 
White of an Egg , which is a Subſtawh 
Similar, Infipid, Soft, (not to call it 
Fluid,) Diaphanous, Colourleſle, ani 
readily difſoluble in cold water, our « 
- this Subſtance I ſay, we have by the 
new and various Contrivement ot tl 
ſmall parts it conſiſted of, an Anim, 
ſome of whoſe parts are not Tranſps 
rent but Opacous, ſome of them Re 
as the Blond; ſome Yellow or Gres 
niſh, as the Gall; ſome White, as tie 
Brain; ſome Fluid, as the Bloud, ands 
ther Juices; ſome Confiſteur, as the 
Bones, Fleſh, and other ſtable parts « 
the Body; ſome Solid and Frangible,s 
the Bones, others Tough and Flexibls 
as the Ligameats, others Soft and look 
ly Cohzrent , as the Marrow z (or 
without Springs, as many of the part; 
ſome with Springs, as the Feathen 
ſome apt to mingle readily with cal 

wats, 
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water, 2s the Bloud, the Gall; ſome not 
to be ſo difſolv'd in it, as the Bones, the 
Claws, and the Feathers, ſome well ta- 


wells ſted, as che Fleſh and Bloud; ſome very 


ill caſted, as the Gall, (for Thar I have 
purpoſely and particulaily obſerv'd.) 
In a word, we have here produc'd out of 
ſuch an uniforme Matter as the White 
of an Egg , 
Firſt, new kind of Qualities, as (be- 
des Opacity ) Colours, (whereof a 
fingle Feather will ſometimes afford us 
Variety,) Odours, Taſts, and Heat in 
the Heart and Bloud of the Chick; 
ardneſs, Smoothneſs, Roughneſs,&c. 
Secondly, diverſe other Qualiries,that 
are wont to be diſtinguiſh'd from Senfi- 
ble ones, as Fluidity (in the Bloud and 
aqueous humor of the Eye,)Conliſten- 
y inthe Griſles, Fleſh, 8&c. Hardneſle, 
lexibility, Springyneſſe, Toughneſs, 
unficneſſe ro be difloly'd in cold water, 
and ſeveral others. To which may pro 
bably be added 
K Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, ſome Occult Properties 


Phyſicians obſerve, that ſome Birds, x 


young Swallows, young Magpies & 
ford Specifick, or at leaſt Noble M 
dicines, inthe Falling ſickneſs, Hyſtsi 
cal Firs, and divers other Diſtempers, 
Fourthly, I very well foreſee itn 


be objected, that the Chick with all u 
parts is not a Mechanically contriy{ 
Engine, but faſhion'd out of Matter by 


the Soul of the Bird, lodg'd chiefly! 


the Cicatricula, which by its Plaſti 


power faſhions the obſequious Matte 
and becomes the Archite& of its 0 
Manſion. Bur not here to exami 
whether any Animal,except Man, bet 
ther then a Curious Engine, I anſye 
that chis ObjeRion invalidates not wh 
I intend to prove irom the alledg'd 
ample, For let the Plaſtick Princip 
be what it will, yer ſtill, being a P 
cal Agent, it muſt a& after a Phy ſic 
manner, and having no other Matter 


work upon but the White of the Eg 
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it can work upon that Matter but as 
Phyſical Agents, and conſequently can 
buc divide the Matter iato minute parts 
of ſeveral Sizes and Shapes, and by 
Local Motion variouſly context them, 
according to the Exigency of the Ani- 
mal to be produc'd,though from ſo ma- 
ny various Textures of the produc'd 
parts there muſt naturally emerge ſuch 
difterences of Colours, Taſts,and Con- 
fiſtencies, 'and other Qualities as we 
have been taking notice of, That which 
we are here to conſider, is not what is 
the Agent or Efficicat in theſe Produ- 
ions, bur what is done to the Matter to 
eft:t them. An though ſome Birds 
by an inbred Skill do very Artificially 
butld their Curious Neſts, yet cannot 
Nature, that teaches them, enable them 
rodo.nv more then (ele the Materis 
als of t zir Neſts, and by Local Moti- 
ondiv Je, tranſport, and conneR them 
after , Certain manner. And when Man 
bimſelt, who is undoubtedly an Intel- 
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ligent Agent, is to frame a Building 
an Engine, he may indeed by the hg 
of Reaſon and Art, contrive his Ma 
rials curiouſly and skilfully, bur till 
he can do, is but to move, divide,trai 


poſe, and context the ſeveral parts, in 
which he is able to reduce the Mane 
afſign'd him, 

Nor need we imagine, that the So 
of that Hen, which having fi r{t produc 


the Egg, does after a while fitonif 


hath any peculizr Efhciency in hatchin 
of a Chick: for the Egg will be we 
hatch'd by another Hen, though T 
which laid it be dead; and, which! 
more, we are aſſur'd by the Teſtimoy 
of very good Authors, as well as oft 
cent Travellers., that in ſome placs 
elpecially in eAzypt, there needs 
Bird at all co the Prodution of a Chid 
out of an Egg, fince they hatch mult 
tudes of Eggs by the regulated heat 
Ovens, or Dunghils. And indeed, ths 
there is a Motion or Agitation of tk 
pa 
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parts of the Egg by the external heat, 
whereby it is hatch'd, 1s evident of its 
ſelf, and not (as far as I know) deny*d 
by ans, and that alſo the white Sub» 


oF {tance is abſumed and contexted,or con- 
9 triv'd into the Body of the Chick, and 
its ſeveral parts, is maniteſt to ſenſe, eſ- 
pecially if one hath the Curioſity to 
Wobſerve the progreſs of the Chicks 
© Formation and Increment, But as *tis 
evident, that as theſe two things, the 


15 Subſtance of the. White, and che Local 


Motion , wherein the Exteraal Hear 
neceſſary to Incubation puts its parts, 
do eminently concurr to the Product» 
on of the Chick; ſo that the Formative 
Power (whatever that be) doth any 
more then guide theſe Motions, 2nd 
thereby aſſociate the ficted Particles of 
Matter aiter the manner requiſite ro 
conſtitute a Chick, is that which I thiak 
will not ealily be evinc'd, And I might 
Wc o whatl ſaid of che Egg, adde ſeveral 
things touching the Generation of Vi- 
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viparonus Animals, which the Learn 
Fabricius ab Aqua pendente, as well z 
ſome of the" Antient Philoſophe 
would have to be generated from 

Imperfect kind of Eggs: but I takett 
Eggs of Birds to be much fitter to! 
ſtancein, becauſe they are things th 
we have more at command, and whe 
with we can conveniently make me 
Trials and Obſervations; and eſpec 

becauſe in pertect Eggs the Matter 

be tranſmuted is more cloſely lock 
up, and being kept from any vili 
ſupply of Matrer , confin'd to fi 
wrought upon by the External Hea 
and by its own Vital Principle withis 


IL 


Water being generally eſteem'd 
Elementary Body, and being at le 
far more Homogeneous then Bod: 
here below are wont to be; it may n 
very much for our preſent purpoſe 
ſhew, that Water it ſelf, charis Flu 

Taſtle 
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Taſtleſs, Inodorous , Diaphanaus , 
Colourle(s, Volatile, &c. may, by adif. 
fering Texture of its Parts, be broughe 
roconſticure Bodies of Attributes very 
diſtant trom theſe. This 1 choughr 
might be done, by aourithing Vegera- 
bles with ſimple water. For in caſe I 
could do ſo, all, or the greateſt part of 
that which would accrue to the Vege- 
table thus nouriſh'd, would appear to 
have been materially but Water, with 
what Exotick Quality ſoever it may af. 
rerwards,whea tranſ{muted, be endow'd. 
$8 . The Ingenious Helmont indeed men- 

8 tions an Experiment ſomewhat of this 
nature,though not to the ſame purpoſe, 
which he made by planting a Branch of 
Willow into a Pot full of Excth, and 
obſerving the increaſe of Weight he 
obtain'd after divers years, though he 
fed the Plant bur with Rain water. And 
ſome Learned Modern Naturaliſts have 
_ at the eaſy Tranſmutable- 
nefle oft Water, by what happens in 
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Gardens and Orchards, where the (ane 
Showers or Rain after a long Dro 
makes a great number of differ 
Plants to flouriſh, But though 
things be worthy of their Authors, ye 
I thought they would nor be (o fit fo 
my purpoſe, becauſe it may be ſped, 
ouſly enough objeRed, That the Ray 
water does not make theſe Plants thrine 
and flouriſh, by immediately affording 
them the Aliments they aſſimilate into 
their own Subſtance, bur by proving i 
Vehicle, that diflolves the Saline,ando-j 
ther Alimental Subſtances of the Earth Þ 
and dilutes both them and the nutr- 
tive Juice, which, in a part of the Plant 
its ſelf, it may find roo much thickned 
by the Drought or Heart of the amyient 
Air, and by this means it contributes 
to the nouriſhment of the Plant,though 
it ſelf be inſen{ibly afterwards exhals 
into vapours, And indeed Experience 
ſhews us, that ſeveral Plants, that thrive 
aot well without Rain water, are not 
| ye 
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yet nouriſh'd by it alone, fince when 
Cornin the Field, and Fruit-trees 1n 
Orchards have conſum'd the Saline and 
Sulphureous Juices of the Earch, they 
will not proſper there, how much Rain 
ſoever falls upon the Land , till* the 
Gronnd by Dung or otherwiſe be ſup- 
ply'd gain with ſuch affimilable Juices, 
Wherefore I rather choſe to attempt 
the making of Plants grow in Viols 


# fill'd with Water, not onely to prevent 
© the forementioned Obje&tion, and alſo 
Z tomake the Experiment leſle tedious, 
& but that I might have the pleaſure of 


ſeeing the progreſs of Nature in the 
Tran\mutation of Water; and my Ob- 
ſervations of this kind as Novelties, un- 
mention'd by any other Writer, ſhew'd 
divers Ingenious Freinls, who having 
better Opportunities then I of ſtaying 
inone place, have attempted rhe like, 
and made ſuccesful Trials, which, I {up- 
pole, will not be conceal'd from the 
publick. Of my Obſervations about 

things 
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things of this kind, I can at preſent fig 
but few among my Adver{aria; but 
Them 1 find enough for my preſent 
turn, For They and my Memory in; 
form me, that Yinca per Vince, Raphe 
35 Aquaticus, Spearemint,and even Rs 
nunculus it ſelt, did grow and prolpe 
very well in Viols fjlld with fair water, 
by whoſe Necks the Leaves were ſup- 
porced, and the Plant kept from fink. 
ing: ſome of theſe were onely Cuttings 
without Roots, divers of them wer 
left in the water all the Autumn, anlf 
great part of the Winter, and at thelat 
terend of January were taken out ver- 
dant, and with fair Roots, which the 
had ſhotin the water. And beſides 
find, char particularly a Branch or Spris 
of Raphanus Aquatics was kept ful 
nine Months , and during that time 
wither'd not the whole Winter,and ws 
taken out of the water with many f. 
brous Roots, and ſome green Buds, and 
an increaſe of Weight,and that a Stum} 
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of Ranunculus did fo proſper in the wa- 
ter,that in a Months time it had attain'd 
toa pretty deale more then double the 
weight it had, when it was put in. And 
the next Note, which I find concerning 
theſe Plants, informes me, that the a- 
bove mention'd Crowsfoot being ta- 
ken out agen at ſix Months after it was 
put in, weigh'd a Drachm and' a halt 
wanting a Grain and a half,that is, ſome- 
what above Thrice as much as ir did at 
firſt, This laſt Circumſtance {of che 
© increaſe of Weight) I cherefore thoughe 

*K fic particularly ro make Trial of , and 
ſer down upon this account among 0- 
thers, That having doubted the Roots 
and Leaves, that ſeem'd produc'd out of 
the Water, might really be (o, by an 
Oblongation and an Expanſion of the 
Plants, (as I have purpoſely try'd, that 
an Onion weigh'd and laid up in the 
Spring, though after ſome weeks keep- 
ing in the Air it ſhot Blades, whereof 
one was five Inches long, in ſtead of 
INCOT® 
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incorporating the Air or terreſtrial x; 
fluviums with it ſeit, and conſequenty 
thereby growing heavier, had loſt nin 
Grains ot its former weight;) it might 
by this Circumſtance appear, that ther 


may be areal Affimilation and Tran | 


mutation of Water into the Subſtan« 


ot the Vegetable, as I elſewhere alv 


ſhew by other proofs. For this bei 


made our, from thence | inter, TI hatthe} 


ſame Corpuſcles, which, convening to- 
gether atter one manner, compoſe tha il 


fAuid, Inodorous, colourleſs, and infipil 
Body of Water being contexted after 
other manners, may conſtitute differing 
Concretes, which may have Firmenels, 
Opacity, Odours, Smels, Taſts, Co. 
lours, and ſeveral other manifeſt Qual» 
ties, and that coo very different from 
ongdnother. And beſides all this, thele 


diſtin& Portions of Tranſmuted W+ 
ter may have many other Qualities, F 


without excepting thoſe that are wont 
to becall'd Specifick, or Occult, " 


5 
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neſs the ſeveral Medicinal Virtues attri- 
buted by Authors to Spearmint, and to 
Periwinckle, tro Majorane, and to Ras 
| phanus Aquatics, And as for Rarun- 
culus, that Plant being reckoned among 


-E Poiſonous ones, and among thoſe that 


& raiſe Bliſters, 'twill be eaſily granted, 
{ that it hath, as other Poiſons,an Occult 


ov Deleterial taculty; and indeed ic fome- 


# what deſerves our wonder, that fo 1n- 
© fipid and innocent a thing 3s fair W ter, 
| ſhould be capable to be turn'd into a 


{ÞZ Subſtance of tucha piercing and cauſtick 


Nature, as by Contadt co raiſe Bliſters 
on an humane Body, And yet perhips 
that is noleſſe ſtrange, which we elle- 
where relate, Thar a Plant, confiſting 
chiefly of Tranfmuted Water, did by 
Diſtillation afford us a true Oyl, that 
would not mingle with Water,and con» 
| ſequently was eaſily convertible into 
+ Fire. But whether or no this Experi- 
ment, or any ſuch like, prove, that al- 
moſt All things may be made of All 

things, 
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things, not immediately, but by inte: 
vention of ſucceſſive Changes and Dif. 
politions, is a Queſtion to which wn 
elſewhere ſay ſomething , but are nat 
willing in this place to ſay any thing 
And it it be here objected, T hat the (6 
lid Subſtance, that accrues to a Plant 
roored in Water , procceds not at al 


from the water it ſelf, but from the Ni 


' trous, fat, and earthy Subſtances, that 
may be preſum'd tv abound even in 


common Water, not here to repeat} 


what I elſewhere ſay about this Obje 
&ion, I ſhall at preſent reply, Thi 
though as to divers Plants, that flouriſh 
after Raine, I am apt to think, as I intr 
mated above, that they may in part be 
nouriſh'd as well by the Saline and Ex- 
thy Subſtances, to which the Rain uſt 
ally prooves a Vehicle,as by the Rainit 
ſelf, yet as to what the Objeion hold 
forth about the Plants, that grow not it 
the Ground, bur in Glaſles fill'd with 
Waxrer, it ſhould not be barely ſaid but 

prov'd, 
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prov'd, whichihe will not perhaps think 
eaſie to be done, that conſiders how 
vaſt aquantity of fair Water 1s requt- 
fite to be exhal'd away, to obtain as 
much as one Ounce ot dry Relicents, 
whether Saline or Earthy, 


lil. 


That a Plant, growing in the Earth, 
doth by the faculties of its Vegetative 
Soul attract the Juices of the Earth,that 
are within its reach, and ſelecting thoſe 


& parts that are congruous to its Nature, 


retuſe the reſt, is the general Opinion of 
Philoſophers,and Phy ficians: and chere- 
fore many Naturaliſts are not wont 
much to marvail, when they fee a Tree 
bear a Fruit chat is ſowr or bitter , bee 
caule they preſume, that Nature hath in 
the Root of the Tree cull'd out ſach 
parts of the Alimental Juice of the 
Earth, as being made to convene into 
one Fruir, are fic to make it of luch a 
Quality. Bur 'tis worth obſerving for 

our 
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our preſent purpoſe what happens bot 
in ordinary Graftings, and eſpeciallyy 
that kind of Infition (taking the worl 
in a large ſenſe) which is commonly 
call'd Inoculation, For though we my! 
preſume , that the Root of a whit 
Thorne (for Inſtance) may eleQiyel 
attratt its Aliment from the Earth, and 
chooſe that which is ficteſt co produce 
the ignoble fruir, that is proper for tha 
Plant: yet we cannot reaſonably ſup 
poſe, that it ſhould in its attraCtion 0 
Aliment have any Defigne of providing 
an Appropriate Nutriment for a Pore, 
and yet the known Experience of Ga, 
Ciners,and our own Obſervations man 
teſt, that the Cyons of a Pear tree wil 
take very well upon a White thort- 
ſtock,and bring forth a well taſted fruit 
very diftering in many qualities from 
that of the White thorn. 1 havealſ 
learn'd from thoſe that are expert, That 
though Apples and Pears, being but 
Vulgar Fruit, are ſeldome Propagate 
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hut by Graftingz yer they may be pro- 
pagated likewiſe by Inoculation, (which 
eems to be but a kind of Grafting with 
2 Bud.) Now in the Inoculations, that 
are-made apon Fruit trees, tis very ob- ' 
ſervable, and may much countenance 
hat we are endeavouring to prove,that 
alittle Vegetable Bud, (that is no Seed, 
properly ſo call'd,) not ſo big- often- ' 
times as a Pea, ſhould be able ſo to 
tranſmute all the Sap thar atrives at 1t, 
Zrhat though this Sap bealready in the 


ns &FR oor, and in its paſſage upwards deter- 


min'd by Natures Intention, as Men are 
wont to ſpeak, to the production of the 
Fruit that is natural to the Stock; yet 
this Sap ſhould by ſo ſmall a Vegetable 
Subſtance as a Bud , (whether by the 
help of ſome peculiar kind of Strainer, 
or by the Operation of ſome powerful 
Ferment lodged in it, or by both theſe, 
or ſome other cauſe, ) be ſo far chang'd 
and overrul'd, as to conſticute a Fruit. 
quite orherwiſe quality'd , then thar 

L which 
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which is the Genuine produQion of tþ 
Tree, and which is aQually produc'd! 
thoſe other portions of the like $ 

which happen'd to nouriſh the prolific 
Buds thac are the Genuine Of-(pring 
the Stock; ſo that the ſame Sap, thati 
one part of a Branch conſtitutes ((orin 
ſtaace) a Cluſter of Haws, in anothe 
part of the ſame Branch may conſtitin 
a Pear. And that which is turther re 
markable ro our preſent purpoſe, 5, 
That not onely the Fruites made of thi 
ſame Sap do often differ from one ans 
ther in Shape, Bigneſs, Colour, Odou, 
Taſt, and other obvious Qualities, s 
well as Occult ones: but that though 
the S3p it ſeit be (oftentimes) a Wat 
riſh and almoſt Infipid Liquor, thats 
pears £0 ſenſe Homogeneous enough, 
and even by Diſtillation affords ver 
little befides Flegme; yer this Sap isn 
onely convertible by Buds of ſever 
Natures iato diftering Fruits, but in one 
and the ſame Fruit the tranſ{mured " 
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el ſhall by differing Textures be made to 
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exhibit very differing, and ſometimes 
contrary Qualities. As when (for in- 
ſtance) a Peach bud does not onely 
change the Sap that comes to it into a 
Fruit, very differing from that which 
the Stock naturally produceth, but in 
the Skin of the Peach ic muſt be red, in 
the Kernel white, and in other parts of 
other Colours; the Fleſh of it muſt be 
tragrant, the Stone inodorous, the Fleſh 


© ſott and yielding, the Stone very hard 


and briccle, the Meat pleaſantly taſted, 
the Kernel bitter; not to mention, that 
Peach Bloſſoms, though produc'd alſo 
by the Bud, art of a Colour and Tex- 
ture very differing from that of the 
Fruit, and-are enobled with an Occalt 
Quality, which the Fruic hath not, I 
meana Purgative Virtue: So that from 
TInoculations we may learn, That a fleg- 
matick Liquor, that ſeems Homogenes 
ous enough,& but very ſlenderly provi- 
ded withother maniteſt Qualities then 

L 2 common 
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common water, may, by being varioo 
ly contexted by the Buds of Trees, 
tranſmuted into Bodies endow'd wit 
new, and various, and confiderabl 
Sents, Colours, Taſts, Solidity, Med- 
cinal vertues, and divers other Qualitis 
manifeſt, and occult. 

If it be here ſaid, rhat theſe Quilits 
are the pfoduRtions of the Plaſtid 
Power reſiding in prolifick Buds, whid 
indeed {to me) ſeem to be but very mi 
nute Boughs; I ſhall return the ſane 
Anlwer that I did to the like'Obje. 
on, when 'twas propoſ'd in the Ful 
Obſervation. 

Hitherto 1 have onely argued fron 
vulgar Inoculations, but there mayht 
others, as well more conſiderable, x 
Jeſle ordinary; and I remember I har 
ſeen a Tree, whereof though the Stock 

was of one fort of good Fruit, there 


were three more and differing kinds of 


Scone- fruit, that had been made to take 
by Inoculation; and two of thoſe __ 
q 
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lated Bovghs had aRually Fruit on 
them, andthe third, though it had as yet 
no Fruit, becauſe the Seaſon tor thar 
ſort of Plants to bear it was not yet 
come, yet the Shoot was ſo flouriſhing, 
that we concluded, 'that the Bloſſoms 
wouldin due time be ſucceeded by fruir. 
And fince I have been ſpeaking of the 
diftering Qualities of the parts of the 
ſame Fruit, I am content to adde two 
things: the one that Garcias 4b Horto, 2 
Clafſick Author, (and Phyſician to the 
Indian Viceroy) aftirmes * with ſome 
ſolemnity, (as wondering that a Lear- 
ned man ſhould write otherwiſe,) that 
though the fruit we call Caſſia fiſtula be 
very commonly uſd, both here and in 
the 1ndies as a Purging Medicine, yet 
the Seeds of this Solutive: Caſſi« are 
Aſtringent. - The other: That *of late 
years there have been often brought 
into England from the Carbbe Iſlands, 
Certain Kernels of a fruit, which thoſe 
# Aromat, Hift, lib, x. Cad. 29+ de Caſſia ſolutiva. 
= L 3 mw" that 
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that have ſeen it grow, liken to a whit 
Pear-plumme ; theſe are {o ſtrong 


Pargative, and alſo Emerick, that t 


Ingenious Mr. Zygoy * tells ns , th 
five of them wrought with him aDt 
zen times upwards, and above T wet 


downwards; and yet the ſame Aut 


aſlures us, (which is likewiſe herear 
ceiv d Tradition among them that x 
Curious of this fruic, ) Thar in the Ke 
nel, in the parting of 1t into halfes, ( 
when our Hazle Nuts in Enzlandy: 


in the middle longwiſe) you ſhall fir 


thin Filme, which looks of a faint Cz 
nation, (which colour is eaſily enouy 


diſcerned, the reſt of the Kernel be 
perfetly white, ) and that raking « 


the Filme you may eat the Nut fat 
without feeling any Operation at 4 


and 't* as ſweet as a Jordan Alm 


[ A Learned Man,thatpraQi('d Phyl 


in, America, being inquir'd of by 
concerning the Truth of this Relane 
* Ligon's Hiſtory of Barbados, page 67, ©8. * 
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eW:n(wer'd, That though he had divers 
times given thoſe Nuts as Cathartick 
Remecies, yet he had not that Curio- 
ſiry 60 take our the Filmes, finding ic 
the Univerſal beliet,that the Purgative 
faculty conſiſted therein. } And I te- 
member, that the famous * cMonardes 
doth ſomewhat countenance this Tradi- 
tion, where ſpeaking of another Purg- 
ing fruit;that alſo comes from America, 
(from Cartagena, and Nombre de Dios, ) 
he takes notice, that theſe purging 
Beans (which are like ours, but tmaller) 
havea thin Skin, that divides them 
through the middle, which muſt (roge- 
ther with the external Rind) be caſt a+ 
way, elſe they will work (o violently 
both upwards and downwards, as to 
bring the Taker into hazard of his Life: 
whereas he commends theſe Beans 
rightly prepar'd, not onely as a pleaſant 
Medicine, that doth without trouble 


ms. 


* See Nicholaus Monardes, under the Title, Fabe 
Purgatrices, 
L.4 putge 
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purge both Choler, Flegme, and ere 4:1 
Humors, for which ir is celebrated i thi 
mong the 1ndians. m 


Tothelſe ſtories of our Countrymea 
and Monardes, I ſhall ſubjoin anothe 
which I find related by that great Rar 
bler about the World, Yancent | 
Blanck, who giving us an Account of; 
publick Garden, which ne viſited in 4 
rica, in the Terricories of the Lord d 
Cafima, not far from the Borders « 
Nubig,which he repreſents as the curis 
ſeft Garden he ſaw in all che Eaſt, | 
mentions this among other Raritis, 
© There were(ſayes he) other ſorts 
Fruit, which I never ſaw but there, al 
one among the reſt leav'd like a SycaQ 
more, with fruit like the Golden Ap 
ple, but no Gall more bitter, and with 
in five Keraels, as big as Almonds, the 
Juice whereof is {weet as Sugar, betwitt 
the Shell and the Nut there grows 1 
thick Skin of a Carnation colour,whid 


"Vincent le Bianck”s Survey of thg World:Part, 2.0.26, 
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taken before they be throughly ripe} 
they preſerve with Date Vinegar, and 
make an excellent Sweetmeat, which 
they preſent to the King as a great Cue» 
riolity. 

IV. | 

The Fourth and laſt Obſervation I 
ſhall at preſent mention, is afforded me 
by the conſideration of Rotten Cheeſe. 
For if we take notice of the difference 
betwixt two parts of the ſame Cheeſe, 
whereof the one continues ſound by 
preſerving its Texture, and the other 
hath ſufter*d that Impairing Alteration 
of Texture we call Rottenneſs, we may 
often ſee a manifeſt and notable Change 
inthe ſeveral portions of a Body , that 
was before Similar. For the Rotten 
part will differ from the Sound in its 
Colour, which will be ſometimes Livid, 
but moſt commonly betwixt Green and 
Blew; and its Odowr, which will be both 
ſtrong and offenſive; and its 72ſt, which 
will bevery Picquant, and to ſome ou 

muc 
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much more pleaſant then before buty 
moſt men odious; and in divers othe 
Qualicies, as particularly its Conſiſtens, 
it will be much lefle Solid and mor 
Friable then before, and if with a goo 
Microſcope we look upon the mould 
Parts of many Cheeſes, we ſhall quick 
ly diſcover therein ſome S warms d 
little Animals, (the Mites,) furnill'{fF 
with variety of Parts of differing Size, 
Shapes, Textures, &c. and diſcry a jt} 
reater diverſity, both as ro manifelÞf 
Qualities(nor probably is itinferior as} 
Occult ones) betwixt the Mouldy path 
of the Cheeſe and the Untainted, thai 
the unaſſiſted Eyecould otherwiſe har 
diſcovered, 


PTPPEOPOPOOVN| 


* The following Diſcourſe (Ofche Origine of Fo 
ought to bave been placed before this foregoing Sefiut'il 
the Hiſtorical Part, 
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HHy$$50 e3Hr6145 4-414 
He Origine of Forms, Pyrophilus, 
as it is thought the Nobleſf, ſo, it I 
niſtake not, it hath been tound cone of 
he moſt perplex'd Enquiries, that be- 
ong to Natural Philoſophy: and, con. 
eſle, itis one of the things that has in. 
ited me to look about for ſome more 
atisfatory Accoung, then the Schools 
ſually give of this matter, that I have 
bſerv'd, that the wiſeſt that have bu- 
fied themſelves in explicating Forms 
according to the Peripatetick Notions 
of them, have either knowingly Con- 
fels'd themſelves unable to explain 
them,or unwittingly P:ov'd themſelves 


Formarum cognitio eſt rudis, conſuſa, nec niſs per afeu- 
cn; neque ver um eſt, forme ſubſtantialis ſpeciem vecipi 
is ellefiun,non enim 18 ſenſu uſquam fuit. J.C.Scalig, 
 Forme |ubſtantiales ſunt incognit® nobis,quia inſcnfols: 
14:0 per qualitates, que ſunt priacipia immediata Tran. 
mulation, expiimuntur, Aquinas ad 1. de generar. & 
corrupt, 

In bac human mentis caligine # que ſo;y1a Ignis ac Mag - 
netis no)is igno!a eft. Sennertus, 


ro 
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to be ſo, by giving but unſatisfad 
Explications of them- 

It will not (Ipreſume) be expett 
that I, who now write but Votes, ſhoyl 
enumerate, much lefle examine all th 
various Opinions touching the Orig 
and Nature of Forms; it being enouy 
for our purpoſe, if, having already int 
mated in our Hypotheſis, what, accor 
ding to that, may be thought of thi 
Subje&; we now briefly conſider ti 
general Opinion of our Modern Arife 
relians and the Schools concerning it 
I ſay, the Modern Ariſtotelians, becayk 
diverſe of the Antient, eſpecially Great 
Commentators of Ariſtotle, ſeem to 
have underſtood their Maſters Dori 
of Forms much atherwiſe, and leſle is 
congruouſly, then his Latin follower, 
the Schoolmen and others, have ſing 
done. Nor dol exprefly mention 41 
fotle himſelf among the Champions d 
ſubſtantial Forms, becauſe though 
ſeem ina place or two expreſly enough 

(0 
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0 reckon Formes among Subſtances, 
yet elſewhere the Examples he im ploies 
to ſer forth the Forms of Natural things 
by, being taken from the Figures of ar» 


Wrificial things, (as of a Statue, &c.) 


W which are confeſſedly but Accidents,and 


making very little nſe,it any,of Subſtan, 
tial Forms to explain the Phenomens 


of Nature, He ſeems to me upon the 
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whole matter, either to have been irre- 
ſolv'd, whether there were any ſuch 
Subſtances, or no, or to ſpeak ambigue 
ouſly and obſcurely enough of them, to 
make it queſtionable, what his Opini- 
ons of them were. 

But the ſumme of the Controverſy 
betwixt Us and the Schools is this, 
whether or no the Forms of Natural - 
things, (the Souls of Men alwates ex- 
cepted) be in Generation educed,as they 
ſpeik,out of che power of the Matter, and 
whether theſe Forms be true ſub#anti- 
al Entities, diſtin from the other ſub- 
ſtantial Principle of Natural Bodies, 
namely Matter. The 
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The Reaſons that move me toes 
brace the Negative,are principally they 
three. Firſt, That I ſee no neceſſityd 
admitting in Natural things any ue 
ſubſtantial Forms, Matter and the At 
cidents of Matter being ſufficient toe 

licate as much ot the Phenomens o 

ature, as we either do or are like tt 
underſtand. The next, That I fee ani 
what uſe this puzling Doctrine of ſub 
ſtantial Forms is of in Natural Philoſs 

yz; the Acute Scaliger, and thoſethy 
have moſt bufied themſelves in the ls 
iagation of them,having freely acknc 
ledg'd, (as the more Candid of theft 
ripateticks generally do, ) That the true 
Knowledg of Forms is roo difficult 
abſtruſe to be artain'd by them, 
how like it is, that particular Pher 
#4 will be explain'd by a Principy 
whoſe Nature is confefſedly ignor'd,! 
leave you to judg: but becauſe rot 
confiderations I often -have had, 
ſhall have here and there occaſionw 
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iy ſomething in the body of theſe 
otes, I ſhall at preſent inſiſt upon the 


yl: bird, which is, Thar I cannot conceive, 


neither how Forms can be generated, as 
he Peripateticks would have it, nor 
ow the things,they aſcribe to them, are 
onfiſtent with the Principles of true 
Philoſophy, or even with what them- 
ſelves otherwiſe teach. 
The: Manner how Forms are educed out 
pt che Power of the Matter, according 
o that part of the Do&trine of Forms, 
herein the Schools generally enough 
poree, is4 thing ſo Inexplicable, that I 
yonder not it hath put acute men upon 
everal Hypotheſes to make it out. And 
iceed the number of Theſe is of late 
prowntoo great to be fit to be herere- 
ited, eſpecially fince I tind them all ſo 
ery unſatisfactory, that I cannot but 
hink, the acute Sticklers for any of 
hem are rather driven to embrace it by 
he palpable inconveniences of the 
ayes they rejeR;, then by any thing 
EL —_ they 
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they find to ſatisfy them, in that whi 
they make choice of: and for my pan] 
confels, I find ſo much Reaſon in wh 
each Party ſayes againſt the Explicy 
ons of thereſt, that I think they all Ce 
. fute well, and none Coes well Eſtablil 
Bur my preſent way of V riting ta 
bidding me to inſiſt on many Arg 
ments againſt che Doarine, whae 
they moſt agree, [ ſhall onely wy 
That which 1 confeſs chiefly ſticks 
me, namely that I fiad it not Compn 
henſible. | 
I know the Modern Schoolmenf 
here to their wonted Refuge of an 0! 
ſcure DiltinRion, and tell us, that t 
Power of Matter in reference to Form 
is partly. Eductive, as the Agentc 
make the Form out of ir,and partly} 
ceptive,whereby it canreceive the Fc 
ſo made; bur tince thoſe that ſay thi 
will not allow, that the Form ofag 
nerated Body was actually praexilted 
in its Matter, or indeed any where dt 
y [6 
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ris hard to conceive, how 2 Subſtance 
an be educ'd out of another Subſtance 
otally diſtiaRt in Nature from it, with- 
pur being, betore ſuch Eduction,aRually 
xiſtent init. And as for the Recep- 
ive Power of the Matter, That bur fit- 
ing it. to receive or lodge a Form, when 
rroughe to be United with it, how can 
t beintelligibly made out to contribute 
o the Production of a new Subſtance, 
pf 2 quite difteriig Nature from thart 
Marter,though it harbours it when pro- 
Juc'e> And*tis plain, that the Humane 
Body hath a receptive Power in refe- 
ence to the Humane Soule, which yer 
hemſclves conteſs both to be a ſub» 

antial Form, and not to be educ'd our 
df the Power of Matter. Indeed if they 
would admit the Form ofa Natural Bo- 
dy to be but a more hne and ſubtle part 
of the Matter, as Spirit of Wine is of 
Wine, which upon its receis remains no 
longer Wine, but Flegm or Vinegar, 


e;,Wthcn the Educive Power of Mater 
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might ſignifie ſomething ; and ſol 
might, it with us they would allowt 
Form to be but a Modification of t 
Mattter; for then it would import} 
that the Matter may be ſo order'd 
diſpoſ'd by fit Agents, as to conſtit 
a Body of ſuch a ſort and Denominn) 
on: and fo (to reſume that Examyl 
the Form ofa Sphere may be ſaid 
lurk potentia]ly in a piece of Braſs, i 
much as that Braſs miy by caſting, t 
ning, or otherwiſe, be ſo figur'da1 
become a Sphzre. But the they 
not admit,leaſt they ſhould make Fo 
to be but Accidents, though it is | 
ought I know as little intelligible, hi 
what is educ'd out of any Matter, wit 
Gut being either prxexiſtent, or bel 
any part of the Matter.» can be a t 
Subſtaace, as how that Roundneſs,ih 
makes a piece of Braſs become a Sphet 
can be a new Subſtance init, Nord 
they admit the other way of educing 
Form out of Matter, as Spirit is out 
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MW Wine, becauſe then not onely Matter 
will be corruptible againſt their 
grounds, but Matter and Form would 
not be two differing and ſubſtantial 
Principles, bur one and the ſame, 
though diverſify'd by firmneſs, and 
groſſeneſs, &c. whichare but Acciden- 
tal differences, I know they ſpeak 
much of the efficacy of the Agent upon 
the Matter, in the Generation of Na- 
rural Bodies, and tell us ſtrange things 
ofbis manner of workiag. Bur not to 
ſpend time in examining thoſe obſcure 
TE niceties, I anſwer in ſhort; That ſince 
the Agenf{ be he what he will, is but a 
Phyſical and finite Agent, and ſince 
what way ſoever he works, he can do 
nothing repugnant to the nature of 
things, the difhiculty, thar ſticks with 
me, will ſtill remain. For if the Form 
produc'd in Generation, be, as they 
would have it, a Subſtance, that was 
not before to be found any where out 
of that portion of Matter, wherewith ic 
M 3 con- 
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conſtitutes the Generated Body, 1 
that either it muſt be produc'd, b 
fining or ſubtiliating ſome parts of 
Martter+ into Form, -or elſe it muſt 
produc'd out of nothing, that is, Cre 
ted, (for I ſee no Third way,howaS 
ſtance can be produc'd de novo.) It th 
allow the Firſt, then will the Form 
indeed a Subſtance, bur nor,as they hi 
itis,diſtin&t trom Matter ; fince Matte 
however ſabtiſiated, is Matter ſtill, 
the fineſt Spirit of Wine is as truly 
Body, as was the Wine it (elf,chat ye 
dedit, or as is the Grofler Flegm, ft 
which it was extratted: beſides thaty 
Peripateticks reach, that the Formis 
made of any thing of the Matter; 
indeed 1s it conceivable, how a Phylic 
Agent can turn a Material into an | 
material Subſtance, eſpecally Matt 
being, as they themſelves confeſle, 
well incorruptible as ina 
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I fof any thing that is Material, they muſt 
byuWeive meleave to believe, that tis pro- 
{ ll cuc'd out of Nothing, till they ſhew me, 


how a Subſtance can be produc'd other- 
wiſe, that exiſted no where before. And 
at this rate every Natural Body ofa ſpe- 
cial Denomination, as Gold, Marble, 
Nitre, &c. muſt not-be produc'd barely 
by Generation, bur partly by Genera- 
tion, and partly by Creation. And fince 
tis confe(}*d on all ſides, that no Natu- 
ral Agept c2n produce the leaſt Arome 
of Marter,tis ſtrange they ſhould in Ge- 
neration allow every Phyſical Agent 
the power of producing a Form, which, 
according to them, is not onely a Sub- 
ſtance, bur a far nobler one then Mat- 
ter, and thereby attribute to the mea- 
neſt Creatures that power of creating 
Snbſtances, which the Aruient Natura- 
liſts thoaght too great to be aſcrib'd to 
God himſelf, and which indeed is too 
greatto be aſcribd to any other then 
Him, and therefore ſome Schoolmen 
M4 and 
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and Philoſophers have deriv'd Fory 
immediately from God; but this isax 
onely to deſert Ariſtotle and the Per, 
patetick Philoſophy they would ſeen 
to maintain, but tro put Omnipoten 
upon working I know not how may 
thouſand Miracles every hour, to per 
forme that (I mean the Generation 
Bodies of new Denominations) in a ſv 
pernatural way, which ſeems the moſt 
familiar effect of Nature in her ordinay 
courſe. . 

And as the ProduQtion of Forms ont 
of the Power of Matrer is for theſe Rex 
ſons incomprehenſible ro me, ſo thok 
things, which the Peripateticks aſcribe 
to their ſubſtantial Forms, are ſome of 
them ſuch,as,I conteſle, I cannot recor- 
cilemy Reaſon to: for chey tell us poſi- 
tively, that gheſe Forms are Subſtas 
ces,and yet at the ſame time they teach, 
that they depend upon Matter, both is 
fieri and #2 eſſe, as they ſpeak, fo that 
out of the Matter, that ſupports them, 
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they cannot ſo much as exiſt , (whence 
they are uſually call'd Material Forms,) 
which is to make them Subſtances in 
name, and but Accidents in truth: for 
not to ask how(among Phy ical things) 
one Subſtance can be (aid to depend 
upon another #» fieri, that is not made 
of any part of it, the very notion of a' 
Subſtanceis to be a ſ(elt-ſubſiſting Enti, 
ty,or that which needs noother Created 
Being to ſupport it, or to make it exiſt, 
Beſides that, there being but two ſorts 
of Subſtances, Material, and Immate- 
rial, a ſubſtantial Form muſt appertain 
toone of the two, and yet they aſcribe 
things to it,- that make it very unfit ro 
be referr'd to either. To all this I adde, 
that theſe imaginary Material Forms 
do almoſt as much trouble the Doftrine 
of Corruption, as that of Generation: 
for if a Form be a true Subſtance really 
diſtin from Matter, it muſt, as I lately 
noted, be able to exiſt of it ſelf, with- 


Out any other Subſtance to ſupport it; 
as 
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8s thoſe I reaſon with confeſs, that the 
Soul of Man ſurvives the Body, it di 
before Death inform: whereas they will 
have it, that in Corruption the Form 
quite aboliſh'd, and utterly perithes, x 
not beiag capable of exiſting, ſeparate 
from the Matcer, wherennto it wasuk, 
ted: ſo that here again, what they call; 
Subſtance they make indeed an Acc 
dent, and beſides contradit their om 
. vulgar Doctrine, That Natural thing 
are upon their Corruption reſolv'd into 
the firſt Matter, fince at this rate they 
ſhould ſay,that ſuch things are but pat 
ly reſolv'd into the firſt Matter, and 
partly either into Nothing , or into 
Forms, which being as well 1mmateril 
as the Souls of Men, muſt, for ought 
appears, be alſo, like them, accounted 
immortal, 

I ſhould now examine thoſe Argu- 
ments, that are wont to be imploy'dby 
the Schools to evince their ſubſtantial 
Forms, bur, beſides that the nature and 
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ſcope of my preſeat Work injoynes 
me Brevity, I conteſle that, one or two 
excepted, the Arguments | have found 
mention'd,as the chief, are rather Meta» 
phy ical, or Logical, then grounded up. 
on the Principles and Phenomena of 
Nature, and reſpeR rather Words then 
Things,and therefore I, who have nei- 
ther inclination, nar leaſure, to wrangle 
about Terms, ſhall content my ſelf ro 
propoſe, and very briefly anſwer two or 
three vf thoſe that are thought the piau- 
ſibleſt, 

Firſt then they thus argue. Omne 
Compoſitum ſubſtantiale (tor it is hard 
to Engliſh well ſuch Uncouth Terms) 
requirit materiam & formam ſubſtantia- 
lem,tx quibus componatur. Omne corpus 
naturale eſt compoſutis ſubſtantiale, Ergo 
&c. In this Syllogiſme ſome do play- 
fibly enough deny the Conſequeoce , 
but for. brevicies ſake, I ſhall rather 
chooſe to deny the Minor, and defire 
the Propoſers to prove it, For 1 know 

| not 
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not any thing in Nature that is cor 

poſ'd of Matcer,and a Subſtance diſtin 
from Matcer, except Man, who alones 
made up of an immaterial Form, and 

humane Body, and it it be urg'd, the 
then other Bodies cannot be proper 
ſaid to be Compoſita ſubſtantialia:] (hill, 
rather then wrangle with them, gin 
them leave to find out ſome other nan: 
for other Natural things. 

But then they argue in the next plac, 
that, if there were no ſubſtantial Forms, 
all Bodies would be but Entia per act 
dews, as they ſpeak, which is abſurd, To 
which I anſwer, That inthe Notion,tha 
divers Learned men have of an Ens pr 
Accidens, namely, that tis T hat whid 
confiſts of thoſe things, que non,ord- 
nantur ad unum, it may be (aid, Tha 
though we do not admit ſubſtantil 
Forms, yet weneed not admit Naturi 
Bodies ro be Entta per accidens; becaule 
in them the ſeveral things that concur 
to conſtitute the Body, as Matter, 
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Shape, Scituation , and Motion, ord;- 
nantyr per ſe & intrinſece to conſtitute 
one Natural Body. Bur, if this An- 
{wer ſatisfie not, I ſhall'adde, that for ' 
my part, That which I 2m ſollicitous 
abour, is, what Nzture hath made things 
to bein them(elves, not whac a Logt» 
ciag or Metzphyfician will call them in 
the Terms of his Arty it being much 
fitter in my judgment to alter Words, 
that they may. better fir the Narure of 
Things, then to ?fix a wrong Nature 
to Things, that they may be accommo- 
dated ro forms of Words, that were 
probably deviſ'd , when the things 
themſelves were not known or vvell 

underſtood, if at all chought on. 
Wherefore I ſhall but adde one Ar- 
oument more of this ſort, and Thatis, 
that,it there vvereno ſubſtantial Forms, 
neither could there be any ſubſtantial 
Definitions, but the Conſequent is ab- 
{urd, and therefore ſo1s the Antecedenr, 
To vyhich I reply, that (ince the Peri- 
pateticks 
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pateticks themſelves confeſs the Forng 
of Bodies rt9 be of themſelves w 
known, all that this Argument ſeemst9 
meto conclude, is but this, That if we 
do not admit ſomethings, that are not is 
rerum natnra, "we cannot build our De 
finitions upon them: nor jndeed could 
we , it we ſhould admit ſubſtantil 
Forms, give ſubſtantial Definirions df 
Natural things, unlefle we could allo 
define Natural Bodies by things that 
we know not; for (uch * the ſubſtantid 
Forms are (as we have (cen already )cor- 
fefl"d to be, by the wiſeſt Peripatericks, 
who pretend not ro give the ſubſtantid 
Definition of any Natural Compoſitum, 
except Man, Burt it may ſuffice Us to 
have, inſtead of ſubſtantial, eſſential De- 
finitions ot things; - I mean ſuch as are 
taken from the Eſſential Difterences of 
things, which conſtitute chem in ſucha 
ſort of Natural Bodies, and diſcriminate 
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them from all thoſe of any other ſort3 
Theſe three Arguments, Pyrophilus, 
for ſubſtantial Forms, You may poſſi. 
bly,as well as I, find variouſly propoſ'd, 
and perhaps with ſome 11ghr alterarions 
multiply'd in the writings of the Peripa» 
teticks and Schoolmen,; bur all the Ar- 
onments of this kind that I have mer 
with, may, it I miſtake nor, be ſuffici- 
ently ſolv'd by the Anſvers we have 
oiven to theſe;orat leaſt by the grounds 
upon which thoſe Anſwers are built; 
thoſe ſeemingly various Arguments a- 
grecing in this, That ercher they reſpect 
rather Words then T hiogs, oy that they 
are grounded upon precarious Suppoſi. 
tions or laſtly that they urge That as 
an Abſurdicy, which, whether ic be one 
or not in thoſe, that admit the Peripare- 
tick Philoſophy, to me, thar do as little 
acquieſce in many of their other Princi- 
ples, as I do in their ſubſtantial Forms, 
doth not appear any Abſurdity atall. 
And tis perhaps for. fear that Argu- 
; R ments 
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ments of this ſort ſhould not ninchpll 
. Vaile with Naturaliſts, that Gme oily: 
Modern afſertors of the Forms weq 
ſtiog, have thought it requiſite roaWWM Fe 
ſome more Phyt1ca] Arguments, wh ex 
(though i have.nor. found them all in 1 
fame Writers, yet) being in all but ie 
I ſhall here briefly conſider them. 
Firſt chea among the Phy fical Argy 
ments, that are brought to prove ſubs 
ſtantial Forms, | fiad That che molt 
confidently infiſted on, which is take 
from the ſpontaneous return of heate 
Water to Coldneſs, which EfteRs, 
they, muſt neceſſarily be afcrib'd to thei 
Action of the ſubſtantial Form, whole, 
office it is to preſerve the Body in wil 
Natural ſtate, and, when there is oct 
fion,to reduce it thereunto: and the Av 
gument indeed might be plauſible, # 
we were (ure, that heared Water would 
grow cold again (without the Avolats 
on of any Parts more agitated chent 
reſt,) ſuppoſing it-to be _— | 
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forde-of the' imaginary ſpaces bey 
the World; but as the is, I ſeeno 
_ of - flying to 2, ſubſtantial 
Forai, the Matter ceming to be calily 
explicable otherwiſe. + The Water we 
, is ſurrounded with our Air,or with 
one Veſſel, or other Body contiguous 
; to- the Air, and both che Air and the 
| —_—_—_— — wh Lo 
+ e agit thenehe;] 
a ourkands, or other-O 
9 - which makes us eſteeay 4 
0 Fluids, cold: Now whea the Wa 
| ters expoſ” fo the. fire, it js thereby 
Matiato a new Agication, more vehe- 
Wear then that of che parts of our Sen. 
ſory, which you will eafily. grant, if you 
2onfider, that-whea the Hear- is incenſe, 
| mike the Water boyl and {moak, 
zod oftentimes run over:the Veſſel; bue 
en che Liquor is remoy'd from the 
fire; this acquir'd Agitation muſt needs 
by degrees be loſt; 'e-rher by the ayola- 
jon-of ſuch Hey, Corpulcles as Sik 
T7 pl= 
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Epicureans imagine to be got- inelffiſy: 
heated Water, or by the Water's cooMlr 
municating the Agitation of its P:ſin 
to the contiguous Air, or to the VelMyyi 
that contains it, till it have loſt its 
pluſage of Motion, or by the ingreſs 
thoſe frigorifick Atoms, wherewith| 
any ſuch be to be granted) the AirWpr: 
theſe Climares is wont to abound, ; 
ſo be reduc'd into its former Tempe 
ture: which may as well be done wit 
out a ſubſtantial Form , zs ita $ 
ſwimming ſlowly down a River,ſhe 
by a ſudden guſt of Wind, blowingt 
ſame way the Stream runs, be crivenaiiſtie 
much faſter then before,the Veſlelupe 
the ceaſing of the Wind may, with 
any ſuch ititernal principle, recura at 
a while toits former ſlowneſs of Mol 
on. So that in this Phenomenon,we i 
not haverecourſe to an internal prinÞu: 
ple, the Temperature of the ext& 
Air being ſufficient to give an act 
ofit. And it Water be rept tel 
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ſualin poor mens houſes that want Cel- 
Ml:rs,) in the upper Rooms of the houſe, 
Min caſe the Climate be hot, the Warer 
Mvwill,io (pight of the Form, continue far 
leſſe cold, cthen,accordIng to the Peri- 
patericks, its nature requires, all the 
Summer long. And let me here re- 
Mpreſent ro the Champions of Forms, 
that, according to their Doctrine, the 
Fluidity of Water, muſt at leaſt as 
MWmuch proceed from its Form as the 
MColdneſſe, and yet this does fo much 
depend upon the Temperarure of the 
ir, thatin Nova Zembla vaſt quanti- 
ies of Water are kept in the hard and 
olid Form of Ice all the year long, by 
heſharp Cold of the ambient Air, not- 
richſtanding all the pretended Office 
ad Power of the ſubſtantial Form to 
keepit uid, which it will never be re- 
nWduc'd to be, unleſle by ſuch a thawing 
emperature of the Air, -as would it 
onelt, for oughe-appears, make it low: a» 
1s gain, although there were no ſubſtanti- 
| N 2 all 
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al Form in rerum natur 4. 
There is another Argument mdf 
urg'd of late by ſome Learned Men, th 
ſubſtance whereof is this; That Mate 
being indifferent ro one ſort of Ac 
dents as well as to another, it is necefl 
ry there ſhould be a ſubſtantial Fon 
to keep thoſe Accidents, which areſa 
ro conſtitute ir, united to the Matt 
they belong to, and preſerve both the 
and the Body in their Natural ſtate;f 
fince tis confeſl'd, that Matter hath 
appetite go theſe Accidents, more th 
toany others, they demand, how wit 
out a ſubſtantial Form theſe Acciden 
can be contain'd and preſerv'd? 1 
this | might repreſent, that I am not 
well ſatisty'd with the Notion wont 
be taken for granted, not onely byt 
valgar, but by Philoſophers, of theN 
cural ſtate of Bodies; as if it were und 
niable, that every Natural Body, (for 
to ſome, -I ſhall not nom queſtion i 
has a certain ſtate, wherein _— 
eavog 
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deayours to preſerve it,and out of which 
it cannot be pur, but by being put into 
a Przternatural ſtate. For the World 
being once conſtituted by the great Au- 
thor of Things,as itnow is, I look upon 
the Phenomena of Nature to be cauſ'd 
by the Local Motion of one part of 
Matter hitting againſt another, and am 
not ſo fully convinc'd, that there is ſuch 
2 thing, as Natures deſigning to keep 
ſuch a parcel of Matter in ſuch a ſtate, 
that is cloth'd with juſt ſuch Accidents, 
rather then with any other , But I look 
vpon many Bodies , eſpecially fluid 
ones, 2s frequently changing their ſtate, 


ay according as they happen to be more or 


leſle agitared, or otherwiſe wrought up- 
on by che Sun, and other conſiderable 
Agents in Natare. As the Air, Water, 
and other Fluids, if the temperature 3s 
TW to Cold or Heat, and RarefaRion or 
TW Condenſation, which they are in at the 
beginning of the Spring here at London, 
be piccht upon as their Natural ſtate, 

N 3 then 
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then not onely in the torrid and from 
Lones they muſt have other and ye 
differing Natural ſtates, but here ir{ﬆ 
they will,almoſt all the Summer and 
the Winter, as our Weather Glaſſes 
form us, be 10 a varying Pretern; 
ſtate, becauſe they will be in thoſe ſe 
{ons either more hot and rarify'd; « 
more cold and conden('d,then in thebs 
ginning of the Spring: And in moreſſ> 
ble and conſtant Bodies I take, in ma 
caſes, the Natural ſtate to be buteitha 
the moſt uſual Hate, or That , whereu 
that,which produces a notable Change 
them, finds them. As when a {lcnde 
Piece of Silver, that is moſt commonly 
flexible, and will ſtand beat every wa, 
comes to be well hammer'd, I count 
that Flexibility to be the Natural ſtat 
of that Mettal, becauſe moſt commor 
ly Silver is found to be flexible, andbe 
cauſe it was ſo before it was hammer 
bur the Springinefle it acquires by han 
mering 1s a ſtate, whichis properly nd 
- mor 
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more unnatural to the Silver then the 
other , and would continue with the 


Ky Metcal as long as Ic, it both pieces of 


Silver, the one flexible, the other {prin- 
gy, were let alone, and kept from out - 
ud ward violence: And as the Silver, to be 
+l depriv'd of its flexiblene(s, 'needed the 
violent Motion of the Hatnmer, ſo to 
deprive it of its Spring,it needs the vio- 
lent Agitation of a nealing fire, Theſe 
things, and much more, I might here 
repreſent, but to comecloſe to the Ob- 
jection, I Anſwer, That the Accidents 
ſpoken of are introduced into the Mat- 
ter by the Agents or Efficient Caules, 
whatever they be, that produce in it 
what,in the (eaſe tormerly explain'd, we 
call an eſſextia/(though nor a ſubſtantial) 
Form. And theſe Accidents being 
once thus introduc'd into the Matter, 
weneed not (eek for a new ſubſtantial 
Principle to preſerve them there, (ince 
by the general law, or common courſe 
of Nature, . tbe Matter qualify'd by 
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them, muſt continue in the ſtate ſad 
Accidents have put it into, till, by ſon 
Agent or other,it be forcibly putoutd 
it, and ſo diveſted of thoſe Accidents 
asin the formerly .mention'd Exampk 
borrow'd from Ariſtotle, of a Brazy 
Sphere , when once tne Motion o 
Tools, impell'd and guided by the Ar. 
tificer, have turn'd a piece of Braſs inty 
a Sphzre,there needs no new Subſtang 
to preſerve that round figure, fincethe 
Braſſe muſt retain ic, till it be deſtroy! 
by the Artificer himſelf, or ſome othe 
Agent able to overcome the reſiſtance 
of the Matter, to be put into another 
figure. And on this occafion let me 
confirme this ad hominem, by repreſes, 
ting, Thae there is nut an inconfiderable 
Party among the Peripatetricks them- 
ſelves, who maintain, That in the Ele 
ments the Firſt Qualities (as they call 
them) are inſtead of Forms , and tha 
the Fire (for inſtance) hath no other 
Form then Heat and Dryacſle, and the 
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Water then Coldneſſe and Moiſture. 
Now if theſe Bodies, that are the vaſt- 
eſt and the moſt important of the Sub- 
lunary World, con(ift bur ot the Uni- 
verſal Matter, and the tew Accidents; 
and if in theſe there needs no ſubſtanti- 
al Form to keep the Qualities of the 
Matter united to it, and conjoyn'd a- 
mong themſelves, and preſerve them 
inthat ſtate, as long as the Law of Na- 
torerequires, though beſides the four 
Quilities that are call'd Firſt, the Ele- 
ments have divers others, as Gravity 
and Levity, Firmneſſe and Fluidity, 
Opacouſneſſe and Tranſparency , &c. 
why ſhould the favourers of this Opini- 
on deny, That, in other Bodies belades 
the Elements, Qualities may be pre- 
ſery'd and kept united to th? Marrer 
they belong to, without rhe Band or 
Support of a ſubſtantial Form? And as, 
when there is no competent deſtrutive 
Cauſe, the Accidents of a Body will by 
the Law of Nature remain ſuch as they 
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were, {o if there be, it cannot with re 
ſon be pretended, that the ſubſtantid 
Form is able to preſerve all thoſe Acc 
dents of a Boy, that are ſaid to flog 
from it, and to be as it were underits 
care and tuitionz for if, for inſtance, you 
expoſe a Sphre or Bullet of Lead to; 
ſtrong fire, it will quickly looſe (notto 
mention its Figure) both its Coldnels, 
its Conliſtence, its Malleableneſs, is 
Colour, (tor *twill appear of the colou 
of fire, ) its Flexibility, and ſome othe 
Qualities, and all ehis in ſpight of the 
imaginary ſubſtantial Form, which, ac 
cording to the Peripaterical Principles, 
in this caſe muſt ſill remain in it with 
out being able to help it. And though 
upon the taking the Lead trom off the 
fire, it is wont to be reduc'd to molt & 
its former Qualities, (for it will not ofit 
ſelf recover its Sphwricity,) yet That 
may well be aſcrib'd partly to its peculia 
Texture, and partly to the Coldnels df 
the ambicat Air, according to =_ > 
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ately diſcourſ'd tonching heated andre- 
frigerated Water, which Temperature 
of the Air'is an extrinſecal thing to the 
Lead, an4indeed iris but Accidental, 
thatthe Lead upon refrigeration regains 
its former Qualities; for in caſe the Lead 
have beenexpoſ'd long enough to a ſufe 
ficiently intenſe fire, 1t will (as we have 
purpolely try'd) be turn'd into Glaſſe, 
andlooſe its colour, its opacity, its mal- 
Jeablene(s,and (former degree of) flexi- 
bleneſle, 2nd acquire .a Reddiſhnels, a 
degree of Tranſparency, a Britcleneſle, 
and ſomepther Qualities,thar it had nor 
before: and ler the ſuppoſed ſubſtantial 
Form do what it can, even when the 
Veſlel is remov'd from the fire, to re- 
duce orreſtore the Body to its Natural 
ſtate and Accidents, yet the former 
Qualities will remain loſt, as long as 
theſe Przternatural ones, introduc'd by 
the fire, continue in the Matter; and net. 
therthe one will be reſtor'd, nor the 0- 
ther deſtroy'd, till ſome ſufficiently 
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powerful extrinfick Agent effe& th 
Change. And on the other fide l cy 
fider, that the Fruit, when ſever'd fren 
the Tree it grew on, is confell'd to 
no longer animated (at leaſt the Kerneh 
or Seeds excepted) by the Vegetatin: 
Soul, or ſubſtantial Form of the Plan, 
yet in an Orange or Lemmon (for is 
ſtance) pluckr from the Tree, we ( 
that the ſame Colour, the ſame OJow, 
the ſame Taſt, theſame Figure, the ſane 
Conſfiſtence, and, for ought we knoy, 
the ſame other Qualities, whether ſer- 
ſible, or even occult, as are ity Antido 
tal and Antiſcorbutical virtues , tha 
muſt before be ſaid to have flow'd fron 
the Soul of the Tree,will continue,ms 
ny months, perhaps ſome years, atte 
the fruit has ceaſ'd ro have any com. 
merce with the Tree, (nay though th: 
Tree, whereon it grew, be perhaps in 
the mean time hewn down or burnr, and 
though conſequently its Vegerative 
Soul or Form be deſtroy'd,) as when it 
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grew thereon, and made up one Plant 
withit. And we find, that Tamarinds, 
Rhubarb, Senna, and many other Sim- 
ples will for divers years,after they have 
been depriv'd of their former Vegeta- 
tive Soul, retain their Purgative aad 0+ 
ther Specifick properties. 

I find it likewiſe urg'd, that there can 
be-no Reaſon, why W tateneſs ſhould 
be ſeparable from a Wall, 2nd not from 
Snow or Milk;unlefle we have recourſe 
to ſubſtantial Forms. Bur in caſe men 
have agreed to call a thing by ſuch a 
name, becauſe it has '{uch a particular 
Quality, that differences it from others, 
we need go no farther to find a Reaſon, 
why one Quality is effential ro one 
thing, and not to another. As 1a our 
former example of a Braſs Sphzre, the 
Figure is that, for which we give it that 
Name, and therefore, though you may 
alter the figure of che Matter, 1 er by 
that very alteration the Body perithes 
inthe capacity ofa Sphzre, — 
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Coldneſs may be exchang'd'for Heat 
without the making it the leſs ; 
Sphzre, becauſe ris not for -any ſud 
Quality, but tor Roundneſs, that a By 
dy is (aid to be a Sphare, And < 
Firmneſs is an inſeparable Quality 
of Ice, though this or that particulx 
Figure be not, becauſe thar tis for want 
of fluidity, that any thing, that was im- 
mediately beforea Liquor, is call'd Ice; 
and congruouſly hereunto , though 
Whitenels were inſeparable from Snoy 
and Milk,yet that would not neceſ{arily 
inter, that there muſt be a ſubſtantia 
Form to make it (o: for the Firmneſs0t 
theCorpalcles, that compoſ2 Snow,iss 
inſeparable from it , as the W hiteneſſe, 
and yet is not pretended to be the eftet 
of the ſubſtantial Form of the Water, 
'but of the exceſle of the Coldneſle of 
the Air, which (to uſe vulgar, though 
perhaps unaccurate, expreſſions, ) puts 
the Water out of its Natural ſtate of 
Fiuidity , and into a Praeternatural one 
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Firmneſs and Brittleneſs. And the rea- 
ſon,why Snow ſeldome looſes its white» 
neſs bur wich its nature, ſeems to be, 
tharits component Particles are ſo dif- 
po['d, that the ſame hear of the ambt- 
ent Air, that is fit co turn it into atran(- 
parent Body, is alſo fit tro make it a flu» 
id one, which when it is become, we ao 
longer call ir Snow, but Water; ſo that 
the Water looſes its whiteneſs, though 
the Snow do nor, But it there be a caule 
proper to make a convenient alteration 
of Texture in the Snow, without mel. 
ting or reſolving it into water, it may 
then exchange its Whitenels tor Yels 
lowneſſe, without looſing its right to 
be call'd Snow; as, I remember.I have 
read in an eminent Writer,that de fao 
inthe Northern Regions towards the 
Pole, thoſe parcels of Snow, that have | 
lain very long on the ground, degene- 
rate intime into a Yellowiſh colour, ve- 
ry differing from that pure Whiteneſs 
t0+be obſery'd in the neighbouring 
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Snow lately fallen. 14 
Bur there yer remains an Argume 
for ſubſtantial Forms , which though 
(perhaps becauſe Phyſical) wont toly 
overlook'd,or Nightly anſwer'd by the 
Oppoſers, will tor the ſame reaſon 


ſerve to be taken notice of here; andit' 
is, That ehere ſeems to be a neceſſityt 
admitting ſubſtantial Forms in Bodi, 
that from thence we may derive all the 
various changes, to which they are ſubs 
je@, and the differing Eftects they pro 


duce, [ the Preſervation and Reftitutin 
of the State requiſite to each parricula 
Body, j as alſo the keeping of irs ſevs W* 
ral parts united into one Tot#m: Toile 
anſwering of chis Argument, ſo many 
things will be found applicable, bothin 
the paſt and ſubſequear parts of chele 
Notes, thar I ſhall at preſent but poiat £: 
the chief particulars, on which the Solw 
tton is grounded, ; 

| conſider then firſt, that manyaud 
great Alterations may happen w 
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es, which ſeem manifeſtly to proceed 
from their peculiar Texture , and the 
Aion of outward Agents upon them, 
andof which it cannot be ſhewn ,-rthas 
they would happen otherwiſe, though 
Mthere were no fubſtancial Forms i» re- 
1w3 patura: as we ſee that Tallow (for 
inſtance) being melted by the fire looſes 
its Coldneſs, Firmneſs, and its White- 
jes, and acquires Heat, Fluidity, and 
ſome Tranſparency , all which, being 
ffer'd to cool, it preſently exchanges 
for the three firſt nam'd Qualities, And 
yetdivers of theſe Changes are plainly 
mnongh the cftects partly of the Fire, 
patlyof the ambient Air, and nor of I 
Know-not what ſubſtantial Form: and it 
both evident and remarkable, whac - 
greatvariery of changes in Qualities,and 
Produgions ot.new ones, the Fire (that. 
Is, a Body conſiſting of inſenfible parts, 
mt "are vyarioufly and: vehemently 
mov'd) doth efte& by its Het, that is, 
4 midify'd Local Motion, 1 confider 
b=--- « $) further, 
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further , chat various Operations of 
Body may be deriv'd from the pec 
Texture of the Whole, and the Medy 
nical Aﬀecions ot the particular j 
puſcles or other parts that compoſe {Wer 


as we have often occaſion to declare heeffiT b 
and there in this Treatiſe z and partie 
larly by an Inſtance, ere long to be 

ther inſiſted on, namely, that thoug 
Virriol, made of Iron with a Corroſlngif! 
liquor, be but a faRtitious Body , muſe 
by 2 convenient appoſicion of the ſmiles 
parts of the ſaline Menſtruum to thi 

of the Mertal, yet this Vitriol willw*% 
mot, it not all,of che ſame things, i 
Vitriol, made by Nature in the bowels ' 
of the Earth, and digg'd out thence, mij#oc 
perform; and eath of thele Bodies m 

be endow'd with varjety of differagſ*® 
Qualities, which I fee not, why thy 
maſt flow, in the native Vicriol, tron" 
ſubſtantial Form, ſince inthe factitoufſ®! 
Virriol, the ſame Qualicies belong wi ſan 
Form, that does plainly —_ bo 
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{he coalicion of Meralline and Saline 
arpuſcles, aſſociated together and dil- 

woſ'd of after a certain manner, 
And laſtly, as to what is very confi- 
tly, as well as plauſibly, pretended , 
hat a ſubſtantial Form is requiſite to 
pthe parts of a Bady united,without 
which it would not be one Body. I an- 
r, That the cogtrivance of conveni- 
Fently figur'd parts, and in ſome caſes 
heir juxta-polition, may without the 
aftanceof a ſubſtantial Form be ſufh- 
ent for this matter; for not to repeat 
ar 1 juſt now mention'd concerning 
itriol made by Are, whoſe Parts are 
as well united and kept rpgether, as 
thoſe of the Native Vitrio], I obſerve; 
a Pon gneus upon a Thorn, or a 
vMPlum io d gpon an Apricock,vill 
Whbex good fruit, and grow up witiftche 
YR 4 & though they -both made bur 


ne Treeg and were animated but by the 
Ffame.common Form , whereas tadeed 
«Fvoth-the Stock and the inoculated or 
grate 
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prafted Plant have each of them its 

Form, as may appear by the diftery 
leaves, and fruits, and ſeeds they bez 
And that which makes to our pfel; 
purpoſe is, that even Vegetation 

the Diſtribution of aliments areinh 

caſes well made, thdugh the nouriſh 
parts of the Total Planr, it I may fog 
It, have not one common Soul or Fo 

which-is yet more- remarkable in 

Miſletoes, that I have ſeen growing 

on 01d Hazletrees, Crab- trees, Appk 
trees, and other plants, in whicht 
Miſleroe often ditters very widely te 
that kind of Plant on which it gr 
and-profpers: And for the durablegel 
bf the Union betwixt Bodies that af 
ftantial Form is not requiſite to prod 
ir, I have been induc's te think bya 
. ſidering, that Silver-and Gold , 'ba 
barely mingl'd by Intultion, . will 
their minute parts more cloſely unite 
then thoſe of any Plant or Animalt 
we know of, And thexe _ 
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Natural Body,whereinvthe Form makes 
who ſtrict, durable, and indifſoluble an U» 
Wanion of the parts It conſiſts of, as thar, 
vhich, in that Factirious Concrere we 
all Glaſs , ariſes from the bare com- 
ſaMmiſtionof the Corpuſcles of Sand with 
iMchboſe Saline ones, wherewith they are 
olliquated by the violence of the fire: 
nd the like may be faid of the Union 
pt the proper Accidents of Glafle with 
he Matter of ir, and betwixt one ano- 


Todraw towards a Concluſion,] know 


is alledg'd as a main Conſideration on 
the behalf of ſubſtantial Forms , that 
theſe being in Natural Bodies the true 
principley of their Properties, and con- 
lequently of their Operations , their 
Natural Philoſophy muſt needs be ve- 
ry imperfect and deteRive, who will not 
takein ſuch Forms: but for my part I 
contels, that this very conſideration 
coes rather indifpoſe then incline me to 
admit them. For if indeed there: were 
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in every Naturat Body ſuch a things 
ſubſtantial Form , from which alli 
Properties and Qualities immediate 
flow, fſtnce we ſee that the Actions 
Bodies' upon .one another are for th 
moſt part (it not all} immediately pe 
form'd by their Qualities or Accident 
it wonld ſcarce be pofſible ro explict 
very many of the etplicable Phenome 
of Natare, without having recurſet 
Them, and it would be ſtrange, ifa 
of the abſtruſer Phenomena were note 
plicable by chem onely. Whereas inde 
almoſt all the rational Accounts to i 
met with of difficult Ph.exomens, tt 
given by fuch as either do not «c 
ledge, or at leaſt do not take notict( 
. fubſtancial Forms. Andtis evident bytl 
clear Solutions (untoach'd by mz 
vulgar Philoſophers,) we meer with 
many Phenomena in the Staticks ,andd 
ther parts of the Mechanicks, and els 
cially in the Hydroſtaticks, and Poe 
maticks, how clearly manly Phanown 
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may be ſolv'd, without imploying a ſub- 
WM antial Form, And on the other fide, 
v1 do/not remember, that either 4riſto- 
Sc himſelf, (who perhaps ſcarce ever at- 
MM tempted it,) or any of his Followers, 
rr has given 2 ſolid and intelligible ſoluti- 
M00 0f any one Phenomenon of Nature by 
if the help of ſubſtancial Forms; which 
ou need not think it ſtrange I ſhould 

- fince the greateſt Patrons of Forms 
acknowledg their Nature tobe * un» 
known to Us, to explain any Effect by 


ff 2 ſubſtantial Form, maſt be to declare 


FF (25 they ſpeak) ignotum per ignotiue, or 

at leaſt per eque z2notum. And indeed 
to explicate a Phenomenon, being to 
deduce it from ſomething elſe in Na-» 
ture more known to Us, then the thing 
tobe explain'd by It, how can the im- 
ploying of Incomprehenfible (or at leaſt 
Uncomprehended ) ſubſtantial Forms 
help Us co explain intelligibly This or 


* Pomina tu lapidis, ql quotidie tuis oculis obſervatur, 
forman, & Phyllida ſolns hibeto, Seal, contra Card. 
O 4 That 
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ſay, thar ſuch an Eft:& proceeds x 
from-this or that Quality of the Age 
but from its ſubſt:ntial Form, is tot 
an eaſie way to reſolve all difficultiesj 
general, without rightly reloJving a 
one in particular; and wouid make aray 
Philoſophy, if it were not far more eaſy 
then ſatistaRory: for it1t be demanded, 
why Jet attra&ts Straws, Rhubarb py, 
ges Choller, Snow dazles the Eyes nz 
cher then Graſle, &c. to ſ2y, that thele 
and the like Effets are p:rtorm'dhy 
the ſubſtantial Forms of the reſpe&iy 
Bodies, is at beſt but to tel] me, whats 
the Agent , not how the Efﬀett i 
wrought, and ſeems to be but ſuch 
kind of general way of anſwering, a 
leaves the curious Enquirer as much ty 
ſeek for the cauſes and manner of parts 
cular Things, as Men commonly arefe 
the particular cauſes of the ſeveral ſtrang 
Things perform'd by Witchcratt, 
though they be told, that tis ſome. Di 

yd 


(Wot chink,but that Natural Philoſophy, 
without being for That the more De- 
feQive, may well enough ſpare the Do- 
Qrine of Subſtantial Forms as an uſeleſs 
Theory; not that Men are yet arriv'd 
to be able to explicare all the Phenome- 
#4 of Nzture without them, but bee 
cauſe, whatever we cannot explicate 
without them, we cannot neither intel- 
ligibly explicate by them. 

And thus, Pyrophilus, I have offer'd 
You ſome of thoſe many things,that in- 
diſpoſ'd me to acquieſce in the receiv'd 
Dodrine ot Subſtantial Forms; but in 
caſe any more piercing Enquirer ſhall 
perſwade himſelf, that he underſtands 1t 
throughly, and can explicate it clearly, 
I ſhall congratulate him for {uch happy . 
IntelleQuals, and be very ready to be 
inform'd by him. But fiace what the 
Schools are wont to teach of the Ori- 
gine and Attributes of ſubſtantial 
Forms, is that, which, I confeſs, | can- 

co not 
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not yet comprehend; and fince I hay 
ſome of the eminenteſt Perſons among 
the Modern Philoſophers to- joine with 
me, though perhaps not for the ſane 
Conſiderations, in the like confeſſion, 
that tis not neceſſary the Reaſon of ny 
not finding this Doctrine conceivable, 
muſt be rathec a Defectiveneſs in my 
Underſtancing, then the unconceivabk 
nature of the thing it ſeif: I, who love 
not (in matters purely Philoſophical)t, 
acquieice in what I do not underſtand, 
nor to go about to explicate things to 
others, by what appears to me it ſeltis 
explicable, ſhall, I hope, be excuſ'd, if, 
leaving thoſe that contend for them, the 


liberty of making what uſe they canct 


ſubſtamial Forms, I do, till I be bette 
ſatisfied, decline imploying them my 
ſelf, and endeavour to ſolve thoſe Phe 
nomena,l attempt to givean account 0 
without chem, as not ſcrupling tv cot 
teſs, rhat thoſe that I carinot explicate, 
atleaſt in a general way, by intelligibl 
eff | principle, 
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principles, I am nor yer arriv'd to the 

diſtin and particular knowledg of. + 
Now for our Dodtrine touching the 
Origine of Forms, it will not be dith- 
cult to collec it from what we former- 
ly diſcourſd about Qualities and Forms 
together: for the Form of a Natural 
Body, being according to us, -bur an E(« 
ſential Modification, and, as it were,the 
Stawp of its Matter, or tuch a conven- 
tion of rhe Bigneſs, Shape, Motion (or 
Reſt,) Scitnation and Contexture, (to- 
gether with che thence reſulting Quali- 
ties) of che {mall parts that compoſe 
- the Body, as is neceflary to conſtitute 
and denominate ſuch a particular Body 
2nd all theſe Accidents being produci- 
blein Macter by Local Motion: tis a- 
preeable ro our Hypotheſis to ſay, That 
the firſt and Univerſal, chough not im- 
mediate cauſe of Forms is none other 
but God, who put Matter into Motion, 
(which belongs not to its Eflence,) and 
EFlabliſh'd the Laws of Motion amongſt 
FI Bodies, 
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Baces, and alſo, according tomy 0p, 
nion, guided it in divers caſes at the bt. 
ginning of Things; and thar, among $+ 
cond Cauſes, the Grand Efficient « 
Forms is Local Motion, which by vai, 
ouſly d'viding, ſequeſtring,tranſpoſing, 
and ſo conneing the parts of Matte, 
produces in them thoſe Accidents and 
Qualities, upon whole account the por- 
tion of Matter they diverfſifie comes to 
belong to this or that determinate ſpe. 
cies of Natural Bodies, which yer is not 
ſox0 be underſtood, as if Motion were 
onely an Efhcient cauſe in the Gener# 
tionof Bodies, bur very often (as in 
water, fire, &c.)tis alſo one of the chick 
Accidents,that concurre to make up the 
Form. ; 

Bur in this 12ſt Sammary Account 
the Origine of Forms, I think my {lf 
oblig'd to declare to you a licele mare 
diſtintly, what I juſt now intimatedto 
' bemy own Opinien. And this I ſhall 
do, by advertifing you, that thoughl 
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zoree wich our Fpicureans, in thinking 
it probable, that the World is made 
vp of an innumerable mulcirude. of 
hogly inſent1ble Corpuſcles, endow'd 
with their own Sizes, Shapes, and Mo- 
tions; and though I agree with the Car- 
(fans, in believing (as I find that * 4+ 
naxag0ras did of Old,) that Matter hath 
not its Motion from 1ts ſelf, but Origi- 
nally from God; yet in This I diflec 
both from Zpricurms and Des Cartes, 
that; whereas the former of them plain- 
ly cenies, that the World was mace by 


any Deicy, (for Deities he own'd,) and 
the Latter of them, for ought l can find 
inhis Writings, or thoſe of tome of his 
Eminenteſt Diſciples, thought, that 
God, having ofice put Matter into Mos 
tion, and eſt+bliſh'd the Laws of that 
Motion, needed not more particularly 


— #—C 


* Ariſtotle ſpeaking of Anaxagoras inthe firſt Ch, cf 
the ſt Book of his Phyſicks, hath this palloge: Diric 
( Anatagor as) cum omnia ſimul efſent, atque qu.elcerert 
rempere infinue, Mintem moyiſle, ac ſegregaſſe. 
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interpoſe for the Production of Thing 
Corporeal, nor even of Plants or Anz 
mals, which according to him are by 
Engines: I donot at 3ll believe, that 
ther theſe Carteſian Laws of Motion, 
or the Epicurean caſual Concourſe of A 
toms, covld brivg meer Matter intoſp 
orderly and well.contriv'd a Fabrick g 
This World; and therefore I think,tha 
the wiſe Author of Nature did not one 
ly put Matter into Motion, but when he 
reſoly'd tomake the World, did ſore 
gulate and guide the Motions of the 
{mall parts of the Univerſal Matter, 4 
to reduce the greater Syſtems of them 
inco the Order they weredo comtinuein; 
anddid more particularly contrive ſome 
portions of that Mattes into Semin 
Rudiments or Principles, ladg'd in cots 
venient Receptacles, (and 25s it wear 
Wombs, )and others into the Bodies df 
Plants and Animals: one main part of 
whoſe Contrivance, did,as | apprehend, 
coaliſt in this, That ſome of their Or- 

| oa 
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were ſo fram'd, that, ſuppoſing the 
Frick of the greater Bodies of the U- 
niverſe, and the Laus he had eſtabliſh 
in Nature, ſome Juicy and Spirituous 
parts of theſe living Creatures muſt be 
fit to be turn'd into Prolifick Seeds, 
whereby they may have a power, by 
generating their like, to propagate rheir 
Species. Ho that according to my ap» 
prehenſion, it was at the beginaing ne- 
cefſary , that an Intelligent 2nd Wiſe 
Agent ſhould contrive the Univerſal 
Matter into the World, (and eſpecially 
ſome Portions of it into Seminal. Or- 
g2ns and Principles, and ſettle the 


. Laws, according to which the Motjons 


and Aftions of its parts vupon one.anv» 
ther ſhould be regulated: without which 
interpoſition of the Worlds Architects. 
however moving Matter may with ſome 
probability (fot I ſee not inthe Netian 
any Certainty) beconceiv'd to be able, 
after numberleſs Occurſions of itsinfſen. 


didle parts, ro caſt ic felt into ſuch 


grand 


"0  - 
$rand Conventions and Conve 
as the Carcefians call Yortices, at 
I remember; * Epicur ws ſpeaks of w 


and «ngvided, though morire, 
ſhould ever convene into ſuch ac 
ble Structures, as the Bodies of per 
Animals. Bur the World being 


the;.oame of @e30ughorc, 1, divions t | 
think it utcerly improbable, that-b 


nt 


fram'd, and the courſe of Nature eſt 
bliſh'd, the Naturaliſt, (except in ſome; 


few caſes, where God, or Incorpe 


Agents inter poſe, )' has recourſe to the 


firſt Cauſe bur for its general and ords 


nary Support and Influence, wherebyit 


preſerves Matter and Motion trom 


nihilation or Defition, and in explic 


riQg particalar Phenomena $ confic 
enely the $ize, Shape, Motion;'(or 


#) Texture, and the reſulting Qu 
ties and Actrihutes of tHe ſmall party 
cles of Matter. - And thus in this gr 
Automaton the World, (as ina Watdl 


. 


Py 


# Epicurus in bis Evie to Pythocless 
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Clock,) the Materials it conſiſts of, 
being left ro themſelves, could never 
the firſt convene into fo curious an 
Engine: and yet, when the skilful Ar- 
iſt has once made and ſet it a going, 
be Phenomena it _ are to be ac- 
guoted for by the Fumber,bigneſſe, pro- 
ton, ſhape, motion, (or endeavour,) 
*coaptation, and other Mechanical 
ſections of the Spring, Wheels, Pil. 
ars, and other parts it is made up of: 
Ithoſe effects of ſuch a Watch, thar 


; jot this way be explicated, muſt, for 


, 
o 

: 

g 


, 


phe I yet know, be confeſl'd,nox to be 
uffciently underſtood. 
Bur to return thither , whence my 


WPuty co the Author of Nature oblig'd 


to make this ſhort Digreſſton, 
The hitherto propoſ'd Hypotheſis, 


thing the Origination oft Forms, 
&b, I hope, been rendred probable by 
uves particulars in the paſt Diſcour- 


s, and will be both exemplity'd and 


eonfirm'd by (ome of the Experiments, 
ow P that 
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that make the Latter part of this pr; 
ſent Treatiſe, (eſpecially the Fitth a 
7 of them,)- which, containing Exye 
riments of the Changing the Formgi 
Salt anda Metral, do chiefly belong ns 
the Hiſtorical or erimental part 
what we deliver tofching*” the Origin 
of Forms, And indeed , befides tf 
two kinds of Experiments preſently t 
be mention'd, we might here preſet 
you a Third ſort, conſiſting parthd 
divers Relations of Metalline Trad 
mutations , deliver'd upon their on 
Credit by Credible men, that arena 
Alchymiſts; and partly of ſome Expe 
riments (ſome mace, ſome direRedbyMe 
us) of Changing both Bodies, totaly 
inf/ammable,almolt totally into IWate, 
and a good Part ev'n of 4:ti1/'d uu 
water without Additament into Eank 
and diſtill'd Liquors, readily and totaly 
mingleable with Water, pro parte it 
a true Oy/e, that will not mix withk, 
This ſort of Experiments, 1 ſay,1 =P 

re 


- | 1 
"Where annex, if I thought fit, in this place; 
etherto lay any ſtreſſe upon thoſe,thar 
I cannot my felt make our, or' to tran(- 
Wer bither thoſe Experiments of Chan- 
oes amongſt Bodies not Mertalline, that 
{Mbclong ro another * Treatiſe, * But 0+ 
ver and above, what the paſt Notes and 
efithe Experiments, that are to follow 
them, contain towards the making ot 
hat we teach concerning Forms, we 
will here, for further C onfirmation, pru- 
Weed to adde two ſorts of Experiments, 
(befides the Third already mention'd. ) 
The one, wherein it appears, that Bodies 
Wot very diftering Natures, being put'to= 
gether, like the Wheels, and other pei- 
ces of a Watch, and by their conneRi- 
on acquiring a new Texture, and ſo 
1Foey Qualities, may, without having re- 
ourſe to a ſubſtantial Form, compoſe 
ſucha new Concrete, as may as well de- 
ſerve to have a ſubſtantial Form attri- 
bated to it, by virtue of that new Diſ- 
# - The Sceptical Chymiſt, 
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poſition of its parts, as other Body 
that are ſaid to be endow'd therewi 
Aad the other, that a Natural Body| 
ing diſſipated, and as it were take 
peices, like a Watch, may have its pan 
ſoaſſociated, as to conſtitute New þ 
dies, of Natures very differing from ix 
own, and from each other, and yet the 
diſſipated and ſcatter'd parts, by bein 
recolle&ed and put together again, lik 
the pieces of a Watch, inthe like orde 
as before, may recompole (almoſt, if nx 
more then almoſt) ſuch another Bog 
as that they made up, before they we: 
taken aſunder. 
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TI 
EXPERIMENTS, 


Y and TrouGnrts, about 
a the Produttion and Repro- 
# dution of FORMS. 


T was not at randome, that I ſpoke, 


when, in the foregoing Notes abour 
the Origine of Qualities, I intimated, 
That 'ewas very much by a kind of tacit 
2greement, that Men had diſtinguiſh'd 
the Species of Bodies, and that thoſe 
DiſtioRions were more Arbitrary then 
we are wont to be aware of, For I con- 
feſle, that I have not ver, either in Ar#- 
ſale, or any other Writer, met with a- 
ny genuine and ſafficient Diagnoſtick 


me Boundary, -3 the Diſcriminating 
P 3 and 
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and limiting the Speczes.of Things,ory 
ſpeak more plainly, I have not 
that.any Natural:ſt has laid down a & 
terminate Number and ſort of Qui 
ties, or other Attributes, which is ſuf, 
Cient and zecefſary to conſtitute all por 
tions of Matter, «ndow'd.with them6 
ſtint Kinds of Natural Bodies. * An 
therefore I obſerve, that moſt com 
monly Men laok upon theſe as Ds 
ſtin& Species of Bodies, that have hu 
theluck to have diſtin Names foun 
out for them ; though perhaps diverk 
of them difter much lefſe. from one anv- 
ther, then other Bodies, which (becaul 
they have been hudled up under « 
Name,) have been look'd upon, as} 
one ſort of Bodies. Bur not to layay 
weight on this Intimation abou 
Names, I found, that for want of atm 
CharaRteriſtick,or diſcriminating nots, 
it hath been, and is ſtill, both very 
certain as to divers Bodies, whether the 
ae of different Species or of the = 
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2nd very difficult to give a ſufficient rea. 
ſon, why divers Boctes wherein Nature 
is aſſiſted by Arr, ſhould not as well pals 
for diſtin kinds of Bodies, as othets, 
thit are generally reckon'd co be ſo. 

Whether (for inſtance) Water and 
Ice be not to be eſteem'd diſtin kinds 
of Bodies, is ſo little evident, that ſome, 
that pretend to be very well verſ'd in 
Ariſtotle's Writings and Opinions, at- 
firmehim to teach, that Water looſes 
not its own nature by being turn'd into 
Ice; and indeed I remember I have read 
a* Text of his, that {eems expreſs e- 
noughto this purpoſe, and the thing it 
ſelf s made plauſible by the reducible- 
neſle of ice back again into Water. And 
yet I remember , Galez is aftirm'd to* 
make theſe two, diſtin Species of Bo- 


* Fee Lib,r.Ae Gen. Cor.t.yo, ldem Corpu«(fayes he 
thereYqrenqran continuum, alias liquidum, aliis concice 
lan wdemus,uor diviſione a:ut compo(itione loc paſſum, aut 
coaorfent, aut aitatly, ieuti Democritus afſerit: nam 
neque tranſpoſitione,nueque Naturx demutatiofie(s 79 we 
raCalhoy Thy qv'o1y) ex liquide concretum evadere [olet, 
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dies; which Do&rine is favour'd by ty 
diftering Qualities of Ice and Water, 
not onely the one is fluid, ans they 
ſolid, and eyen brittle, but Ice is 
commonly more or leſs opacons jy 
compariſon of Water, being alſo lig 
ter then it i» ſpecie, ſince it (wimsy 
oh it. To which may be added, the 
Ice, beaten with common Salt, will frey 
other Bodies , when Water mingle 
with Salt will not. And on this ocab. 
on, I would propoſe to be reſoly{ 
whether Muſt, Wine, Spirit of Wig, 
Vinegar, Tartar, and Vappa, be Spet- 
fically diſtin Bodies? and the like quo 
ſion 1 would ask concerning a He 
Egg, and the Chick that is afterwad 
hatch'd out of it: As alſo concerniy 
Wood, Aſhes, Soor, and likewiſe tte 
Eggs of Silkworms,which are firſt ſmd 
Caterpillars, or {as ſome think then) 
but Worms, when they are 
hatch'd, and then Awrelia's, (or huskel 
Maggots,) and then Butterflies, "my 
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W hzve obſerv!d with pleaſure to be the 
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ſucceſſive ProduRion of the Prolifick 
Seed of Silkworms. And whether the 
Anſwer to theſe Quzries bz Affirmative 
or Negative, I doubt the reaſon, thac 
will be given for either of the two, will 
not hold in divers caſes,whereto | might 
zpply it. And a more puzliog Queſti- 
on it may be to ſome, whether a Char. 
coal, being throughly kindled, do ſpe- 
cically differ from another Charcoal? 
for, according to thoſe | argue with, the 
fire has penetrated it quite through; and 
therefore ſome of the recent Ariſtoteli- 
an; are ſo convinc'd of irs being tranſ- 
mated, that all che ſarisfation | could 
fad from a very ſubtle modern School- 
manto the ObjeRion, Thar if the glow- 
ing Coal were pluog'd into Water, it 
would be a black Coal agen, was, Thar 
notwithſtanding That reduRion, the 
Form of a Charcoal had been once a- 
boliſh'd by the fire, and was reproduc'd 
by God,upon the regain'd Diſpoſition 
0 
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of the Matter to receive it. 

Nor is it very eaſie to determi 
whether Clouds, and Rain, and Hil: 
and Snow, be bodies ſpecitically diſt 
from Water, and tom each other, a 
the writers of Meteors are wont tot 
dlethem- as diſtin. And fince if (a 
ſlight differences as thoſe, rhar diſcrigs 
nate theſe Bodies, or that which diſt 
guiſhes Wind from Exhalations, whok 
Courſe makes it, be ſufficient to coal 
tate differing kinds of Bodies, 'twill t 
hard to give a ſatisfaRtory Reaſon, wh 
other Bodies, that differ in more or mqx 
conſiderable particulars , ſhould notes 
joy the ſame Priviledge, And | preſumg 
that Snow difters leſs from Rain, tha 
Paper doth from Rags, or Glaſs mit 
of Wood- aſhes does from Wood. Aw 
indeed, Men having, by tacit conſents 
oreed to look upon Paper, and Glal, 
and Soape, and Sugar, and Brals, al 
Ink, and Pewter , and Gunpowder, al 
I know not how many others, to oy 
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ſtin& ſorts of Bodies, I ſee not, why they 
may not be thought to have done it, on 
25 good grounds, as thoſe, upon which 
divers other d:ftering Species of Bodies 
have been conſtirured. Nor will it (at- 
fice to object, that theſe Bodies are fas, 
fitiow; tor 'tis the preſent nature of 
Bodies, that ought to be confider'd in 
referring them to Species, which way 
ſoever they came by that Nature: for 
Sale,that is,in many Countries,made by 
boiling Sea water in Cauldrons, and 0+ 
ther veſſels, 15 as well true Sea-ſalt, as 
that. which is made in the Ifle of Man, 
fas Navigators call it,) without any co- 
operation of Man, by the bare ation of 
the Sun upon thoſe parts of the Sea wa- 
ter, which chance to be letr behind in 
hollow places, after a high Spring-tide. 
And Silk worms, which will hatch by 
the heat of humane Bodies, and Chicks 
ens, that are hatch'd in egypt by the 
heat of Ovens or Dunghils, are no leſs 
irue Silk- worms or Chickens , then 

| thoſe 
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thoſe that are hatch'd by the Sun, | 
Hens, 


Bodies and Natural , I will not ny 
{ty roex3mine, how far that Diſtin& 
on may be allow'd: for it may ſuffice fr 
' ourpreſent purpoſe ro repreſear, tha 
whatever may be ſaid of FaQtirious By 
dies, where Man does,by Inſtrumentsd 
his own providing, onely give Figur, 
or atſo Contexture to the ſexſoble (ng 
mſenſible) parts of the Matter he work 
upon; as when a Joyner makes a Stod|, 
or a Statuary makes an Image , or! 
Turner a Bowl: yet the caſe may by 
very differing in thoſe other facticiou 
Produttions, wherein the 4»ſenſble part 
of Matter are alter'd by Natural & 
gents, who perform the greateſt partd 
the work among themſelves, thoughthe 
Artificer be an Aſſiſtant , by purting 
Them together after a due manner.Ant 
therefore I know not,why all the Pro 

duions 
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daions of the Fire made by Chymiſts 
ſhould be look'd upon, as not Natural, 
but Artificial Bodies: fince the Fire, 
which is the grand Agent in theſe 
Changes, doth nor, by being imploy'd 
by the Chymiſt, ceaſe to be, and to 
work as, a Natural Agent. And fince 
Nature her ſelt doth,by the help of the 
fire.ſomerimes afford us the like Pro- 
dudions that the Alchymifs art pre- 
ſears us: as in «Etna, Yeſuvins, and 0+ 
ther burning Mountains,(ſome of whoſe 
Productions I can ſhew you,) Stones 
ae ſomerimes turn'd into Lime, (and ſo 
an Alcalizate Salt is produc'd,) and 
ſometimes, if they be more diſpoſ*d to 
be flax d, thea calcin'd, brought to vi- 
trification; Metalline and Mineral Bo- 
dies are by the violence of the fire colli- 
quated into Maſles of very ſtrange and 
compounded Natures. Aſhes and Me- 
talline lowers of divers kinds are (cat. 
te'dabout the neighbouring places,and - 
copious flowers of Sulphur , ſublim'd 


by 
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by the internal fire, have been ſever] 
times tound about the Vents, at whid 
the Fumes are Ci{charg'd into the Air 
{As I have been aflur'd by Ingentioy 
Viſiters of ſuch Places, whom [I pw, 
poſely inquir'd of, touching theſe fore, 
for of theſe Travellers more then one 
anſwer'd me, they had themſelves gy 
. ther'd , and had broughe ſome vey 
g00d.) Not to adde, that 1 bave ſoms 
times ſuſpeted , upon ro abſur{ 
grounds , thar divers of the. Miner 
and other Bodies, we meet with in the 
lower parts of the Earth, and think to 
have been formed and lodg'd there eve 
ſince the beginning of Things, havebet 
ſince produc'd there by the help of ſub 
terraneal fires,or other heats, which my 
either by their immediate aRtion,andes 
ceedingly long application, very mud 
alter ſome Bodies by changing thet 
Texture; as when Lead is turn'd into 
Minium, and Tin into Putty by theo 
peration of the fire in a tew hours, *" 
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devating, in the form of Exbalations or . 
Vapours, divers Saline and Sulphureous 
Corpuſcles or Particles of unripe (or to 
uſea Chymical Term of Art) Embrio« 
nated Minerals, and perhaps Metals, 
which may very much alter the Nature, 
2nd thereby vary the Kind of other ſub» 
terraneal Bodies, which they pervade, 
and in which they often come to be in- 
corporated; or elſe may, by convening 
among themſelves , conſtitute particu- 
lar Concretions , as wee lee that the 
fumes of Sulphur and thoſe of Mercu- 
ry unite into that Lovely red Maſs, 
which in the Shops they call Verm:lion, 
and which is ſo like to the Mineral, 
whence we uſually obtain Mercury,thar 
the Zatines give them both the ſame 
Name Cimmabaris, and in that are imi- 
tated by the French and icalians z in 
whole favour I ſhall adde, Thar if we ſup- 
pole this Mineral to conliſt of a ſton / 
Concretion, penetrated by ſuch Mine. 
ral fumes as I have been ſpeakiog 6f,the 


Ap- 


' . Appellation may be better excuſdth 
perbaps you imagine, ſince from Cims 
baris nativa not onely I obtain'd a ay 
fiderable quantity of good rundin 
Mercury, (which is That,Men are woy 
to ſeek for from 1t,) but ro gratifieny 
Curiolity ſomewhat turther, 1 try'da 
ealie way, that came into my mind, 
whereby the Caput mortuum aftordel 
me no deſpicable Quantity of goo 
combuſtible Sulphur. Bute this upa 
the By, being not oblig'd to ſet dom 
here the grounds of my Paradoxidl 
Conjecture about the Efftedts of ſubter 
raneal Fires and Heats, fince | here lay 
no ſtreſs upon it, bur return to what! 
was ſaying abont e/£124,and other Vol- 
cans- Since then theſe ProduQionsd 
- the Fire, being of Nature's own make. 
ing, cannot be deny'd to be Natnrll 
Bodies, 1 fee not why the like Produ: 
Rions of the Fire ſhould be thought 
unworthy that Name , onely becauſe 
the Fite,that made the former,was =_ 
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led by chance in a Hill, and that which 
produc'd the latter was kindled by a 
Man in a Furnace, And it flower of 
Sulphur, Lime, Glaſs, and colliquated 
mixtures of Metals and Minerals are to 
bereckon'd among Natural Bodies, 1t 
ſeems to be but reaſonable, that, upon 
the ame grounds, weſhould admit flow- 
of Antimony, Lime, and Glaſs, and 
Pemter, and Braſs, and many .other 
Chymicat Concretes, (if I may fo call 
them) to be taken into the ſamenum- 
berz and then *cwill be evident, that to 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of Nagural Bo- 
dies, a Concourſe of - Accidents will, 
withour conſidering any Subſtantial 
Form, be ſufficienc. 

But becauſe I need not, on this occa-* 
ſion, have recourſe to inſtances of a di- 
ſpatable nature,lI will picch,for the illu- 
ſtration of the Mechanical ProduRtion 
of Forms, upon Vieriol, For fince 
Nature her ſelf, without the help of Arr, 
does oftentimes-produce that Concrete, 

(as 
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(as I have elſewhere ſhewn by Exy 
rience, ) there is no reaſon why Vitrid, 
produc'd by eafte Chymical Opens 
ons,ſhould nor be look'd upon as a Þ 
dy of the ſame Nature and Kind. Au 
in FaRitious Vitnol, our knowing wha 
Ingredients we make uſe of, and boy 
we put them together , inables vs y 
judge very well, how Vitriol is po 
duc'd. But becauſe it is wont to 
reckon'd with Salt- petre, Sea-ſalt, ai 
Sal Gem among true Sales, I think it» 
quifire to take notice inthe firſt plat, 
that Vitriol is not a meer Salt, but Tha 
which Paracelſus ſomewhere, and aft 
him divers other Spagyriſts, call a Me 
giſtery, which in their ſenſe (for ther 
are that uſe it in another,) common 
fignifies a Preparation , wherein t 
Body to be prepar'd has not its Prit 
ples ſeparated, as in Diſtillation, Incine 
ration, &c, but wherein the whole 3 
is brought into another form , by it 
addition of fame Salt or —_ 
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that is united ptr minime withit. And 
agrecably to this Notion we find, that 
from common Vitriol, whether native 
or faQitious,may be obtain'd (by Diftil- 
lation and ReduQion) an acid Saline 
Spirit, and a Mertalline Subſtance, as. 
elſlewbere mention, that from blew Vi- 
triol, Copper may be (by more then 
oneway) ſeparated, And Ithe rather 
givethuis Advertiſement, becanſe chat 
« there 1s 2 her RE is g- 
which Þ wont 10 be blew, 6d iba 
white Vitriol, about which it is diſputed - 
what-it holds , (though that it holds 
ſome Copper I have found; aad yer all 
olthefe are withour (cruple I true 
Vitribls, notwit ' dif- 
ter ſd mach in Ch ny Pry have 
diſcover d)in ſeveral other Qualiziesz ſo 
I ſkeno reaſon,why the other Minerals, 
being reduc'd by their proper Meaſtru- 
umsmto Salt like Magiſteries, may not 
pals for the Vizrigls of thoſe Metals, 

Qa and 
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and conſequently for Natural Bodis 
which, if granted, will adde ſome cop 
firmation to our- Doctrine, though i 
being granted is not neceſſary to makei 
out. For, to confine our ſelves to. Vi; 
triol, 'tis known among Chymiſts, thx 
if upon the filings ot Mars one pit 
convenient quantity of that acid diſtill{ 
Liquor, | which 1s (abuſtvely) wonty 
be call'd Oyl of Vitriol, dtlutiog-th 
mixture with Rain, - or with comma 
Water, *tis ealte by Filtrating the 
lution, . by Evapotating the Aqueos 
. ſuperfluiey of it, and by leaving rhexd 
for competent while in a Cellar; 
other - cold place) to Chriſtallize 
ealte, I ſay, by this: means to obtaii 
Vitriol of Iron; which agrees with: 
other Vitriol of Vitriol-ſtones or:M 
chalites, preſented us, by Nature, with 
out che help of any other Menſtrum, 
'then.the Rain that#alls vpon them fo 
the Clouds, in I' know not how way 


Qualicies, part Obvious , and pas 
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them Occult: As”, (of the fr ſort) 
{nColour, Tranſparency, Brittleneſle, 
calineſs of Fuſion, Styptical Taſt, redu- + 
cibleneſs roa Red Powder by Calcina- 
tion,-and other Qualities more obvious | 
to be:taken notice of; to which may be 
angex'd divers Qualities of the ſecond 
forty (I mean the more abſtruſe ones,) 
sthe power to turn ina trice an Infuſi- 
on of Galis, made in ordinary water, (as 
aſoroturna certaih clear Mineral So- 
lution; elſewheze mention'd,) into an 
lackly color, ro which, in all probabi- 
lity, we may adde a faculty of cauſing 
Vomits even ina {mall Doſe, when ta- 
ken into the Stomach of a Man, 'and 
that remarkable property of being en- 
dow'd with as exaR and curious a ſhape 
or-figure, as Thoſe , for which Salts 
have: been , by modern Philoſophers 
eſpecially, ſo much admir'd, Bur, that 
nofcruple might ariſe from hence, that 
in the Yitriolum Marts, wont to be 
made by Chymiſts, the Meaſtruum, 
6 Q 3 - 
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that is imploy'd, is the Oyl of commg 
Virriol, which may be ({uſpeRed to hun 
retain'd the nature of - the Conan 
whence it proceeded, and ſo this Fat 
tious Vitriol may not be barely a nn 
ProduRtion, but partly a Recorpatik 
cation, as they ſpeak, of the Vitriola 
Corpuſcles contain'd in the Menſtruug 
To prevent this Scrnple 1 ſay, (whid 
yet perhaps would not much trouble 
Conſidering Chyrfiſt,) I thought fity 
imploy a quite other Menſtruum, the 
would not be ſuſpeted to have 

thing of-Vicriol in it. And thou 
Aqua fortis, and Spirit of Nitre, how 
ver they correde-Mars, are unfit for ſad 
a work, yet having pitch'd upon Spin 
of Salt inſtead of Oyl of Virriol, a 
Proceeding the ſame way that has bee 
already fer down, it anſwer'd our Expv 
ation, and afforded us a good gred 
Vitriol. Nor will the great diſpoſition 
I have obſerv'd in this our Vitriol, 8 
reſolve,by the moiſture of the Ar 
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a Liquor, make it eſſentially differing 
from other Vitriols , fince it has been 
obſerv'd, and particularly by Guxtherwus 
pelichivs more then once, that evea the 
common Vitriol he u['d in Germany, 
willalſo, though not ſo eaſily as other 
Salts, run (as the Chymiſts phraſe ir) 
per deliguium, And to make the Exe 
ment more compleat, though we 
didnot find either Oy of Vitriol, or 
Spirit of Sale, good Menſtruums to 
make a blew Venereal Vitriol out of 
Copper, (however fil'd, or thinly lami- 
nated,) and though upon more Tryals 
then one, it appear'd,that Aqua fortis, & 
Spirit of Nicre, which we thought fir to 
ſubſtitute to the above mention'd Li» 
quors, did indeed make a Solution of 
Copper, but ſo unRuous a one,that twas 
very hard to bring any part of it to dry- 
without ſpoyling the Colour and 
Shape of the defir'd Body: yer repeating 
the Experiment wich care and watchful- 
gels; we, this way, obtain'd one of the 
| * lovelicſt 
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lovelieſt Vitriols that hath 
been (een, and of which you your ( 
may be the judg by a parcel of it I key 
by me for a Rarity, 

To apply now theſe Experiment 
eſpecially That, wherein Spirit of Sit 
is imploy'd, to the purpoſe, for which 
have mention'd them,let us briefly cor 
ſider theſetwothings; the one, that out 
FaRitious Vitrig] is a Body , that, 
well as the Natural , is endow'd with 
many Qualirties, (manifeſt, and occult) 
not onely ſuch as are common to it with 
other Safes, as Tranſparency, Brittle 
neſs, Solublenefle in Water , &c. bat 
ſuch as are Properties peculiar to it, s 
Greenneſs, eafine(s of Fuſion, Styprid- 
ty of Taſt, a peculiar Shape, a powerto 
ſtrike a Black with infuſion of Galls, a 
Emetick faculty, &c. 

The other thing we are to confide 
15, that though theſe Qualities are n 
common Vitriol beliey'd to flow from 
the ſubſtancial Form of the Cent | 
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and may,2s juſtly as the Qualiries, whe® 
ther manifeſt or occulr, of other-Inani- 
thate Bodies, be 1mploy'd as Arguments 
to evince ſuch a Form: yer in our Vi- 
triol,made with Spirit of Salt, the ſame 
Qualities and Properties were produc'd 
by the aſſociating and juxtapoſition of 
therwo Ingredients, of which the Vi- 
triol was compounded, the Myſtery 
beingno more bur this, That the Steel 
being dilſoly'd in the Spirit, the Saline 
Particles of the former, and the Metal- 
line ones of che latter, having each their 
Determinate Shapes, did by their Afſo- 
ciation compoſe divers Corpuſcles of a 
mix'd or compounded Nature, from the 
Convention of many whereof, there re- 
ſulted a new Bady , of ſuch a Texcure, 
3s qualify'd it to aftet our Senſories, 
and work upon other Bodies, afrer ſuch 
a manner 2s common Vitriol is. wont to 
d, And indeed in our caſe, not one» 
lyitcannot be made appear, that there 
is any ſubſtantial Form generated _ 
| ut 
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bat that there is not ſo much 28a x; 
quiſite mixture, according to the co. : 
mon Notion the Schools have of (wt © 
a Mixture. For Both the Ingrediey 
retain their Nature , (though 
ſomewhat alter'd,) ſo that theres, 
we were ſaying, but a Juxta-politg 
of the Metalline and Saline Corpuſdy 
onely they are aſſociated ſo, as by tt 


mannner of their Coalition to acquyſu 


that new Texture, which DenominayſÞ 
the Magiſtery they compoſe, Vitrdtt' 
For 'tis evident, that the Saline Ingy{Wie- 
dient may either totally, or tor mudſad 
the greateſt part be ſeparated by Diſtþpn 
Jation, the Metalline remaining behialſ 


Nay ſome of the Qualities, we hanſea 


been aſcribiag to our Virriol, doh 
much depend upon Texture, that tip 


very Beams of the Sun (convergd duc 


will, as I have purpoſely try 'd, vyy 1 
fily alter its Colour, as well as in Te 
its Tranſparency, turning ic at firſt fronÞ}g1it 
Green to White, and, if they a. Ye 
| Cente 
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d by a good Burning glaſs,make> 
ng it change that Liveryfora deep Red, 


Nbts and Experiments, touching the 
Corious Figures of SALTS, 


A Nd here let me take notice, that 
though the exa& and curious Fi- 
Wures, in which Vicriol and other Salts 
{re wont to ſhoot, be made Arguments 
1 Mot the Preſence, and great Inſtances of 
vthe Ploſtick 5kil] of ſubſtantial Forms 
ad Seminal Powers, yet, I confeſs, I 

am not ſo fully ſatisfied in this matter, 

{Ws even the Modern Philoſophers ap- 
pear to be. T1s not that 1 deny , that 
laty's excellent Saying , ywrrs 3 O16, 

be apply 'd to theſe exquiſite Pro- 

IRions of Nature. For though God 

as thought fic co make things Corpoe 

real after a muchanore facile and intelli- 

ible way, then by the intervention of 
lubſtaatial Forms; and though the Pla- 
ſick 
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Kick power of Seeds , which in PlasWp| 
and Animals I willingly admit, ſeemyCt 
in our Caſe to be needful; yet is then | 
vine ArchiteR's Geometry (if I maykiſfeiſe 
call it)nevertheleſſe to be acknowledgſels, 
and admir'd; for having been pleaſduſfnir 
make the primary and inſenſible Cato 
puſcles ot Salts and Merals of ſuch ſour 
terminate, curious, and exact ShapWand 
that, as they happen to be aſſociatedivſſot 
oether, they ſhould naturally produffet{ 
Concretions, which, though a:ferinſtc: 
ly figur'd according to the relpethrſſcau 
Natures of their Ingredients, and tive : 
various manners of their Convenugee 
ſhould yet be all of them very 
and ſeem elaborate in their Kinds, Hf 
lictleI think it fir ro be allow'd, thatigſtt 
Bodies of Animals, which confiſt om 
many curiouſly fram'd and wonderhhat 
adapted Organical parts , (and wii 
SeruQture is a thouſand times more AſÞiby 
rificial then thar of Salts, and Stor + 
and other Minerals,) can be reaſonlhMe 


{ 
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ppoſ*d to han been produc'd'by 
yance, or without . the Guidance of 
n locelligent Author of Things, I have 
Wewhere largely declar'd- But I con- 
x, 1look upon theſe Figures we ad- 
nire in Salts, and in ſome kinds of 
Stones, (which i have not been Incuri- 
wrocolleR,) as Textures ſo fimple 
zndflight in compariſon of the Bodies 
Mot Atimals,8& ottentimes in compariſon 
ffof ſome one Organical parr,that I think 
tcannot be in the leaſt inferr'd, that be» 
auſe ſuch flight Figurations "need not 
te aſcrib'd to the Plaſtick power of 
uWSeeds, it is not neceſlary, that the ſta- 
wEpcnciousand incomparably more elabo- 
Fabrick and ftruRure of Animals 
tfithemſelves ſhould be ſo; And this pres | 
mare, 1 ſhall adde, thar-I have been ine* 
n'd to the ConjeRture about” the 
hapes of Salrs , that I lately propoſ'd, 

by theſe Conſiderations. 
il Firſt; That by a bare Aſſociation of 
Meine and Saline Corpuſcles,aCon. 
crete 


j 
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crete, 25 finely figur'd as other Vitigllc 0 
may be produc'd, as we have lately (tha 
Secondly, becauſe that the FigmIiro 
of theſe Salts are not conſtantly ni}: 


reſpeas the ſame, but may in diveifſito 
manners be ſomewhat varied , as teſWCo 
happen to be made to fhoot more kabMC| 
ly, or more leiſurely, and as they { 
ima icanter, or in a fuller proportiond F 
Liquor. This may be eafily obſer ſw 
any, that will but with alittle Aua 
tion conſider the difference that may 
found in Vitriolate Chriſtals or Gra 
when quantities of chem were cakenox 
of the great Coolers, as they call then, 
wherein that Sale, at the Works whe 
tis boyl'd, is wont to be (et toſhon, 
And accordingly ,y here the Experiend 
Mineraliſt 4g7:cola, deſcribes the ſev 
ral wayes of making Vitrial in ga 
Quanrities , he does not anely mat 
then once call che great Grains or Chr 
ſtals, into which it coagulates, Cubes 
bur ſpeaking of the manner of Fon 
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oncretion abont the Corcs or Ropes; 
that are wont (in Germany )to be hang'd 
from certain croſs Bars into the Virrio- 
late Water or Solution for the Vitriol 


ito faſten irs felf ro; he compares the 


Concretions indifferently to Cubes or 


Cluſters of Grapes: Ex his (ſayes he, 
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king of the croſs Bars, ) pendent re- - 

es lapillis extent a, ad quos humor ſpiſe 
ſw athereſcens denſatur in tranſ[ucentes 
aramenti ſwtorii vel Cubos, wel Acinos, 
qu wve ſpeciem geruns; I remember al- 
lo, that having many years ſince afſaſ- 
picion, that the Reaſon why Akalys, 
fach as Salt of Tartar and Pot-aſhes 
xe wont to be obtain'd in the form of 
white Powders or Calces, might be the 
wy,wherein the'Water, or the Lixivi- 
ums, that contain them, is wont ro be 
&wnofi, I fancied, that by leaving the 
Sdine Corpuicles a competent quanti- 
of Water to ſwimme in, and allowing 
them leaſure for ſuch a multitude of 


# Garg: Agricola de ve metall, lib, x 2.þ. 462. 
Occur- 
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Occurfions , as might ſuffice to mi 
them hit upon more congruous (p 
alitions then is uſual , I might obty 
Chriſtals of Them, as well as of oth 
Salts: conjeRuring this, I (ay, I ca 
ſome well purify'd A/kalys , dilloly4y 
clear water, to be {lowly evaporate, 
till the Top was cover'd with a thine 
likeCruſt,then taking care not to brek 
Thar, leaſt chey thould (as in the ord 
nary way, where the Water is all tort 
off,) want a {ſufficient ſtock of Liqua, 
I kept them in a very gentle heat for; 
good while; and then breaking the + 
ve mentioned lce- like Cake, I had,s 

I wiſh'd, divers figured Lumps of Cl 
ſtalline-Salc ſhor'in the Water, al, 
tranſparent almoſt like white Suge 
' Candy. 


| likewiſe remember,that haviog,o | 


ſeveral occaſions,diſtil1'd a certain quar 
tity of Oyl of Vitriol,with a ſtrong 0 


Jution of Sea-falr , till the remaini &,; 


Matter was left dry, that Saline by 
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dre being diſfoly'd in fair water,filter'd, 
andgently evaporated, would ſhoot in- 
t0 Ghriſtals, ſometimes of one figure, 
ſometimes of another, according as the 
quantity or ſtrength of che Oyl' of Vis 
rrioland other Subſtances determin'd. 
Andyet theſe Chriſtals, though ſome- 
times they would ſhoot into! Priſme- 
like Figures, as Roch'd Petrez and 
ſometimes into ſhapes more like to . 
Allome or Vitriol; nay though ofcen- 
tines the ſame Caput mortuurs dilloly'd, 
ould! in the ſame Glaſs ſhoot into 
Chriſtals, whereof fogag,, would be of 
ne ſhape, ſome of "ol yet would 
heſe differing Grains or Chriſtals ap- 
ex for the moſt part moreexquiſitely 
hour'd, then oftentimes Vitriol does. 
From Spirit of Urine and Spirit of Ni- 

when I have ſuffer'd rhem-to re- 
nan long cogether before Goagulati. 
dn, and tree'd the mixture from -the ſu- 
ertuous moiſture” very (lowly, 1 have 
omerimes obtain'd fine 'lorig Chriſtals, 
|  =M (ſome 
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(ſome. of which I can ſhew you)4lls( 
ſhap'd, that maſt Beholders would tvs 
them for Chriſtals of Salt-petre, Apdlha 
have likewiſe tryed, that whereas Silye tell 
is wont to ſhoot into Plates ex Bl 
thin, almoſt like thoſe of Meſciis 
glaſs , when | have difſolv'd a preyſWDi 
quantity of it in 4q#4 fortis, or ſpirit 
Nitre, andſuffer'd it to ſhoot veryls 
' ſurely, I have obtain'd Lunar ChriſtlWF: 
(ſeveral ofwhich | haye yet by me) wh 
Figure , though (ſo pretty as to hay 
oiven ſome wonder even to an Ext 
lear Geometrigian, is differing enougiſ 
from cha of thin Plates forme 
mention'd;, &ch Chriſtal being 
poſl'd of many ſmall and finely ſhyt 
Solids, that ſtick ſa congruoully to 
another, as to have one ſurtace, that 
_ Plain enough, commoa to ul 

al 


Thirdly., that infeaſible Corpulaſ 
of different, , but al of them exquilkgho 
{hapes, andeadowed with plain 45 WIFE 
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x ſmooth ſides, will conſticute Bodies 
_ bur all very finely figur'd, I 
have made uſe of ſeyeral waies to mani- 
teſt, And firſt , though Harts-horn , 
Bond, and Urine, being reſolv'd, and 
(s the Chymiſts ſpeak } Analiz'd by 
Diillation, may well be ſuppoſ'd to 
bare qheir ſubſtantial Forms (if they 
ud apy) deſtroy'd by the ation of the 
Fixe: yet in regard the Saline Particles, 
they contain, are endow'd with ſuch fi- 
wes as we have been ſpeaking of, when 

the Liquor, that abounds with either 
f theſe volatile Salts, the difſolv'd 


"fericles do leiſurely ſhoot into Chri- 


als, I have divers times obſery'd, in 
ſe, many Maſles, (ſome bigger, and 
ome leſs,) whoſe ſurfaces had Plains, 
we of Figures,as to ſenſe exatly Ge- 
tetrical, and others yery cyriaus and 


: tlealant, And of theſe finely ſhap'd 
viſtals of various fizes, I bave pretty 


tore by me. And becquſe (4s it may 
Fe probably gathers from the Ryeacd 
2 the 
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the Saline Corpuſcles of Stillatitiee 
acid liquors, and thoſe of many of th 
Bodies, they are fitted to diflolve, ha 
ſuch kind of Figures as we have ben 
ſpeaking of, when the ſolutions of thek 
Bodies, upon the receſs of the ſuperfiy 
ous moiſture,ſhoot into Chriſtals; thel, 
though they will ſometimes be diftersy 
enough, according to the particular 
tures of the diflolv'd Bodies and ti 
Menſtruum , yer eicher the Chriſt 
themſelves, or their Surfaces, or bot 
will oftentimes have fine and exquiſt 
Figures; as I have try'd by a Mend 
um, wherewith I was able to diff 
fome Gems; as alſo with a ſolutiond 
Coral, made wirh Spirit of Verdigreth 
to omit other Examples, Aad tor 
ſame reaſon, when Þ ery'd whether t 
Particles of Silver, 'diflolv'd in 4 
fortis, would not; without Concoay 
lating with the Salts, convene, upont 
Account of their own ſhapes, into link 
Concretions of (moorh and flat ſat 

'P. 6, 
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«found, that having (to. afford the 
Merlline Corpuſcles ſcope to move 
10)!diluced one part of the Solution 
mth a great many parts of diſtill'd Rain 
water, (for common water will- often- 
times: make ſuch Solutions become 
white or turbid,) a Plate of Copper be- 
ing ſuſpended in the Liquor,and ſuffer d 
toliequiet there a while, (for it need 
notbe long)there would ſettle,all abour 
i,Grarms of little Metalline and Undia- 
1s Bodies, ſhining in the water 
like the (cales of (mall Fiſhes, but form'd 
atolittle Plates extremely thin, with 
ſurfaces not onely fAat, but exceeding 
© gloſſy: and among thoſe, divers of the 
; were prettily. figur'd at the 
fl Edges. And as for Gold, irs Corpu- 
{cles are ſufficiently diſpoſ'd to convene 
M#ith thoſe of fic or congruous Salts into 
Cqgcerions of determinate Shapes, as 
Iaeifound in the Chriſtals Il obtain'd 
iq; Gold difloly'd in Aqua Regvs, and 
aha:baving been, ſuffer'd to looſe its, 
mo . 'R 3 ſuper- 
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ſaperflions moiſture, kept in 2. ai 
place:and not onely fo, bur alſo wheyly 
2 more powerful Menſtru6 I had ſa 
vided the Body of Gold into ſucks 
nute Particles, that they were {ubli 
ble, (for Thar,T can afſute you, is pe 
ble,) theſe volatile Particles of G 
with the Salts, wherewith they weree 
vated, aftorded m«ſomerimes) ſte 
Chriſtals,which,though not all ofthy 
near of the ſame Bigneſs , reſet 
one another in theit ſhape, which 
regular enough, anda very pretty 
But of this more elfewhere. g.I reine 
ber I have alſo long ſince taken plea 
to diflolve two or more of thole | 
Bodies, whoſe ſhapes we know alrea 
in fair Water, that by a very. g6ut 
Evaporation | might obtain Cohath 
ons, whoſe Shapes ſhould be, thou 
curious, yet differing from the Fignt 
of either of the lagredients.. Burk 
muſt got expeR, thar, iti all caſt, 
. Salrs difſolv'd together ſhould be:ah 

can- 
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cothpotinded: for oftentimes they are 
& of (ch different Natures, that one will 
ſhoot much ſooner then another , and 
thedit frequently happens, that a good 
Proportion of that will be firſt Chri- 
ftalliz'd in its own ſhape: as is conſpicu- 
oully to be obſerv'd in the refining of 
that impure Petre, - (which, from the 
Conticry that affords it, the Purifiers 
cllJerbary Nitre,) from the common 
Silt it abounds" with: and-(alfo) as 
_—_— obſerves;}* chat in ſome caſes, 

ea Vitriolare Matter is mingied 
fithcbat, whicbyie}ds Allom, thoſerwo 
kinds of Salts will*fhoot ſeparately in 
theſame large veſſel, (which the Tryals, 
lhave made with the compounded So- 
Idtions of thoſe: two Salts, -do hor dil- 
euatenance.) Now in ſuch caſes,all chat 
Gan beexpeted;-or-needs be defir'd, is, 
W that the remaining part of the mixture, 
ot lome portioti of it, afford Chriſtals, 
of Grains of compounded ſolid figures, 
] FG Aritola de te Metallica, lib, 112. KUL ag 
| Bk R 4 Though 
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Though the Yenetian Botax, wo 
be ſold in ſhops, be known to 'bea. 
tious Body , compounded of ſeyni 
Salcs, that I ſhall not gow ſtay toe 
meratez, and though, | when we buy 
we uſually find it to,confiſt of Lu 
and Grains miſhapen enough, yet wi 
I diflelv'd ſome of it ina good avis tin 
of fair.water, and made. it.congulate 
ry leifarely, I had Chryſtals,upon 
ſurfaces.I could perceive very exquil 
and, as-to ſenſe, regylar.Geometri h 
gures., And one thigg 1muſt not jy 
by any means pretermit, which js, th 
though the Caput mortuu mn of commayFi 
ua fortts .conflilts' of , Bodies of ve kf 
fifering Natures, ,(for- ſuch ace Ni 1 1 
and Vitriol,) and 'tys been expoſ'd toilfino 
= violence of the. Fire, yet 1 hayfWNi 
ometimes adwir'd the Curiouſneſsd|iſhn 
thoſe figures, that. might be obtaulſiſin ] 
barely. by frequent Salutions and Cit ti 
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gulations of the Saline Particles of th 
Caput moriuum in fair water. But p rab 
ca 
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cauſe the Glaſſes, wherein my Cancre? 
tions were 'made, were 100 little te af+ 
ford great Chriſtals, and rhey oughe to 
hoot very flowly; I chooſe rather to 
ſhew the Curious ſome large Chriſtals, 
which I took-our of the Laboratory of 


azo Ingenious Perſon, who , without 
h Naka the Figures, had upon my Res» 
commendation made great quantity of 
WtharSalt,in large veſſe!s, for a Medicine: 
Vl(it being the Panaces duplicata, fo fa- 
»mous in;Ho/ſfein.) For divers of theſe 
wEChciſtals have: not -onely Triangles, 
WHexagons, and Rhomboids, and other 
J |} pure exquilitely Cution their ſmooth 
Wilpecularfurfaces; and others, Bodies of 
wPriſmatical ſhapes: Bur ſome of them are 
no leſs accurately figur'd then che fineſt 
tre or Y.itriol I remember my (elf to 
ave obſerv'd, and ſomealſo terminate 
(in Bodies.almoſt like Pyramids, cogſi+ 
(ling of divers Triangles, that meet -in 
Fore Vertical point, and are no leſs admi- 
; ably fhap'd then the fairer ſort- of 


Corniſh 


Goriſh Diamonds , that have kw, 
broupht me for Rarities. Beſidts,te; 
pt6ducing of Salts of new ſhapes, wYl;.; 
coripounding of Saline Bodies, /I hy 
foundit to be praQicable not onely| 
ſome Groſs, or, as they (peak, Corpo 
ral Salts, ſuch as Sea-ſalt, Salt-pety 
but alſo in ſome. Natural and ſon! 
C hymical Salts diflolv'd a 
which perhaps you will chink morecy 
fiderable in (aline Spirits, made by 
Rillation: Not thar all of them aref 
for this purpoſe, but that I have foll 
divers of thoſe, that work upon one» 
ther with Eballition, to be ſo. Fai 
that Conflit the Saline. Corpults 
come to be aſſociated ro one atiothe 
and thereby, or by their newly acqui 
figure, whilſt their Coalicion taſts, t 
looſe much of their former -V olatilty 
fo thir, apon Evaporation of the ſupe: 
flusts Liquor,they will not fly,as oft 
wiſe they might; but concoagulite mi 
flhely ſhap'd Chriſtals, as1 have ty 


amogh 
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mong other Saline Liquors, with Sp1- 
Writ of Line, and Spiric of Nitre, and 

With Oyl of Vitriol, and Spirit of fer- 
"S mented Urine with Spirit of Sheeps 
bloud; and ſpitir of Salt, and alſo wich 
the Spitits of Salt and of. Urine; which 
"I Lit Experiment I the tather mention, 
W decauſe it ſhews, by the difference of the 

fl Chriſtals, afforded by thoſe two Li- 

quo, from the Chriſtals reſulting from 

bhe of them,namely the ſpitit ot Urine, 
for if you pleaſe, the Volatile Salt, 
wherewith ic abounds,) concoagulared 
"Y rich a fit Doſe of Oyl of Vitriol, how 
much choſe compounded emergent ft- 

Y gures depend upon the more ſimple ft- 

NY gures of the ſaline Corpuſcles, that hap» 
pen td: convethe into thoſe new Con- 
'F cretes. Fot the ſpirit of Urine, ſatiated 
with (pirit 6f Salt, and both very gent» 
'K 1y, ind hot too far, Evaporated, oftef 
'f dforded the Chriſtals , that differ'd ex- 
cedingly' ic ſhape from thoſe, which 1 
Otnig d from ttie ſame ſpiric of Urine, 
| {atiated, 
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ſariated, either with Oyl of Vitridl,c 
with ſpirit of Nitre, For., (to a 
That upon the By,)that Salt,compow 
ded of the two Spirits-of Urine; aadd 
common Salt, is wont to be very pte 
tily figur'd, conſiſting of one lax 
Beam as it were, whence on both ids 
ifſue out far ſhorter Chriſtals-, ſons 
times perpendicular to that, and pad 
lel to one another like the Teeth in 


hecauſe I have (many years ago) 0 
ſerv'd, that common Sal Armoniac 
that is made of Urive and common Sal, 
both crude, with a Proportion of Soot 
wilt; if warily difſolv'd, and coagulatel 
ſhoot into Chriſtals of the like (hyp 
How far the unknown Figure of a5 
way Poſlibly (for I fear it will,not Ei 
ly) be ghels/dar, by that of che Figs 
which, it makes with ſome. other Sak 


"© 


whoſe Figure is already known, 1 le 
Joy 4 (0 


= {  - 
"Mito Geometricians ro conſider; having, T 
fear, infiſted too long on this ſubjeR ale 
ready. Buryet I muſt adde one particular 
more, which will, as well illuſtrate and 
confirme much ot what has been ſaid a- 
bove tonching the Origination of Vi- 
triol, as ſhew, that the Shape of Vitriol 
depends upon the Textures of the Bo- 
dies,whereof it is compoſ d, | 
Fourthly then , when 1 conſider'd, 
that (as I formerly noted) Vitriol being 
buta Magiſtery, made by the concoa- 
eulation of the Corpulcles of a diffolv'd 
Metal, with thoſe of the Menſtruum, 
the Magiſteries of other Metals might, 
without inconventence, be added, as 0» 
ther Vitriolare Concretes to che green, 
'F the blew, and white Vitriol, that are 
'J vithour ſcruple referr'd to the ſame ſpe- 
© es: and when I confider'd , that Oyl 
of Vitriol was nor a fit Menſtruurh to 
diſelve divers of the Metals, nor even 
all thoſe, that- it will corrode; and thar 
| thelike unfirneſs alſo is co be found in 
Fw COINe 
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common ſpirit of Salt, T pitch'd wall 
Aqua fortis os (pirit of Nitre, as thy 
Menſtruum, which was likclieſt to 
ford variety of Vitriols: -and path. 
ly I found, that beſides the Lovely 
triol of Copper formerly mentiog( 
that Liquor would with Quickfily 
aftord one ſort of Chriſtals, with Silwe 
another,and with Lead a third; all whi 
Chriſtals of Virriol,zs they difter'd fron 
each other in other Qualities , (ua 
which ſcore you will find this Expas 
ment elſewhere mention'd,) ſo theydd 
very manifeſtly and conſiderably diffe 
in Shape: the Chriſtals of Silyer ſhov 
ting in exceeding thin Plates, and thok 
of Lead and Quick-filver obtaining f 
gures , though differing enough tron 
each other, yet of a far greater depth al 
rhicknefs, and lefle remote from the 
figure of common Virriol or Seca fi 
3nd yet all theſe Vitriols, eſped 
T hat of crude Lead,when ig was hy 
made,had Shapes curious and elabortts 

| g 
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;well 35 thoſe, we admire in common 
itriol -or Sea- ſalt. 


IF then theſe Curious ſhapes, which are 
believed ra be of the admirableſt Ef- 
ſets, and of the ſtrongeſt Proofs of 
ſubſtantial Forms, may be the Reſults 
of Textbre; and if Art can produce Vi- 
criol its ſelf,as well as Nature, why may 
we not think, that in ordinary Phanomen 
xs, that have much lefs of wonder, re- 


© courſe is wont to be bad co ſubſtantial 


Forms without any Neceflicy? (Matter, 
aad a Conyention of Accidents being 
ff able to' ſerve the tura without them; ) 
and why ſhould we wiltully exclude 
F thoſe ProduRions of the Fire, $berein 
the ChymiK is bat a Servant to Nature, 
from the number of Natural Bodies? 
And indeed, fince there is no certain 
Diagaoftick agreed on, whereby to diſs 
criminate Natural and FaQtitious Bo- 
dies, and conſtituce the ſpecies of both; 
I ſcenot, why we may not draw Argu- 

ments . 
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ments from the Qualities and OpanyYBodi 
ons of ſeveral of thoſe, thar areal 
FaRitious, to-ſhew how much may 
a(crib'd ro, and pertorm'dby,'the 
chanical CharaQterization or Stamy'd 
Matter: Of which we have a noblels 
ſtance in Gunvowder, wherein byab 
comminution and blending the lngreds 
ents, Nicre, Charcoal, and Brimltons 
which have onely- a new, and Thata 
exceeding flight Contexture , eachie 
taining its own Nature in the Mixtars 
ſo that there is no colour afforded toite 
Pretence of a ſubſtantial Form, theres 
produc'd a new Body, whoſe Operath 
Ons are more powertul and prodigioty 
then thidſe of almoſt any Body ot N. 
tures own compounding.” And though 
Glaſs be but an Artificial Concrais, 
yet, beſides thar'tis a very noble all 
uſeful one, Nature her ſelfhas product 
very tew,if enough,to make up a Nuty 
ber more laſting and more -unalcerable 
And-indeed divers of thoſe _ 
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»WBodies that Chymiſtry is able to afford 
us, aecndow'd with more various and 
MS more noble Qualities, then many of 
thoſe, that are unqueſtionably Natural. 
Andit we admit theſe ProduRions into 
thenumber of Natural Bodies, they will 
ford us a multitude of Inſtances, to 
Whew, that Bodies may acquire many 
and Noble Qualities, barely by having 
Mechanical Aﬀections, introduc'd by 
ourward Agents into the Matter, or de- 
ſtroy'd there, As though Glaſs be ſuch 
2 Noble Body, as we have lately taken 
notice of, yet ſince tis Fuſibilicy, Tranſ- 
parency , and Britcleneſs, that are its 
onely Conſtituent Attributes, we can 
Fialels then an hour, (or, perhaps halfe 
that time,) turn an Opacous Body into 
Tranſparent Glaſs, without the Additi- 
on of any other Viſible Body, by a 
change of Texture, made in the ſame 
Mater, and by another change of Tex- 
ture, made without Addition, as former- 
ly, wecan,in a trice,reduce Glaſs into, or 
>) obtain 
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obtain from it a Body, not Glafly, ki go 
ti 


Opacous;and otherwiſe of a very dis M;.: 
ring Nature, as it had bee before, Au 
here let me adde what may not alink aj, 
conduce to our pteſent Deſign, Tf... 
even - thoſe, that imbrace Ari#aith; 
principles, d6 unawares confeſle, thay... 
ſlfght change of Texture, withouc tel, 
introduQion of a ſubſtantial Form, 
nut onely make a Specifical differaM..y, 
betwixt Bodies, but fo vaſt a one, thal..; 
they ſhall have differing Genws'es, wliſ,; o 
may (as the Chymiſts ſpeak) belongi 
differmg Kingdoms. For Coral , nk 
paſs by all 'orher Plants of that kindMius 
that may be mention'd ro the ſame 
poſe, whilſt it grows in the BottomdM@, 
the Sea, is areal Plant, and ſeveral tit Ta 
vs 
CU 


(which ſuffices tor my preſent (copy 
hath been chere found by an Acquai 
rance ofmine, as well as by othier 
quirers, foft and render like a0okb Y the 
Phnr. Nay, 1 elſewhere* bring 


# 1m the Effays avoir things ſuppoled to be Tpontu Rang 
ouſly generated, 
7 
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dd and recent Authority to prove, 
| i it is oftentimes found very ſuccu> 
it; and does propagate its ſpecies, as 
1] 3s other Shrubsz and yet Coral, 
{ing gather'd and remov'd into the 
ir, dy the rece(s of irs Soul , no new 
idifick Form being ſo much as pres 
ded eo, turns into & Concretion,thar 
bymany EmineatWriters andothers, 
Weckon'd among Lapideous ones: as in- 
Weed Coral does not burn like Wood, 
robey Diſtillation like it; and not 
dy its Cal.x is very differing from the 
bes of Vegetables, and is rotally ſo- 
ein divers acid Liquors, and even 
rit-of Vinegar, but che uncalcin'd 
\Wotal its (elf will be eaſily corroded 
"Wy good V incgar, after the ſame man-+ 
"Wer s I have (cen- Laps ftellars, and 0+ 
Fc uaqueſtionably Mineral ſtones diſ- 
rd ſome by that Liquor, and ſome 
Ry the Spirit of it. A much ftranger 
Wing may be ſeen in the Eaſt-India 
*Pland of Sombrero, not very far from 
] S 3 SWMmAira, 
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Sumatrs, if we may believe our 
eryman'S*Fames Lanceſter, who rek 
it as an Eye witneſſe, for which re 
and for the ſtrangene(s of the thing Wy,ac 
ſhall-adde the ſtory. in his own waih.,y; 
Here (*ſayes he, ſpeaking of the Culler 
of Sombrero) we found upon the ſalliſcr;, 
the Sea fide, a ſmall Twigge gronin pr 
to ayoung Tree, and: offering to plulMcca(c 
the f cow » it ſhrunk down into the B 
& ſinketh, unleſs you hold very har | 
being pluck'd up,a great Worme whe 
of it: and look how the Tree eronah 
greatnes, the Y YVorme diminiſheth 
ſoon asthe VYorm is wholly tural 
the Tree, it rooteth in the ground, 
ſo groweth to be great... This Tr 
mation was one of the greateſt 1 
1 ſaw in all my Travels, Thi 1 
being plucked up a little, the Leaves 
ped off and the Pill, by that time it 
ary turned into a hard Stone,, much 
to white Coral. So. that (conclude 


* Parchaſ, Pilgy, part, the firſt, p.152, 
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thi worme was twice tranſformed into 
different natures: of theſe wegather'd and 
met home many. The Induſtrious 
ſs, in his Excellent Hiſtory of Braſil, 
7oiches 2 multitude of Witneſſes (not 
ng Opportunity to be one himſelt) - 
xr"the ordinary Transformation of a 
ontof Animals'not much unlike Srafs. 
joppers) into Vegetables, at 2 certain 

ealon of the "year, : 
But fince I fare down this Relation 
fS'Fohn Lanceſter, I have met with 
nother, whoſe ſtrangeneſs may much 


ronntenance it, ina ſmall Tra newly 
publiſh'd by a Jeſuite, F. Michael Boym, 
whom a good Critick much commen- 
ledto me. For this Author doth, as an 
Eyewitneſſe,affirme that, which is little 
leſſeto my preſent Purpoſe, * Te vis, 


The paſſage, which is long, I do not! here tranſcribe, 
ing had occaſion to do it eMewhere. Ir is exrant 
Þab.y. Cap.21. and at the cloſe of his Narrative he ſub- 
Jones, 7 on eff, quod quiſquam de veritate dubitet, ciim 
1nfinnts; teſtes babeat Braſelta,ec. 
* Fine Sinenſis of Traige des hows e&#c.under the title 
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i.e, 1 ſawin « ſmall freſb water, and\ 
low Lake of the Iſland Hainan , (wi 
belongs to China) Crabs, or Cranf 


which, 4s ſoon 44 they were drawn out 


the water did in 4 moment looſe both 
and Motion, and became perrify'd, t 
nothing appear'd to be chang d ethy 


the External or Internal figure of ta 
Bodies. What he further addes of the 


Fiſhes, is but of their Virtues inf 


fick, which, not concei ning our ſubje 


] ſhall ( Pyrophilas) willingly preter 
it; and even, as to our Country-m 
relation, hoping, by means of an Iy 
nious Correſpondent in the Eaſt 
dies, toreceive a further Inturmariag 
bout the ſtrange Plant he mention, 
ſhall, at preſent, urge onely what 
been taken notice of concerning 
ral, to countenance the Obſervari 
for whoſe ſake theſe Narratives þ 
been alleadg*'d. And fo likewiſe, # 
what I was ſaying of Glaſs, and 


powder, vur receiving of thoſe andt 
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6 eenerality of Factitious Bodies into the 


Catalogue of Natural Bodies, is not 
(which I formerly alſo intimated) nece{- 


"Fl lacy to my preſent Argument: whereto 1t 


isſufficient, that Vicriol is granted on all 
hands 8Q be a Natural Body , though 
it bealſo producible by Art. And alſo 
tothe Argument it affords us,we might 


24d that memorable Experiment de- 


liver'd by Helmont, of turning Oyl of 


WM Vitiol into Allom, by the Odour (as 
Whe calls it) of Mercury, if, however it be 


not deſpicable, we had found ic fit co be 


Mrely'd on. Bur reſerving an Account 


x 


pfchat for another place, we ſhall ſubſti- 
te the Inſtance, preſented us by our 
athor, about the Produftion of Salt- 
petre: for if, having diflqlv'd Pot-aſhes 
In fair water, you Ccoagulate-the filtra- 
d Solution into a white Salt, and on 
that pour Spirit of Nigre, tl they will 
it iſs any longer together, there will 
ſhogt , when the ſuperflaous water is 
rworated, Chriſtals, that proclaim 
| S 4 their 
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their Nitrous Nature by their Pril 
tical, (or at leaſt Priſme-like) Shax, 
their eaſie Fuſion, their Accenſion, al 
Deflagration, and other Qualities, pus 
ly mention'd by our Aathor, and 
diſcoverable by a little Curiolnt 
making Tryals. 


: I T : 
Experimental Attempts abu 
the Redintegration of 


Bodies, 


He former of thoſe two Arg 
ments, ( Pyrophilus) by which! 
propoſ'd to confirme the Origine! 
Forms, was, as you may remembe, 
grounded upon the Manner, by whit 
ſuch a Convention of Accidents, a& 
ſerves to paſle for a Form, may be pn 
duc'd: and That having been hithe 


pre 
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proſecuted, it now remains, that we pro- 
ceed to the Second Argument, drawn, 
not {as the former) from the firſt Pro- 
dudion, but from the Reproduction of 
a Phyfical Body, And chough both 
theſe Arguments are valid; yet if this 
Latter could, in ſpight of the Difficul- 
ties intervening in making of che Expe- 
riments that belong to it, be as clearly 
made out as the former, you would, [ 
ſuppoſe, like it much the better of the 
two. For if we could Reproduce a Bo- 
dy, which has been depriv'd of its ſub+ 
ſtantial Form, you would , I preſume, 
think it highly probable, if not more 
then probable, that (to borrow our 
Author's Expreſſion) That which is 
commonly call'd the Form of a Con- 
crete, which gives it its Being and De- 
nomination, and from whence all its 
Qualities are in the Vulgar Philoſophy, 
by I know not what inexplicable wates, 
ſuppoſ'd to low; may be in ſome Bo- 
dies but a CharaRerization or Modifi- 

; * cation 
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cation of the Matter they conſiſt 
whoſe parts, by being ſo and ſo diſpyil 
iarelation to each other, conſtituteſyg 
3 determinate kind of Body, endaw{ 
with ſuch and ſuch Properties, whereg 
if the ſame parts were otherwiſe 
pald, they wonld conſtitute other By 
* dies, of very differing Natures fron 
that of the Concrete, whoſe parts thy 
formerly were , and which may agay 
reſult or be praduc'd, after its diſſipat 
on, and ſeeming deſtruction, by the Re 
union of the ſame component Partide, 
aſſociated according to their former D 
ſpofition, 
' Buc though ir were not Impoſſible 
make an adzquite Reqjategration gf1 
Chymically Analiz'd Body , becaul 
ſome of che diſſipated parts will eithe 
eſcape through the Juactures of the 
Veſlels, (though diligently clafd,) a, 
if they be very ſubtle, will ly away up 
on the diſjoyning of the Velſlels; o, 
Will irrecoverably Rick to the _—_ 
ences 
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chem; yet I ſee nor, why ſuch a Reprg= 
duRion, as is very poſſible ro be effe-- 
Qed, may not ſufthce to manifeſt whag 
weintend ro make out by it. For, even 
io ſach Experiments, it appears, that 
when che Form of a Natural Body is a- 
boliſh'd,and its parts violently [catter'ds 
by the bare Reunion of ſome parts after 
theformer manner, the very ſame Mat- 
ter,the deſtray'd Body was before made 
of, may, wichour Addition of other Bo- 
dies, be brought again to conſticure a 
Body of the like Nature with the for» 
mer, though not of equal Bulk, And in» 
deed, the Experiment, recorded by our 
Aathor,about the ReproduRion of Sal 
Perre, as it is the beſt and ſucceſſesfyl» 
leſt | have ever been able to make upon 
Bodies, that require a ſtrong Hear to 
dfipate them; ſo 1 hope it will ſuffice to 
giveyou thoſe thoughts about this mats 
ter, that the Author deſigo'd in alledg- 
ng it; and therefore, though having 
premi'd thus much, 1 (ball proceed £9 

acquaint 
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acqiizint you with the ſucceſs of fome 
Attempts he intimates {in that Eſſy) 
his Intention of making, for the Redins 
tegration of (ome Bodies; yet doingit 
onely out of ſome Hiſtorical Note [ 
find among my looſe Papers, That, 
which I at preſent pretend to, is, but 
partly to ſhew you the difficulty of ſuch 
Actempts, which, fince our Author's 
Eflay was communicated, have been 
repreſented (I fear by ConjeRure one- 
ly) as very eaſie to be accurately enough 

one; and partly, becauſe our Author 
does not, without reaſon, intimate the 
uſefulneſs of Redintegrations, in calc 
they can beeffeed; and does,not cauſe 
leſly, intimate, that ſuch Arrempts, 
though they ſhoald not PerfeRly ſuc- 
ceed, may increaſe the Number of No- 
ble and Active Bodies, and conſequent- 
ly, the Inventory of Mankind's Goods, 
Upon ſuch Conſiderations we attemp- 
ted the Diſſipation and Reunion of the 
parts of common Amber; and tho! 
_ Chymi 
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Chymiſts, for fear of breaking their 
Vellels, are wont, when they commir 
it to diſtillation, to adde ro it a caput 
mirtaum (as they ſpeak) of Sand, Brick, 
&c. (in whoſe room we ſometimes 
chooſe to ſubſtitute beaten Glaſs;)which 
hinders them to judge of and employ 
the Remanence of the Amber, after the 
Diſtillation is finiſh'd: yer we ſuppoſd, 
2nd found, thar it the Rerort were not 
too much fill'd, and .if the Fire were 
ſlowly and warily enough adminiſter'd, 
the Addiction of any other Body would 
be needleſs. Wherefore having- put 
intoa Glaſs Retort four or five Ounces 
of Amber, and adminiſtred a gentle:and 
gradual heat, we obſerv'd the Amberto 
melt and bubble, (which we therefore 
mention , becauſe ingenious men have 
krely queſtioned, wherher ic can be mel- 
ted, )and having ended the Operation,8& 
ſever'd the veſſels, we found, that there 
was come over in theform, partly of Oy], 
partly of Spirit 8 Flegm, and partly. of 

| volatile 
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volatile Salt, near half the weight oftts 


Concrete: and having broken the Rx 
tort, we found; in the bottom of it, 
Cake of coal-black Matter, then whole 
upper ſurface I ſcarce remember to haye 
ſeenin my whole life any thing more ex- 
quilitely poliſh'd; in ſo much, thar,not- 
withſtanding che Colour, as loog as [ 
kept it, it was fir to ſerve for a Look- 
ing Glaſs: and this ſmooth Maſs being 
broken, (for it was exceeding brittle,) 
the larger fragments of it appear'd + 
dorn'd with anexcellent luſtre. All thoſe 
parts of the Amber,being pur together 
mto 8 Glaſs Body, with a bligd head lu- 
tedro it, were placed in Sand, to bejt- 
corporated by a gentle heat: but whullt 
I Rept afide to receive a Viſit, the Fire 
having been increal'd without my 
knowledge, the Futnes aſcended fo co- 
piouſly, chat they lifced up the Veſlel 
out of the Sand, whereupon falling a- 


gainſt the fide of the Furnace, ic broke 


at the top, bur, bring (caſonably call'd, 
- we 
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weſay'd all but the Fumes, and there? 
taining Matter looks not unlike Tarre, 
1nd with the leaſt heat may be powt'd 
out like a Liquor, ſticking even whea it 
xcold ro the fingers. Yet this open'd 
Body doth not ealily communicate {9 
muchas a Tin&ure to ſpiric of Wine, 
(which therefore ſeems ſomewhac 
ſtrange, becauſe another time preſume- 
ng, zhat chis would be a good way to 
obtain a Solution of ſome of the reſi- 
nous parts of Amber, we did, by pou- 
ng ſpirit of Wine, that (though re&i- 
ty'd) was not of the very beſt, upon the 
reunited parts of Amber, lightly dige- 
ſtdinto a Maſs, eaſily obtain a clear 
Ydtow Solntion, very differing from 
theTinRureof Amber, and abounding 
(81 found by Tryal) in the diffolv'd 
ſabſtance of rhe Amber:) but in Oyl of 
Turpentine we have,in a ſhort time, diſe 
foly*dit into a bloud red Balſome, which 
ay be of good uſe {ar leaſt) ro Chi- 
Wyone, And having agen madethe 

former 
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former Experiment with more 
then before, we had the like ſuccels p 
our Diſtillation, bur, the reunitedpatz 
of the Amber being ſet to digeſt ig; 
large Bolt head, the Liquor that ws 
drawn off, did, in a few hours, from it 
own Caput mortuwm extract a bloud red 
Tin&ture, or elſe made a Solution 
ſome part of it, whereby it obtain'd; 
very deep Red; but having been, by tÞ 
tervening Accidents, hindred from figh 
ſhing the Experiment, we miſt the $ 
tisfation of knowing to what it may be 
brought ar laſt. 

And as for what our Author tels us 
of this deſign to attempt the Redints 
gration ot Vitriol, Turpentine,and ſome 
other Concretes, wherein it {ſcem'd nd 
unpracticable, he found in it moredilly 
culty then every one would expet} 
For the Bodies, on which ſuch Expan 
ments are likelieſt ro ſucceed, ſeem 
be Allom, Sea alc, and Vitriol. Anda 
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ak to take ( as a Spagiriſt would 


) the Principles of it aſunder, in 
regard, that it is inconvenient to diſtill ic 
wha Caput mortuwm, (as Chymiſts call 
ay fix'd Addicament, ) leaſt that ſhould 
kader che defir'd Redintegration of the 
diipated parts: And when he diſtil]'d it 
by its ſelf, without any ſuch Addira- 
ment, he found, that, with a moderate 
heat, the Allom would ſcarce part with 
ay thing but its Phlegm, and if he 
wgd it with a- ſtrong fire, . he found, it 
would ſo ſwell, as to endanger the brea-, 
king of the Retorr,or threaten the boys 
lag over into the Receiver. ( Yet 
having once been able very warily to 
&ftra&t as much Flegm and Spiric , as I 
eniently could , from a parcel of 

Allom, and having powr'd it back 
_ pulyeriz'd caput mortuum,and 
veſſel long in a quiet place, I 

mad, that che ' Corpulcles of the Li- 
,having bad time,after a-multicude 
IOccurſions, to accommodate and re- 
* T unite 
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figice themſc}ves to the more fix'd pay 
ofthe Concrete, did by that Aﬀoaai, 
on (or Diſſotution) recompole, at the 
top of the Powder, many Chriſtallin 
Grains of figely figar'2 Salt, which i 
creaſing with time, mademe nope, that, 
thelength,the wholeor the greateſtpm 
wovld be reduc'dinto Allom, which ye 
a Mifchance,thatrobb'd me of the Glaks, 
hindred re to ſee. ) So likewiſe of Sa 
falt, if ir be diſtill'd, as it is uſud, 
with thrice its weight of barn'd Clay, 
beaten Brick, rwil} prove inconvenient 
in reference to its Redintegration; and 
it icbediftil'd alone, it is apt to be flan 

by the heat of the fire, and, 'whilſt its 
mains in Fuſion, will: (carce yield ay 
Spirit ar all. And as for Vitriol,thoogh 
the Redintegratior of it might ſeem 
be tes hopetut, then thar of the othe 
Sales, in: regard that ir conſiſts not os 

Iy of a Saline, bet of a Meralline Bc 

whence * may be fuppoC['d to bed 

more intricate and elaborate Textw 

PF 
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 becduſe there needs no caput morty- 
witthe Diſtillation of it, wedid, to 
purſue out Aurhor's intimated deſigns, 
make ewo or three Atremprs upon it, 
1nd ſeem'd to miſs of our Aime, rather 
vpon the Account of accidental hinde- 
rances, then of any inſuperable difficul- 
ty in the thing it ſelf. For once,we with 
1 ſtrong fire, drew off from a parcel of 
common blew Vitriol, the Phlegm and 
Spirit, and ſome quantity of the heavy 
Oyl, (as Chymiſts abufively call it:) 
Theſe Liquors,as they came over with- 
ont Separation, we divided into ſeveral 
pirts, and the remaining very red Caput 
wwioum into as many. One of theſe 
pxcels of Liquor we poured over night 
pon its correſpondent portion of the 
wily mentioned red Powder. But 
having lefr it in 4 Window , and the 
Nighe proving very bitter,inthe mor- 
tidg I found the Glaſs crack'd in many 


off places by the violence of che Froſt, and 


theLiquor ſeem'd to have been ſoak'd 
| = up 
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up by the Powder, and to have 
much ſwelted it. This mixture then [ 
took our, and placing it in an open 
mouth'd Glaſs in 2 Window, I tound 
after a while,divers Grains of pure Vitti 
ol uponthe other Matter, and ſomelit 
tle Swellings, not unlike thoſe we ſhal 
preſently have Occaſion to ſpeak of, | 
took likewiſe a much larger parcel 
the forementioned Liquor, and its cor- 
reſpondent proportion of Caput morts 
»m; and having leiſurely mixt chemin 1 
large Glaſs Baſon,I obtain'd divers Phe 
nomena, that belopg not to this place 
but may be mer with, where they wll 
more properly fall in. In this Baſa 
(which Ilay'd inthe Window,and kept 
from Agitation,) 1 perceived, after 1 
while, the Liquor to acquire a blemih 
Tincture, and after ten or twelve week, 
I found the mixture dry, (for, it ſeem; 
it was too much expoled to the Ar; 
but the Surface of ic adorn'd indives 
places with Grains of Vitriol very & 
rioul 
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riouſly figur'd. And beſides theſe, ther 
were ſtore of Protuberances,which con- 
fiſted of aboundance of ſmall vitriolate 
particles, which ſeem'd in the way to a 
Coalitionz for having let che Baſon a- 
lone for four or five months longer, the 
Matter appear'd cruſted over, partly 
with very elevated Saline protuberan- 
ces, partly with lefler parcels,and partly 
alſo with conſiderably broad Cakes of 
Vitriol, ſome of above halt an Inch in 
breadth, and proportionably long, and 
indeed the whole ſarface was ſo odly 
dverſif'd, that 1 cannot count the trou- 
ble, theſe Tryals bave put me to, miſ- 
pent, Another time in a more ſlender 
adnarrow mouth'd Glaſs i pour'd back 
vpog the _ mortuum of Vitriol the 
Liquors, I had by violence of the fire 


forc'd from it; ſo that the Liquid part 
did ſwim a pretty height above the red 
Calx, and remain'd a while limpid and 
colourleſs: but the veſſel having ſtood, 
for ſome time, unſtop'd in a Window, 

© the 
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the Liquor after a while, acquir by 
degrees a very deep vitriolate color, 
and not long atcer, there appear'd,at the 
bottom and on the top-of the Calx,mz 
ny fair and exquiſitely figur'd Grains 
Vitriol , which cover'd the ſurface gf 
the Calx; and the longer the veſlel cog 
tinu'd in the Window, the deeper di 
this Change, made upon the upper par 
of the Powder, ſeem to penetrate: 
that I began t6 hope, thar, in proceſs gf 
time, almoſt (if aot more then almoſt) 
the whole mixture would be reduc'dt 
perfect Vitriol. But an Accident robd' 
me of my Glaſs, before I could ſeetly 
utmoſt of the Event. 

And, on this Occaſion, I muſt ag 
precermit an odd Experiment I late 
made, though I dare not undertake t 
make it agen. I elſewhere relate, hoy] 
digeſted, tor divers weeks, a Quantityd 
powder'd Antimony , with a great 
weight by halfof Oyl of Vitriol, au 
how having at length committed ths 

| Mil 
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mixture to Diſtillation,and thereby.ob= 
rained, befides a lictle Liquor, a pretty 
quantity of combuſtible Antimoaial or 
Antimonio- Virriolate -Sulphur , - there 
remained, in the bottom of the Retort,a 
ſomewhat light 2nd very friable Capat 
wriaum, all the apper part of which 
wie leaſt as white as common Wood- 
aſhes, and the reft look'd like a. Cinder. 
And now I mult tell you whas became 
of this Caput mortzum, whereot I there 
make no Ck mention, We could 
hot well foreſee what could be made of 
it, but very probable ic was, that it 
would afford us ſome new Diſcovery, 
by being expoſed to the fire, in regard 
of the copious Sulphur , whereof ir 
ſeem'd to have been deprived: provided 
t were urg'd incloſe Veſſels, where no- 
thing could be loſt. Whereupon com- 
mitting it toa naked fire ina (mall glaſs 
Retorr, well Coated, and accoinmoda- 
ted with a Receiver, we kept it there 


many hours, and at length ſevering the 


T4 Veſlels, 
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Veflels, we found (which need not þ 
wonder'd at) no Antimonial Quick-fl. 
ver, arid much leſs of Sulphur ſublin' 
then we expeRted: wherefore greedi 
baſtning to the Caps: mortuum , me 
found it flux'd into a Ms, covered with 
a thin Cake of Glaſs, who'e fragmens 
being held againſt the ]1ight, were notx 
all coloured, as Antimonial Glaſs i 
wont to be, but were as colourleſſe x 
common white Glaſs. The Lump above 
mentioned being broken, was found, 
ſomewhat to our wonder, to be perfet 
black Antimony, adorn'd with - long 
ſhining ſtreaks, as common Antimony 
is wont to be: onely this Antimony 
ſeem'd to have been a little refin'd by 
the ſequeſtration of its unneceſſary Sul 
phurz which Ingredient ſeems by thi 
Experiment, as well as by ſome othe 
Obſeryations of ours, to be more cop- 
ous in ſome particular Parcels of that 
Mineral, then is abſolutely requiſite 
the conſtitution of Antimopy. Though 
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our caſe it ay be ſuſpeRed, that the 
redaion of part ofthe Maſs to colour- 
lefs Glaſs, was an «fe of the' Abſence 
offo much of che Sulphur, and might 
inpart make the remaining Maſſe ſome 
amends for it, What we further did 
yith this new or reproduced Concrete, 
not proper to be here told you: onely, 
for your ſatistation, we have kept a 
Lump of it, that you may, with as, take 
notice of what ſome Philoſophers 
would call the Mindfulneſs of Nature, 
which, when a Body was deprived of a 
not inconſiderable portion of its chiete 
lagredient , and had all its other parts 
dfipated, and ſhuffled, and diſcolour'd, 
ſox not to be knowable, was able to 
rally thoſe (catter'd and diſguiſed parts, 
and Marſhal or diſpoſe them into a Bo- 
dy of the former Confiſtence, Colour, 
&c. though (which is not here to be 0- 
rerlook'd ) the Contexture of Antimo- 
by, by reaſon of the copious ſhining 
Jhrie, that enoble the darker Body, - 

muc 
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mach more elaborate, and therelq 
more uaeaſie to be reſtored, thea thy 
of many other Concretes. 

But among all my Tryals about th 
Redintegration of Bodies, That which by 
ſeem'dro ſucceed beſt, was made upu 
Turpentine: for having taken fone 
Onaces of this, very pure, and good, 
and put it into a Glaſs Retort, I diltill{ 
ſolong with a very gentle fire, till Tha 
ſeparared ic into agood quantity of vey 
clear Liquor, and a m_ mortuwm vey 
dry and brittle: then breaking the R6 
tort, I powder'd the Caput moriuen, 
which, when it was taken our, was & 
ceeding ſleek, and tranſparent enough, 
and very Red; but being powder'd, 2p 
pear'd of a pure Yellow colour. Thi 
Powder I carefully mixt vvith the Li 
quor, that had been diſti11'd from i, 
vvhich immediately difloly'd part di 
into a deep red Balſam; but by furthe 
Digeſtion in a large Glaſs exquiſite 
ſtopt, that Colour began to grovy fit 
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ter, though the remaining part of the 
Poyvder, (except a very little propor.” 
tionable ro ſo much of the-Liquor, as 
may be ſuppoſ'd to have been vvaſted 
by Evaporation, and Transfuſion out 
otone Veſlel into another,) be perfet- 
ly diſſoly'd, and ſo well reunited ro the 
more fugitive parts of the Concrete, 
thattbere is ſcarce any,that by the ſmell, 
ortaſt, or conſiſtence, vyyould take it 
for other then good and laudable Tur. 
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| The I. Setion of the Hiſtoric 
' Part (containing the Obſervatios, 
and beginning at pag. 107. ) is ml. 
plac'd, and onght to have comt in hin, 


and have immediately preceded this Il 
ion conteining the Experiments, 
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ApyzrTISEMBNTS about the enſuing 
Il. SECTION. 


He Author would not have the Reader think, that the 

following Exveriments, are the ſole ones that be conld 
have ſet down to the ſame purpoſe with them, For they 
gre not the on«ly that h: bad. atiually laid afide for this 
xcafon, till judgiag the enſwng ones ſufficient ſor bis 
preſent ſcope, be thought it fitter to reſerve Others for 
thoſe Notes about the Produtlion of particular © ualittes, 
ts which they ſeed properly to belong. Perbaps alſo it 
will be requiſite for me (becauſe ſome Readers may think 
the Omiſſion 4 little ſlrange) to excuſe my having left dis 
uit particulars unmentioned in more then One of the en- 
ſung Experiments. And 1 confeſſe that 1 might eaſily e* 
wth both have taken notice of more Cir cumflances in them, 
ad made far more Refleflions on them, if I wonld have 
expatiated on the ſeucral Experiments according to the Di- 
rellions deltwer'd in other® Papers, But though there, wheve 
twas my Defign to grve imployment to the Curioſity and 
Diligence of as many Votaries to Nature, as (for want of 
better in(truftions bad a mind to be ſo ſet oz work, it was 
ſt the propoſed Method ſhould be ſuitable; yet here,where 
I deliver Experiments, not ſo much as parts of Natural 
Hilary, 4s inſtances to confirm the Hypotheſes, and Di(- 
curſes the y are annexed to; it ſeemed ncedleſſe, and imm* 
per, (if not impertineat,) to ſet down Circumſtancess 
Cautians, Inferences, Hints, Applications, and other Par- 
leulars, that had no tendency to the ſcope, for which the 
Eneriments weve allederd. 
* Containing lome Advices and DireQions for the writing 
of an Experimental Natural Hiſtory. 


CF Theſe two Leaves are to be placed immee 
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Advertiſcments abour A 


"And as for the hind of Experiments, bere made choice 1 
bave the leſs [crupted to pitch upon Chymical Experimens, 
rather thea Vthers on this occaſion, no! onely becauſe o 
thoſe Advantages which I bave aſciib'd to ſuch Exper, 
ments in the latter part of the Preface * to my Specimen, 
but becauſe 1 kave been Encouraged by the ſucceſs of th 
Ailempt made mm thoſ: Diſcourſes, For as new aitwy 
wen I made 1 fon of five years ago, and as wiſul: 
Thing as it could ſeem to divers Atoiniſts and Cartefias, 
That I ſho{d tabe upon we to Confirm and Illuſlrate te 
Notions of the Particularian Philoſo hy (if I may ſol 
it) by the belp of aa Art, whi: þ many weve pl-1ſ'd tathic 
cultivated but by Iiliterate Overators, ev 3! bymſical Pls 
natichs in Philoſophy, and uſcſl onely to male Mediene, 
or Diſenize Mctals: yet thele Exdeavouts of ours met wit 
much leſſe oppeſition, then new Attempts aie moſt aw 
monly fain to flreggle with, And in ſo ſhort @ tim! 
have had the baprineſs to ex2oge both divers Chymfhv 
learn and rebſh the Notions of the Corpuſcular Philoſaly, 
and divers ewiaent Embracers of That. to eadeaved v 
illuſtrate and promote the New Philoſophy, by addiffin 
themſelves to the Evperiments, and peruſeng the Books t 
Chymiftsy. Anl 1 acknowledge, it is not unwelcome ton 
to have been (in ſome little meaſure) mtyrumental tomy 
the Corpuſcularian Ph'toſochy, affiſted by Chymith, 
preferred to that which has (0 long obtarned 1n the vw. 
For (not here to conſider, n hich 1 elſcrobere do, law on! 
an Advantage That Fli/ofo-by bath of This by hawge 
advantnge of it in yoint of clearneſs,) though divers 1% 
ned and wortby wm +, that knew 18 better Priactles, bt 
in cultroating the Pevivatetich Ones, atundantly exni® 
ani diſplaid their ew Wit: yct 1 ſear they have verylith, 
* The Preface, here mentioned; is that premfſed w 
ha CERN Treriments of = erg rr 
macal Ex k ( 811071 
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The enſuing 11. SeAtion: 


if ut all, improved their Readers Intelleft, or envicht it 
with any true or uſeful Knowledg of Nature; but bave 
rather taught him to Admirg Their Subtlefy, then Wnder - 
And Hers, For to aſcribe all particular Phxnomena,thae 
rem any thing Difficult, (for abuadance are not thoughr 

ſs, thit are ſo,) to ſubſtancial Forms, azd, bi nominal» 
ly underſtood, Qualities, is ſo general and eafie a way 
f reſolving Difficulties, that it allows Naturaliſts, with- 
£t Diſparagement, to be tery Careicſs and Laxy, if it de 
yt make th-m ſo: as in effeft we may [.e, that in aboug 
2000 years face Ariſtotles time the Adorers of his Phye 
ſets, at leaſt by vertue of His peculiar Prine: ples, ſee 
to bave done little more more then 11'rantle, without clea-» 
ring up (that I bnow of) any myſtery of Nature, or pro» 
ducing any aleful or novle Experrments: where gs the Cubs 
tluators of the Particularian Ph loſo;by, being obliged by 
the natire of therr Hypotheſis, and their way of Reaſo+ 
ing, to give the particular Accounts aud Explications of 
porticuler Phrnomena of Nature, are a'ſo obliged, nos 
oely '0 bnow the general Lows and Courſe of Nature, but 
to enquire tato the particular Strufture of the Bodies they 
are converſant with, as that wh-7 1m, for the moſt part, 
thair Power of aft rag, aud Diſpeſitioe 10 be afled os, does 
depend, And in order to this, fuch Enquiries muft tabe 
notice of Abundance of Minute Circumflances; and to a« 
wid miſtching the Caſes of ſome of them, mull oftes Make 
ad Vary. Experiments; by which means Nature comes to 
be much more diligently and in 1sſt-iorſly Studied, and in- 
nmer:ble Particulars ave diſcover'd an1 obſerved, which 
in the LaQy Ariſtorelian way of Phil»ſophizing would not 
be Heeded, But to retura to that Decrd of Inflances, to 
which th:ſe Advertiſements ave premiſed; 1 hope I need 
vet make an Apology for making choice rather of Chymical 
Krperiments, thea others, in th: ſecond and concluding 
Sefion 


Advertiſements &c, 


Seflion of the Hiſtorical Part of the preſent Treatiſe, te 
though 1 prefer that Kind of Inſtances, yet 1 would wth 
thought to overvalue Them mn their kind, or to deny, the 
ſome Artiſts may (ſor ought 1 haow) be found, to wh 
Chymical Arcana,theſe Experiments may be little betterthn 
Trifles. Nor perhaps are theſe the confiderableft, tha | m 
ſelf could eaftly bave communicated; (though theſe they. 
ſelves would not be now Divulged, if 1 would bave hn 
valed by the Diſſw- ſions ofſuch as would bave aothing 
(\hymical made Common, which they think Conſiderable) 
But things of greater Value in themſelves, and of Nu 
Uſe in Pbyſick, may be eſs Fit for our preſent purzele 
(which is not to impart Medicinal, or Alchymiſtical Ps 
ceſſes, but illuſirate Philoſophical Notions,) then (ud 
Experiments as theſe; which, b. ſides that they contain 
Variety of Pha:no nena, do not (for the moſt art) requin 
ether much Tine, or much Chaige, or much Skill, 
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containing the 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Experiment I, 


] Abe good and clear Oyl of Vitriol, . 
and caſt into it a convenient quane 
try of good Camphire groſly bearenz 


kt it foat there a while, and, without the 
help of external hear, it will inſenſlibly 
bereſoly'd intoa Liquor, which, from 
timeto time,3s it comes to be produc'd, 
you may, by ſhaking the Glaſs, mingle 
with the Oyl of-Vitriol, whereunto you 
may, by this means, impart firſt a fine 
Yellow,and then a colour,which though 
it be not a true Red, will be of kin to it, 
and ſo very deep, as to make the mix- 
turealmoſt quite Opacous. When = 

the 
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the Cawphire is perfely diſſoly'4 
incorporating with the Menſtruun, i 
you hit upon good Ingredients,andyp 
on 2 right Proportion , (for a (lyh 
Miſtake in eicher of them, may mai 
this part of the Experiment miſcary, 
yoo may probably obtain ſuch a mix. 
ture, as I have more then once hud, 
namely, ſuch a one, as not onely to me, 
whoſe ſenſe of Smell1ag is none of the 
; Dulleſt, but alſo to others, that knen 
not of the Experiment, ſcem'd not a 
all to have an Odour of the Camphir, 
Bur if into this Liquor you pour ad 
quantity of fair Water, you will {s 
(perhaps not without delight) rhat,in; 
trice, the Liquor will become pak, 4 
moſt as at rhe firſt , and the Camphite, 
thar lay conceal'd in the pores of the 
Menftruum, will immediately diſclok 
ic felf, and emerge, in its own natare add 
priſtine form of white floating andcotty 
buſtible Camphire, which will fill ot 
the Viol onely, but the neighbouring 
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gire of the” Air with its ſtrong and Dit- 
fafive Odour. | 
Now the Phenomena of this Experis 
ment may, beſides the uſes weel{ewhere 
make of it, afford us ſeveral particulars 

pertinent to our prefent purpoſe. - 
[. For (firſt) we ſee a lighter and con- 
fitent Body broughe, by a Comminu- 
ton,into Particles of a certain figure, to 
be kept (mimming, and mixed with a2 
Liquor, on which it floated before, and 
winch is, by great odds, heavier then ic 
lt: forhar as by che Solutionot Gold 
io Aq#4 regis, it appears, that the pon- 
reel of Bodies, it it be redac'd to 
ev minute enough, may be kept from 
king in a Liquor much lighter then ic 
(elf So this Experiment of Ours mani. 
feſts what 1 know not whether hitherto 
Men have prov'd, Thar the Corpuſcles 
of Lighter Bodies may be kept trom e- 
merging to the Top of a much heavier 
Liquor: which Inſtance being added to 
tharof the Gold, may teach ns, thar, 
vyhen 
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when Bodies. are reduc'd to very min 
parts,we muſt as well conſider their pas 
ticular Texture; as the receiv'd Ruled 
the Hydroſtaticks, in determining whs 
ther they will fink, or float. or (wins 

IT. This Experiment alſo ſhew, 
that ſeveral Colours, and evena 
deep one, may ſoon be produc'd bya 
White Body, and a clear Liquor, and 
that without the intervention of fire,or 
any external heat. 

Ill. And that yet this Colourmyy, 
almoſt in the twinckling of an Eye, be 
deſtroy'd, and as it were annihilated,and 
the Latitane Whiteneſs, as many would 
call it, may be 2s ſuddainly reſtor'dby 
the Addition of nothing but fair We 
ter, vyhich has no Colour of its ovn, 
upon vvhoſe account it might be (wr. 
miſ*d to be contrary to the periſhing 
colour, or to heighten the other intoa 
Praxdominancy: nor does the Wata 
take into its ſelf, either the Colour it 
deltroy'd, or That it reſtores, Fox 
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IV. The more then ſemi-opacity of 
theSolution of Camphire and Oyl of 
Vitrio! does preſently vaniſh; and thar 
Meaſtruaum, with the Water, make up 
(ſoon as the Camphorate Corpulcles 
come to be a float) one tranſparent and 
wloacleſs Liquor, * 
| V. And ris worth noting, that upon 
themixtureof a Liquor , which makes 
the Fluid much Lighter, (for ſo Water 
kinreſpeR of Vitriol,) a Body is made 
toemerge, thar did not ſo, whea the 
Fluid was much heavier. This Experi- 
ment may ſerve to countenance what 
weelſewhere argue againſt the Schovls, 
toaching the Controverſie about Mi- 
tion, For whereas though ſome of them 
Gſenc, yer moſt of them maintain, that 
theElements alwaies looſe their Forms 
a-the mix'd Bodies they conſticute; 
ad chough if they had dexterouſly pro- 
pod therr Opinion, and limited their 
Allertions to ſome caſes, perhaps the 
Dodrine might be toleraged: yer ſince 

V4 they 
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they are wont to propoſe it crudely ai 
univerſally, I cannot but rake notig; gut 
how little tis favour'd by this Exper (af 
ment; wherein even a mix'd Body (WE whi 
ſach is Camphire) doth, in a furtherniWyige 
ſtion, retainits Form and Nature, ai phe 
may be immediately fo divorced tronffite: 
the Body, to whichit was united, »uefi 
turn, in a trice, to the manifeſt Exerc} \ 
of its former Qualities. And this Exr;bl 

riment being che eaſieſt Inſtance, lx r 

ve deviſ'd, of the preſervation ol1imor 
Body,when ic feems to be deſtroy'd,ulffing 
ot the Recovery ot a Body to its fornaſſby 
Conditions, I defire it may be takafffde 
notice of,as an inſtance I ſhall after hae; 
Occaſion to have recourſe to, andma 
uſe of. 
Vi. But the notableſt rhing int 
Experiment is, that Odours ſhould( 
pend ſo much upon Texture, that oufilas 
of the ſubcleſt and ſtrongeſt ſeanifſet 
Drugs, that the Eaſt it ſelt or inc 
the World affords us, ſhould ſo ſoulfipoi 

quit 
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looſe its Odour, by being mix'd 
with a Body rhart has ſcarce, if at all, any 
ſeafible Odvur of its own,. and Thus, 
while the C amphorate Corpuſcles ſur- 
jive vadeſtroy'd,. in a Liquor, from 
Ehence one wonld think, thar leffe ſub- 
tleand fugicive Bodies, then they,ſhould 

afily exhale, | 

ly YI. Nor is it much lefſe confide- 
able, that ſo ſtrong and piercing a Sent 
x that of Camphie', ſhould be, ina 
moment, produc'd in a Mixture, where- 
noge of it could be perceiwd: before, 
by ſuch a Liquor as Waterthat is quite 
woid of any Odour of its own: which 
ſerie and ſuddain reſtaurarion of the 
mphire to irs Native Sent, as well as 
ther Qualities, by ſo languid a Liquor 
ls common VW ater,doth likewiſe argue, 
that che Union or Texcure of the xwo 
elrediencs, the'Camphire and che Oyl 
af Vicriol, was bor very 1light, upon 
| h nevertheleſle a great alteration in 
oEint ofQualities depended. Andto con- 
Ul! | V 2 firme 
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firme,that divers of the praceding 2, 
nomena depend uponthe particularTe, 
tureof the Liquors,imploy#d to exhibi 
them, I ſhall add, that if, inſtead of oylg 
Vitriol,you caſt the Concrete into wel 
deflegm'd Spirit of Nitre, you will oþ 
tain no red, nor dark, but a Tranſparex 
and Colourleſs Solution, And whe 
tothe above mention'd red Mixture| 
put, inſtead of fair Water, about 2 ; 
parts of duely reQifi'd Spirit of Wiz, 
there would enſue no ſuch changes, 4 
thoſe formerly recited; but the Spit 
of Wine, that difſolv'd the Conae 
when it was by it ſelf, without lookiy 
its Diaphaneity, or acquiring any Cs 
lour, -did,*when it diſloly'd the MixWphc 
ture, diflolve it with its new adyenti-mer 
ous Colour, looking like a groſs lfiſthe! 
Wine, ſomewhat tarbid,or not yer wlfſjttt 
freed txom its Lees: ſo that this Cole 
appear'd to reſide in the Mixture anon 
ſacb, fince neither of the two IngreeY 'B 
eats difloly'd in, or mingled w_ tethe | 
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Spirit of Wine, would have afforded 
that Colour, or indeed any other. Bur if 
tothis Liquer, that look'd like troub- 
led Wine, we poured a large Proporti- 
onof fair Water, the Redneſs wonld 
immediately vaniſh , and the Whole 
would, 4s to ſenſe, become White 
throgghoutz I ſay, s io ſenſe, becauſe 
the Whiteneſle did not indeed apper- 
tan properly to the whole Mixture, 
hattoa huge multitude of little Cor- 
puſcles of the reviv'd Concrete, where- 
offome or other, which at firſt ſ\wamme 
coafaſedly to and fro, left no ſenſible 


wHll Portion of the Liquor unfurniſh'd wich 
»Flome of chem; whereas when the Cam- 


phorate Corpuſcles had leiſure to e- 


" j- + air ſoon did, they floated in 
{the form 


eof a White Powder or Froth 


{Fxthe top of the Liquor, leaving all che 
reſt as clear and colourleſſe as the com- 
mon Water. X 

i But we haye not yet mention'd all 
te pſe,, we defign'd tro make of our 
V3 Mix- 
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Mixture, for by proſecuting the Exyg 
riment alittle further, we made it aftgr( 
us ſome new Phenomena. 

VIII, For having kept the Miztur 
in a moderately warme place, (whid 
circumſtance had perhaps no influeng 
on the Succeſle,) and having diltilldi 
out of a Glaſs Retort, the Event 
{wer'd our ExpeRation,and the Liqua, 
that came over, had a Sent; which 
though yery ſtrong, was quite differny 
both from that of the Mixtare, and tha 
of the Camphire; and in the remain 
Body.,though the Liquor and the Ca: 
phire it conliſted of, were either bal 
tranſparent, or the one tranſparent $1 
Liquor, and the other white, ast 
Parent and colourleſle Bodies wg W 
to be made by Contuſion: yer the x 
maining Maſs , which amounted to1 
good part of the Mixture, was not ol 
ly Opacous, but as black as Coal, u 
ſome places looking juſt like an” 

(a 
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-which is the more conſiderable, 
e that though Vegetable Sub- 
ſtances, that are not fluid, are wont to 
xquire a Blackneſs from the fire, yet 
gather do Liquors, that have already 
beendiſtil'd, obtain that Colour upon 
if Rediſtillationz neicher have we, upon 
Tryal purpoſely made , found , that 
Camphire, expoſ'd to fire ina Retorr, 
fitted with a Receiver, (which was the 
ale of the preſent Experiment,) would 
aallacquire a Jetty Colour, but would 
either totally aſcend White, or afford 
Flares, and a Gapwt mortuwm (as a vul- 
guChymiſt would call the Remaines) 
ofthe fame Colour, both in reſpect of 
ane another, and in reſpect of the Cam- 

& plice- 
Pt And our Experiment afforded 
{ff this notable Phevomenen, That though 
Oyl of Vitriol be a diſtill'd Liquor, and 
) _ be ſo very fugitive a 
Sabſtance, that being le ft in the Air, it 
ml, of it lelf,fly all away; and therefore 
V 4 Phy- 
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Phyſicians and Druggiſts preſcribe the 
keeping it in Linſeeds or Millium, « 
other convenient Bodies, to hindainh 
Avyolation; yer,by our Experiment;i 
Fugacity is ſo reſtrain'd, that not one 
the Caput mortuurs newly mentic 
endured a good firein the Retort, belay 
it was reduc'd to that pitchy Subſtani 
vvevvere lately mentioning, but having Wage 
taken ſome of that ſubſtance out of te Try 
Retort,&: order'd it,by a careful Work lzes 
man, to be kept in a cloſely caveriner 
Crucible during ſome time in the fu Yma 
when it vvas brought me back, afterte Wn 
Pot had been kept red hot above 
an hour, there remain'd a good quaithih 
ty of the Matter, brittle, vvithout 
{mell of Camphire, and as black az 
dinary Charcoal;ſo much do the Fit 
and Volatility of Bodies depend upaYn 
Texture, 
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E xperiment IT, 


« 

i) 
in AMong thoſe other Experiments of 
"1 mine, (Pyrophilus) which tend to 
I Enazifeſt, chat new Qualicies may be 
Mproduc'd in Bodies, 2s the EfteRts of 
Koew Textures; I remember, ſome years 
oe zo, I wric for a Friend a whole Set of 
te Tryals,thac I had made about the Chan- 
k B25 [could produce in Metals and Mi- 
i Fnerals, by the Interveation of Subli- 
$ nate, Buc chough the whole Tra&, 
Fnicreia they are recited, might be per- 
Ltneat enough to our preſeat SubjeR; 
Fyetreſerviog other paſſages of it for 0- 
her places, (eſpecially for our Notes 
"Yupon choſe particular Qualicies, which 
Ftdey are moſt proper to illuſtrate,) ic 
v my at this time ſafhce me to ſend you 
Tranſcript of what that Account con- 
tans, relating co Copper and Silver,the 
hea mean and fugitive, and the other a 
le and fix'd Metal. For thoſe changes 
in 
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Colofir, Conſiſtence, Fuſibleneſſe, aih41 
other Qualities, which you will meryere 
with in theſe Experiments, will affog;her 
us divers Phenomena, to ſhew wif lno! 
great Changes may be made, eveny 
Bodies ſcarce corruptible, by one a 
more of thoſe three Carholick wayad 
Natures working according to the 
Corpuſcular Principles, namely, 
Acceſs , the Receſs, and the Trak 
poſition of the minute Particles of Ma 
ter. 

As for my Method of changing tle 
Texture of Copper, I confeſs it hat 
oftentimes ſeem'd ftrange ro me, tha 
Chymiſts, plainly ſeeing rhe notable 
Effet, that Sublimate, diſtilld fro 
Antimony, has apon that 'Mineral, by 
opening it,and volatilizing it, (as wel 
it doin the making of what: they « 
pleaſ'd to call Mercurizs vite,) 
not have the Curiofity co try, whe 
or no Sublimate might not likewit 
produce, if not the ſame, yet a _ 
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ible Change in other Mineral Bodies; 
there appearing no reaſon, or ar leaſt; 


tl there having been none given, thar I 
know of; why the Reſerating Operati- 
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on (if I may ſo ſpeak) ot Sublimate, 
fhould be confin'd ro Antimony, Up- 
oa theſe Conliderations, we were in- 
ſited tro:endeavour to ſupply the Neg- 
l& we bad obſerv'd in. Chymiſts, of 
improving the Experiment of gutyrum 
and though an Indi akicion 
npoint of Healch, which befell us be- 
fore we had made any great progreſs in 
our Enquiries, made us ſo ſhy of the 
Fumes of Sublimate and Minerals, that 
wentither did make all our Tryals fo 
xcurately, nor proſecute them ſo far as 
yewould have done, bad we been to 
deal with more innocent Materials: Yet 
ye ſuppoſe, it will not be unwelcome 
to You, to receive from us a naked, but 
fathful, Narrative of our Proceedings 
ding apt to think, that you will chere- 
© 2nd Inducements to carry on this 

Expe- 
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Experiment further then we havet 
and to compleat what we have but t-heath 
un, $1 
Sicſt then, we took half a pound dfiSot 
Copper plates, of about an Inch broal 
andthe thickneſs of a Grain of Wheall 
(which we after found was too gre 
and of anarbitrary length; then caſt 
a Pound of groſly beaten Yeretian 
limare into the bottom of a ſor 
deep Glaſs Retort, we caſt in the Cop 
per plares upon it, that the Fumes« 
the Sublimare might,in their Aſcenligg 
be compell'd to aRt upon the incuw- 
bent Metal, and then placing this Rs 
tort,as deep'as we well could, in a Sal 
Furnace, and adapting to it a ſmall + 
ceiver, we adminiſter'd a Gradual fix 
ſezvenor eight hours, and at length far 
a while increa('d the heat, as much asm 
well could doin ſuch a Furnace. The 
ſucceſs of this Operation was as follows 
x. There came lictle or no Liquor at 
over into the Receiver, but the Neck 


upper 
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pper part of the Rerort were Candied 
athe infide, by reaſon of the copious 
Sublimate adbering to them, which 
FSoblimate weigh'd above Ten Ounces 
igthe Retort we found about two Onne 
as anda quarter of running Mercury, 
Mulch bad been ſuffer'd to revive by the 
idSalrs, which corroding the Copper, 
Fforſook the Quickfilver, whereto they 
Fhadbeen io the Sublimare united, 

2, Upon che increaſe of the fire, there 
ns plainly heard a Noiſe, made by the 
melting Matter in the Retorc, not un- 
lke that of a boyling Pot, or of Virri- 
od, when being commitred ro a Calci- 
ning fire, it is firſt brought co flow. And 
this Noiſe we found to be a more con- 
ſtant Circumſtance of this Experiment, 
then the revification of part of the Mer- 
ary contained in the Sublimare, for up- 
onanother Tryal, made with the former 

rtion of Copper plates and Sub- 
we obſerv'd, during a very long 
while, ſuch a Noiſe as hath been already 
72% men- 
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mention'd, but the Operation being 
niſh'd, we ſcarce found ſo much 254lnlf 
Grains of ranning Mercury, eithafflk 
the Retort or Receiver. 
3: We found the Meralline Lumyy 
the bottom of the Retorr, to have bee 
increaſ'd in weight ſomewhat moret 
(though not half an Ounce above) oy 
Ounces; ſome ofthe Copper plates, þ 
iog at the bottom of the Maſs, retain! 
yet their Figure and Malleablegeſ 
which we aſcrib'd to their not having 
been thin enough to be ſufficiendy 
wrought upon by the Sublimare: - th 
Others, which were muck the: 
number, had wholly loſt their Meralle 
form, and were melted into a very brit 
tle Lump, which I can compare to'16 
thing more fitly, then a lump of good 
Benjamin, for this Maſs, though pot 
derous, was no leſs brittle, and beig 
broken , appear'd of divers: Coloun, 
which ſeem'd to be almoſt rrxanſparens 
in ſome places it was red, in _ 
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hand pleaſant Amber Colotr, and 
wother parts of it, Colours more dar» 


i kihand mix'd might be diſcern. 


4 But this ſtrange Mals being bro- 


a ken into ſmaller Lumps, and laid bpon 
1: Sheet of White Paper in a Window; 
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ns,by the next morning, where ever 
the Air came at it, all cover'd with a 
lovely greeniſh Blew,or rather, blewiſh 
Green, almoſt like that of the beſt Ver- 
degreeſe, and the longer ic lay in the air, 
the more of the internal parts of the 
Fragments did pals into the ſame Co- 
lour: but the vyhice Paper, which in 
ſome places they ſtain'd, ſeem Dy'd of 
2Green colour inclining unto Yellow; 
And here we had Occaſion to take noe 
tice of the infinuating ſubtlety of the 
Air; for having put ſome pieces of this 
Cupreous Gum (if I may ſa call it) into 
2 little Box, to ſhut out the Air, which 
wehave found it poſſible to exclude 
by other means, vve found, that-nocs 
rithſtandiog our care, thoſe included 

Fragments 
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Fragments were, .as well as the reſt 
ready mention'd, covered with the pay 


der, as it were of viride e/£14. but c 
5- We muſtnot,on this Occaſion, 

mit td cell you, chat, having,the laſt yeu;tode 
made ſome Tryals in reference to thithatt 
Experiment, we obſerv'd in one offſcre, 
them, that ſome little Copper plats. 6, 
from which Sublimate had been dramWWet th 
off, retain'd their priſtine ſhape; ado 

Metalline nature, bur were W hitened 
over like Silver , and continu'd ſofn 
- divers Months, (though we cannot pre 
ciſely tell you hovy long, having a 
length accidencally loſt them.) And to 
try vvhether this Whiteneſs vvere ons 
ly ſuperficial, vve purpoſely broke ſome 
of theſe flexible Plates, and found, thit 
this Silver colour had penetrated then 
throughour, and vyas more glorious 
the very Body of the Metal, then on its 
Surface, vvhich made us ſuſpeR, thu 
the Sublimate, by us imploy 'd,had bee 
adulterated vvith Arſenick , (ay 
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Jnith the Sophiſticacors of Metals are 
ne ;to make Blanchers for Copper, 
bat not co mention, that rhe Malleable- 
»Breſle continu'd, which Arſenick is wont 
Rtodeſtroy,)we diſcover'd not ty Tryal, 
thatthe Sublimate was other then fin- 


cre, 
6, In this Metalline Gum the Body 
ofthe Copper appear'd ſo chang'd and 
open'd, that we were invited to look 
upon ſuch a Change as no ignoble Ex- 
prriment, conſidering the Difficulty , 
which the beſt Arciſts tell us there is, 
ad which thoſe,thart have attempred ir, 
havefound, I ſay not, to unlock the 
phur of Venus, but to effed leſle 
Changes in its Texture, then was here» 
by made. For this Gum, caſt upon a 
quick Coal, and a lictle blown , will 
partly mele and flow like Roftn, and 
partly Aame, and burn like a Sulphur, 
ad witha flame fo laſting, if it be re- 
kindled as often as it leaves off burning, 
Fibatye obſery'd ir, not without ſome 
Wonders 
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W onder,and ſoinflammable is this 
ned Copper, that, being held «; 
flame of a Candle, or a piece of lig 
Paper, it would almoſt in a mx 
rake fire, and ſend forth a flatne 
common Sulphur, but onely that 
ſeem'd to us to incline much more tg: 
greeniſh colour, then the blewer fl 
of Brimſtone is wont to do. | 

Torheſe Phenomena of our Expei 
ment, as it was made with Copper, 
Nores mable me to ſubjoyn /m- | 
thers, Exhibited when we made it will 
Sublimare and Silver. 


There were taken of the pureſt ſort bt 


Coined Silver we could ger, half aſt 
chin Plates, on which'vvas caſt d 
the veeighr of Sublimate in a ſmall 
ſtrongly coated Rerore, This 
being {ublim's in a naked fire, 
found, (having broken the Veſſel,)tſoj 
the Sablimate vvas almoſt corally 
cended to the rop and neck of the 
tore} inthe lacter of vvhich appe 
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places ſome reviv'd Mercury , in 


wot #OLIT of the Retorr we found A 
fuxed Lump of Matter, which 
iſearce poſſible co ſeparate from 

s, but having, with much adoe 
| cd them, we fond this Maſs to 
write, of a po ellowiſh colour, of 

it the weight of the Metal, on 

dee Sublimate had been caft. And 

he thicker part of this Lump there 
ar'd, when it was broken, ſome part. 

he Silver plates, yyhich, though brit- 
ſem'd not to have becu pertectly 
jlv'd. This Refin of Silyer did, like 

# Copper, but moreſlowly, im- 

the Moiſture of the Air, and vvith» 
hone 24 hours, vy2s cover 'dvvitha 
oy Duſt, conceraing 
h-vye Gurſt not determine, vvhe- 
proceed from that mixture of 
r, yvhich is generally co be mec 

t = Silver, or from the 
wounded: Metal. For the more 

s ſort of Painters do, as they in» 

X 2 form 
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form "vs;" by. corroding coined: $ 
vvith the fretting ſteams of ſaline 
dies,” or vvith corroſive Bodies: thy 
ſelves, turn it into @ fine kind of Az 
2s we may elſeyvhere have opport 
more Particularly to declare. ] 
novy onely adde, that ſome ſmall f 
ments of our Reſin, being caſt upe 
-hot Coals, did there vvaſt them 
ina flame not very diftering in colghbt 
from that of the former mention'd 
{in of Copper, but much more dudWoi« 
then vvonld have eaſily' been expel" t 
from ſo ſmall a*quaatity of Matter 
This-is all the Account I can given 
of our firſt Tryal, but ſuſpe&ing 
the Copper, vvont ro be 'mixt 8 
Alloy-vvith our coyned Silver, my 
havetoo much Influence on the rec 
Event; coming afteryyards into a'ply 
vvhere vve could procure Refin'd Wet 
ver, vve took an Ounce of That] Pe 
having Laminated jt, 'vve caſt iruÞ!i 
tyviceits Weight of beaten Subling* 
" 
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ich being driven away from it with a 
omewhat ſtrong fire, we took, out of 
botrom of the Glaſs Retort,a Lump 
Matter, which in ſome places, where 
lay next the Glaſſe , was as it were 
ng'd over very finely, bur ſo very 
naly, that the Thickneſle of the Silver 
arceequall'd that of fine white Paper 
4ſt reſt of the Meral (except a little 
Wiz lay undiſtoly'd almoſt in the mid- 
le of the Maſſe , becauſe, as we ſup- 
old, the Plates had not been beaten, 
Wil they were ſufficiently and equally 
hin,) having been, by the ſaline part of 
be Sublimare, that ſtuck toit,colliqua- 
dintoa Maſs, that look'd nocatall like 
lyer, or ſo much as any other Metal 

Wc Mineral, Frey 

= Andtis remarkable, that though Sil- 
rbea fixt Metal, and accounted in- 
efruRtible;yer it ſhould by ſo ſlight an 
WPperation, and by but about a quarter 
fits vveight of Additament, (as ap- 
aper'd by weighing the whole Lump,) 
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be fo ſtrangely difguized, and hayzi 
Qualities ſo alter'd- | 
For (firſt) though an eminent Whi 
nefle be accounted the colour, which 
longs to pure Silver, and though be 
Sublimare be alſo eminently Wh 
yet the Maſs, we are ſpeaking of, 
partly of a Lemmon or Amber cola 
or a deep Amethyſtinine colour, 
_ of fo dark a one, as it fee 
lack: and it was pretty,that ſomet 
inatragment, that ſeem'd to be onec 
tinued and entire piece, the upper} 
would be of a light Yellow, vvhich 
roprly ending, the lower vyas of aa 
lour {o obſcure, as ſcarce to ch 
- any name diſtin& from Black. 
Next whereas Silver is one of 
moſt Opacons Bodies in Nature, 
Sublimate a White one, the produt 
Maſs was in great part Tranſpan 
though not like Glaſs, yer like g 
Amber. 
Thirdly , the Texture of the 
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ceeding| _w for 

x: exceediogly alter'd: for our Maſs, 

Jaſtead of being Malleable and Flexible, 

als thac Metal is very much, appear'd, if 
ent about to cut it with a Kaife, 

| fe Horn, yet otherwiſeeabily apt to 

aaxk and break, though not at all to 


bend. 

Fourthly, whereas Silver will iadure 
Sf lenitioa for a good while betore it be 
ir et to Fuſion, our Mixture will 

me]t,not onely ppon quick coals, 
botio the ame of a Candle, but this 
af Refio, or Gum (if I may ſocallir) of 
oar 6x'd Metal did not, like that, we for- 
J ney deſcrib'd, of Copper, tinge the 
fame of a Candle, or produce with the 
glowing coals,on which tis laid, either a 
green or blewiſh colour. 

And (Pyrophils) to diſcover how 
F much cheſe Operations of the Subli- 
ff wate upon Copper aad Silver depend 
upon the particular Textures of theſe 
Bodies, I took two parcels of Gold,the 

oe common Gold chiply- laminated, 
"i X 4 and 
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and the other very well refin'd, andizj 


ving caſt each of theſe in a diſtin 
nal, upon no leſs rhen thrice its- weigh 
of groſly beaten Sublimare, I cauſdit 
laſt nam'd ſubſtance to be,in a Sandi» 
nace, elevated from the Gold, | 
found not, that either of the two 
cels of that Metal was manifeſtly alte' 
thereby: whether in caſe the Goldl 
been reduc'd to very minute partide 
ſome kind of change (perhaps, it ay 
differing enough trom thoſe lately re 
"ted to have been made in the Copy 
and the Silver) might have been'mat 
init, I am not ſo abſolutely certainz by 
I am confident, that by what I reſem 
to tell you hereafter of Sublimates (- 
peration upon- ſome other Miner 
eſpecially Tin, it will appear, that Tia 
Operation depends very much upontk 
particular Texture of the Body, fron 
whence that Sublimate is Elevated, 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubjeRt, Pyrob 
Iu, | muſt not conceale from you, tha 
0 
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in the Papers, whence theſe Experi- 


+Ements made with Sublimate have been 


aſcribed, I annex'd to the whole Di(- 


if courſe a few Advertiſements, whereof 


thefirſt was, That I was reduc'd,in thoſe 
Experiments, to imploy,for want of a 
better, a Sand Furnace, wherein I could 


ui ot give ſo ſtrong a fire as I delir'd, 
W which circumſtance may have had ſome 
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laflgence upon the recited Phenomenaz 
and among-other Advertiſements there 
being one, that will not be impertinent 
to my preſent Deſign, and may poſſi- 
bly afford a not un{accesful Hint, I ſhall 
ſubjoia it in the words, whereia I find it 
deliver'd. 

The next thing, of which I am to ad- 
vetiſe you, is this, That this Expert- 
ment 'may probably be further im- 
prov'd, by imploying. about it various 
and new kinds of Sublimare, and that 
ſeveral other chings may be (ublim'd up 


- together either with crude Mercury, or 
i wth common Sublimate, he that con- 


fiders 
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ſiders the way of making vulgz Subl, 
mare, will not, I ſuppoſe, deny. Togire 
you onely one Inſtance, 1 ſhall intorm 
you,that, having cauſ*d about equalpars 
of common Sublimate and Sal Armagj 
ack to be well powder'd andincorpors 
ted, by ſubliming the Mixture io ftr 
and large Urinals plac'd in a $ 
Furnace, we obtain'd a new kind of Sub 
limate, differing from the tormer,which 
we manifeſted ad Oculuw, by diffolving 
alittle of it and alittle of common Sub- 
limate ſeverally in fair water; for drop. 
ping alittle reſoly'd ſalt of Tartar upo 
the ſolution of common Sublimare, it 
immediately turn'd of an Orange tawpy 
colour, bur dropping the ſame Liquor 
ppon the ſolation of the Ammoniack 
Sublimare, if I may ſocall it,it preſent 
ly turn'd into a Liquor in Whitenelle 
reſembling Milk: Aad having from 4 
ounces of Copper plates drawn 6 ounces 
of this new Sublimate after the already 
often reciced manner, we had _ 
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the bottom of the Rerore a Cupreous 
Reſin, not much unlike That, made by 
Copper and common Sublimate z and 
this Reſin did, like the orher, in the 
moiſt Air, ſoon begin to degenerate into 
a kind of Verdigreeſe, Bur that which 
js fingular ia this Operation was, that 
not onely {ome of the Sublimate had 
caried up, to a good height, enough of 
the Copper to be maniteſtly colour'd 
by it of a fine blewiſh Green, but into 
the Receiver there was pals'd neer an 
Ounce of Liquor, that ſmelc almoſt like 
ſpirit of Sal Armoniack,and was tin&ted 
like the Sublimate, ſo that we ſuppoſ'd 
the Body of the Venus to have been 
better wrought upon by this, then by 
the former Sublimate. And yet I jadg'd 
not this way to be the moſt efteRual 
way of improving common Sublimate, 
being apt ro think, upon grounds not 
now to be mentioa'd, that it may, b 
convenient Liquors, be ſo far enrich d 
adadvanc'd, as to be made capable of 

opemng 
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opening the Compa@ Body of Gold it 
ſelf, and of producing in it ſuch Char 
ges, (which yer perhaps will enrich but 
mens Underſtandings, ) as Chymiſt 
are wont very truitleſly to attempt to 
make in that almoſt IndeſtruRible Me 
tal. Bur of This, having now given you 
a Hint, I dare here ſay no more. 


Experiment II1. 


TJ Hee is (Pyrophilas ) another Ex- 


periment , which many mil 
find mareeafie to be put in practice, and 
which vet may, as to Silver, be made: 
kind of Succedanewm to the former, and 
conſequently may ſerve to ſhew, boy 
the like Qualities in Bodies may be ef 
teſted by differing Wayes, provided 1 
like Changeof Texture be produc'd by 
them. Of This I ſhall give you an Ex- 
ample in that Preparation of Silver, 
that ſome Chymilts have call'd Lun 
Cornea, which -I ſhall not ſcruple to 

. men 
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mention particularly, and apply fo my 
preſent purpoſe; becauſe though che 
nmameot Luna Cornes be already to be 
metwith in the Writings of ſome At> 
<ymiſts, yet the thing it [elt;, being not 
of'd in Phyfick,is not wont to be known 
by thoſe that learn Chymiſtry in order 
toPhyſick; and the way that I uſe in* 
making it is differing from that of Al- 
<ymiſts, being purpoſely defign'd to 
ſhew ſome notable Phenomena, not to 
bemet with in their way of proceeding, 
We take then refined Silver, and ha- 
ving beaten it into thin Plates, and dif- 
foly'd it in abont twice its Weight of 
.good Aqua fortis, we Filtratg it care- 
y to obtain a clear ſolution, (which 
ſometimes we Evaporate further, till it 
ſhoot into Chryſtals, which we after- 
wards dry upon brown Paper with a 

moderate heat.) | 
Upon the abovemention'd ſolution 
we crop good (pirit of Salt, till we find, 
that it will no mote curdle the Liquor 
it 
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it falls into, (which will not 


ſoon, as you will be apt at firſt toiny 


gine,) then we put the whole Mizege 
ina Glaſs Funnel lin'd with Cap-pape, 
and letting the moiſture drain through, 

wedry, with a gentle heat, the ſubftance, 
 thatremainsin the Filcre, firſt waſhing 
it (it need be) from thelooſly adbzrig 
Salts, by letring fair Water run through 
it ſeveral times, whilſt it yet continue 
in the Filrre. This ſubſtance bei 
well dry'd, we pur it iato a Gla(s Vial 
which being put apon quick coals, firſ 
cover'd with Aſhes, and then freed from 
them, we melc the coatain'd ſubſtance 
mtoa Maſs, which, being kept awhilein 
Fuſion, gives us the Lune Corves me 
are now to conſider. 

It co make this FaRicious Concrete, 
we firſt reduce the Silver intoChryſtals, 
and afterwards proceed with ſpirit 
Salt, as we have juſt now caught youto 
do with the ſolution, we have rhe ex 


ceediagly Opacous,Malleable,and = 
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ly Fafible Body of Silver, by the con» 
reient interpofition of ſome ſaline 

Particles, not amounting to the third 
part of the Weight of the Meral , re- 
dc'd inco Chryſtals, that both ſhoot in 
q peculiar and determinate figure, ciffe- 
rag from thoſe of other Merals, and al- 
ſpare diaphanous and brittle, and by 
ereat 6dds more eafily tulible then Sil- 
ye it ſelf, beſides other Qualities , 
mherein having elſewhere taken norice, 
that theſe Chryſtals difter both from 
Silver and from Aqua fortis , we ſhall 
not now infiſt on them, bur pals to the 
Qulities , that do more properly be» 
loup tothe change of the Solution of 
Silver into Lau Cornea. 

Firſt then we may obſerve,chatthough 
ſpiritof Salc be an highly acid Liquor, 
ad choogh acid Liquors and Aitalys 
mewont to have quite contrary Opera» 
tons, rhe one precipicating what the 
other would diſſolve, & diſlolving what 
the other would pracipitate: yet ia a 

© 
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caſe, as neither Oyl of Tartar per de 


= nor ſpirit of Salt will diſſole 


ilver, ſo both che one andthe other 
will precipitate it; which I defire 
betaken notice of againſt che Dodrine 
of the Vulgar Chyoniſts, and as a Proof, 
that the Pracipication of Bodies d& 
pends not upon acid or Alkalizate Li 
quors 25 ſuch, but upon the Textured 
the Bodies, that happen to be confous 
ded. 

2. We may here obſerve, that White 
neſs and Opacity may be immediately 
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produc'd by Liquors, both ot then þ 


Diaphanous and coloutleſs. 


3. Thatontheother fade, a White Þ® 


Powder, though irs minute parts ap 
pear not tranſparent, like thoſe of bes 


ten Glaſs, Rofin, &c. which, by comm 


aurion, are made to ſeem White, may 


yet,by a gentlehear, be preſently redncl 
into a Mais indifterently Tranſparem, 
and not at all White, but of a fair YG6F 
low. 

4. We 
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4 We may obſerve roo, that thongh 


Iilver require ſo ſtrong a fire to melt it, 


made ſo fu 


admay be long kept red hot, withoue 
ting brought to Faſion; yer by the aſ« 
ſociation of ſome ſaline particles , 
amcar'y mingled with it,it may be 
ible , as to be eaſily and 

y melted, eitherina thin Viol, or 
the lame of a Candle, where it will 


Eton almoſt like Wax. 
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5, It may alſo be noted,that though 
be Lunar ſolution and the ſpirit of 
It would, either of them apart, have 
adily diſlolv'd ia Waterz yet when 
bey are mingled, they do, for the moſt 
ax, concoagulate into a ſubſtance, the 
ll. lie undiſſolv'd in Water, and is 
arce, if at all, ſoluble either in 4qus 
fi, or in {pirit of Salt. 
6 Andremarkable it is, that the Bo. 
if of Silver being very flexible and 
leable, (eſpecially if the Metal be, as 
ws was, refin'd) it ſhould yet, by the 
Kition of ſo ſmall F proportion of 
| . b 
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Salr, (a Body rigid and brittle,) as 56 
ſociated to it in our Experiment, Ui 
made of a Texture fo differing from {4 
what either of its Smadteowayg. was be. be 
ye 
| 


fore, bei - wholly unlike either a! 
or a Metal, and very likein T 

a piece of Horn. And to fatisfie 
ſelf, how much che Toughneſs of 
Meralline Horn depen ded upon tle la 
Texture of the C 7" ma "Tefelt 
from the reſpeQive T extures of the 4 ji 
veral Ingredients, I praxcipitaced a ſoluilſly. 
on of Silver with the diftill'd ſaline Leh 
quor commonly call'd Oyl of Vitrid 
inſtead of ſpiric of ſalt,and having 
che Precipicare with common Wa 
found agreeably ro my conjeQtore, 
this Praecipirate, being Alux'd in a-wi 
derate hear, aftorded a Maſs, that lodl 
like enough to the Concrete we 
been diſcourſing of , but had 


Toughneſs, being brictle __ 
eafily broken in pieces, Bur chef 
confiderableſt Phanomene of our Þ 
P er1 mal 
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& [fyperiment do yet remain dhitentiond; 
it Ss hh, 'Tisodd, that wheteds & 
 F{abtion of Silver is, 9s We hive oftef 
bBarfion to note, the bittereſt Liquot 
hive ever met with, 19d the ſpitir of 
Mtfar ſowrer theft! either the ſhatpeſt 
ep, or eventhe ſpirit of it, t 
Win fo ſtrongly 2nd offenſively taſted 
Lators ſhould be fo ealily and ſpeedis 
p) | thour any other thiog to cotre& 
"Lit, be reduc'd intoan infipid ſab- 
bEace, fat leaſt ſo fat infipid,thar 1 have 
wRQ'7 it ſeveral times wich my Tongue, 
{dott' finding ic othetwife, though 
Mhetps,wich much rowliog it toand 
Wths mouth, it tny at lengch afford 
ole tinpleaſant Taſt, bur exceedingly 
Werbnr from that __ = the Lis 
Its jthar compoſ'd it: ) This 
I the Sales, that made both the 
ber , and che precipitating ſpirit (& 
vidnsly rafted, remaine afſociared with 


: 


EQUYet. 
'* And Laſtly, itis very m—_ 
Y2 that 
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that though the ſaline Corpuſcles, thy 
give the efficacy both to good 
fortis and the like ſpirit of Salt, be not 
onely ſo volatile, that they will eaſy 
be diſtill'd with a moderate fire, but þ 
fugitive, that they will in part fly any 
of themſelves in the cold Air; (as on 
Noſes can witneſs to our trouble, whe 
the Viols , that contain ſuch Liquor, 
are unſtopt;) yet by vertue of the ne 
Texture they acquire, by aſſociating 
themſclves with the Corpuſcles of the 
Silver and with one another, theſe m- 
nute particles of ſalt looſe fo muchd 
their former Lightneſs,and acquireſud 
a degree of Fixedneſle , that they mil 
endure melting with the Metal the 
adhere to, rather then ſuffer themſelns 

to be driven away from it. Nor | 

remember, that when I melted thi 

Maſs ina thin Viol,I could perceiveay 

ſenſible Evaporation of the Matcer:n 

having afterwards put a parcel of it up 

a quick Coal, though that were blon 

0 
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tdintend the heat; yer it ſuffer'd Fuſi- 
0n;/ and ſo ran off from the Coal, with- 
qut appearing, when it was taken up a- 
gin, to be other then Luna Cornea, as it 
ns before, ' 


22 & 
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Experiment IY, 


] Amnow (Pyrophilms) about to do a 
\Tbing, contrary enough both to my 
aſtome and Iaclination, that is, 'To 
dſcourſe- upon the . Phenomena of an 
iment, which do not reach you 
tomake, Bur fince I cannot as yer, 
without ſome breach of promiſe, plainly 
dcloſe to you what I muſt now con- 
&al, your Equity flures me of. your 
Pardon. - And as, becauſe the Qualities 
ofthe Salt, 1 am to ſpeak of, are-very 
temarkable,and pertinent comy preſent 
defign, Iam unwilling to paſs them by 
ammention'd; ſo. I hope, that norwith- 
finding their being ſtrange, I may be 
alow'd to diſcourſe upon them to you, 
| Y 3 vyho, 
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who, I prefume, know me t09 welly 
ſaſpet 1 would impoſe upqn yogy 
mauais of tas, and ta Whom | am wh 
ting (if yau defire is); co ſhew the Anv 
malous Salt ir ſelf, and Ocylar- prock 
of the chief properties 1 aſcribe toit, 

I ſhall not they (cruple &o tell yay 
that Diſcourſing one day with a 
Tagenions Traveller avd Chymiſh, vip 
hed had extravedinary Opportunities 
80QqUire Yeerets , ot a certain odd-Silel 
had thaught upon and made, which ns 
ef ſo differing 2 kind from other Saks 
that abough I did nat yet know: why 
Fears I ſhould be able to do withi;ye 
I was confident, it moſt have Noble al 
naufual Qperatians. This Geatkegy, 
to requite my Franckne(s, rold meu 
| bad-lighted ep 2 greater Jewel, thy 
perhaps -& was aware of; and that 61 
would follow bis Advice, by 
ſameching chat he! nam'd ro me, 
profeenting the Preparatias a link 
further, thonld obtain 20 — 

- r 
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,  Tthank'dhim,as I hadcanſe, 
lorchis-Advice, and, when | had Oppor- 
maity;follow'd it. And though I found 
the vvay of making this Salt ſo nice and 
atticate a thing, that if 1 vvould,l could 
(arceealily deſcribe it} ſo as tocnable 
moſt men co praice itzyer having once 
mdde-ir, I found, chat, beſides ſome of 
thithings I had been told ic would per- 
for,-1 could do-divers other things 
with it; vvhich 1 had good cauſe to be- 
leve the Gentleman, of whom I was 

ing.didnor think of; and 1 donbt 
got; but I ſhontd have done much more 
mhir, it 1 had nor unfortunarely loſt 
itfo0q 3fter I had prepar'd ic. 
Several of the - Phenomena, I try'd to 
with it, which are not (0 pro» 
per for this place, ore reſerv'd for ano» 
ther; bur here I (hal) mention'a few,char 
heſt fic my preſent purpoſe. 
iFirſt then, though the ſeveral lngre» 
dmrs,chaccompot'd this Salt, were all 
&them ſach, as Vulgar Chymiſts muſt 
'h Y4 according 


according to the + by - les, look yy 
to their. Principles, , 
on as purely Saline, and were each. o 
them far more ſalt then Brine, or may 
ſowr thenthe ſtrongeſt Vinegar, ormar 


ſtrongly taſted rhen either of thoſe | you 


Liquorsz yet the Compound, madey 
of onely ſuch Bodies, is ſo far frombe 
ing eminently ſalr, or ſowr, or inlighd 
that a Stranger being ask'd, what Taft 
had, vvould not ſcruple to judge itn 
ther ſweet, then of any other . Taki 
though its Sweetneſs be of a peculix 
kind, as there is a difference even an 

Bodies ſweet. by Nature, the ſweet 

of Sugar beiog divers from that of He 
ney, and both of them differing fron 
char of the ſweet Virriol of Lead. Aa 


this is the onely inſtance, I remembe;] 
have hitherto met-yvith of Salts, tha, 
yvithont the mixture of inſipid Bodin 
compoſe a ſubſtance really ſweet«: Ii 
really ſweet , becauſe Chymiſts ,oftes 
times terme the Calces of Metals; 
other Bodies dulcifiid, if they be _ 
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f6m all corroſive (alrs and ſharpneſs of - 
Taft, ſweet, though they have noching 
xallof poſitive ſweetneſs in them, and 
by that licence of ſpeaking do often e- 
gough impoſe upon the Qns kilful, 

-Aoother thing conſiderable in our A- 
gomalous Salr is, That though its O- 
{our be not either ſtrong or offenſive, 
{both which that of Volatile Salts is 
wont tobe) yet if it be alittle urg'd 
meh heat, ſo as to be forc'd ro evapo- 
me haſtily and copiouſly, | have known 
ſome, thar have been ud to the power. 
ful ſtink of ' Aqua fortis, diſtill'd Urine, 
ad even ſpiric of Sal Armoniack its 
elf; char have complain'd ot chis ſmell, 
#more ſtrong, and upon that account 
more unſupportable then theſe them- 
ſelves: and yet when theſe Fames ſertle 
$an into-2 Salc, their Odour will again 
_ mild and inoffenſive, if nor plea» 


_— whereas all the Volatile, and 


Aid, 


Lixiviate Salts, that we know 
of, 
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of are of ſo determinate and ſpecific 
@ Nature, (if I may fo ſpeak,) chat 
35 00 one (ort of the three, but may 
deſtroy'd by ſome one or other of 
other two Salts, ifnot by both, as (pin 
of Urine, which is a volatile Salt, beg 
mingled with ſpirit of Salt, or Aquaſs, 
tis, or almoſt any other ſtrong and 40 
ſpirit, will make a great Eballition, wi 
loole its peculiar Taſt, and ſeveral ot J hg 
other Qualities; and on the otherfid IN yi 
Salr of Tartar, and other #lkalys, (is wy 

by Incinerationd 
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both by Animal volatile Salts, andi 
the fix'd Salts of Vegetables; chars 
will make an Efterveicence with ets Bot 
fort of Salts, and compoſe with chewt Ye 
new Liquor or Salt,diftering fromeiths Nig. 
of the ingredicats, and, as nn” oa 
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gdour, and divers ocher Qualities, more 
Ons wheres, I (ay, 
af theſe three Families of Salts 
wy be eaſily deſtroy'd by the other 
wo, our Anomalous Salt ſeems ro be 
dove the being i4vs wrought upon by a- 
ot allthe three, and m the onely Body 
Jznow: (which is no ſmall priviledge, 
Cxuher precogative,)} for I did not 
kad, that a Salutian ot it, made wich 
abule Warer as I cauld, which is the 
wy wheceby we uſually make it flyjd, 
would wake aoy Ebullition, either with 
of Tartar per Delfquium, or ſpirit 
Sal Armaoniack, or Rrong ſpirit of 
Wt, 0x even Qyl of Vierigl, but would 
almely aod-Glently mix vvich theſe 
Wing Liquors, 8nd continues long 
$1 had paticoce to look upon them, 
whout being precipitated by them. 
kn aliis is nor. the onely way | imploy'd 
wexwpine, whether our Salt bel oag'd 
any of the three above mencion'd 
raprebevfive families of Salts, For 
I 
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7 found not, that the ſtrongeſt ſolatin 
of itwould turn Syrup of Violets eithe 
red, as acid ſpirits do, or green, as both 
fix'd and volatile Salts will do. Ne 
would our Solution turn a clear one 
Sablimate made in common W ater, & 
ther white, as ſpirit of Urine, Sal Ar 
moniack, or others of the ſame family 
or into an Orange Tawny, like (alt 
Tartar, and other 4/kalys: but left the 
ſolution of Sublimare tranſparent, with 
out giving it any of theſe colours, ming- 
ling it ſelf very kindly with it, as ith 
done with the foor lately mention! 
Liquors: And to ſatisfy my felt a littk 
further, I not onely try 'd, tharan uadi 
colour'd mixture of ſyrup of Violet 
and our ſolution, would immediatelybs 
turn'd red by 2 or 3 drops of ſpirit « 
Salt, or green by as much Oyl of Te 
tar: bur, ro proſecute the Experimen, 
I let fall a drop or two of a mixture 
made of our Anomalous ſolution; a 


ſpirit of Salc well ſhaken together, oa 
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ſome ſyrup of Violets, which was theres 
by immediately turn'd red, and alittle 
otthe ſame Anomalous ſolution, being 
ſhaken rogether with Oyl of Tartar per 
Deliquium, turn'd another parcel of the 
fame ſyrup of Violets into a celightful 
green, which, hapaing as 7 expeRted , 
ſeem'd to argue , that our Solution, 
though as to ſenſe it were exquiſitely 
mingled in the ſeveral mixtures, to 
which 7 had put it, did, asit left them 
their undeſtroy'd refpetive Natures, 
retain its own; and yet this Salt is ſo far 
fom being a langui4 or an infignificane 
ſing, that Aqua fortis,and Oyl of Vis 
trol themſelves, as operative and as fu- 
rious Liquors as they are, are unable in 
divers caſes to make ſuch Solutions,and 
rm ſuch other things,as our calme, 
owertul, Menſtruum can, though 

but ſlowly,cffeR, 
Fourthly: Though this Salt be a vo- 
latile one, and requires no —_ heat 

C 
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to make is ſublime into finely gurd 
ad os 
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Chryſtals withour a remanence at th | 


Bortom; yer being diffoly'd in Liquon, 
y ou may make che Solution, if needy 
co boile, without making eny of the 
Salt ſublime op, before rhe Liquor be 
totally or almoſt rorally draied off 
whereas the volatile ſalc of Urine, Blogd, 
Harrs-horn, 8c. are wont to aſcend bs 
fore almoſt any part of the Liquor,they 
are difſoly'd in, which is in many cals 
"oy inconyement. 
nd though this be a Yolarile ſalt, 
et I remember not, that 7 have ob- 
erv'dany fix'd ſalt, (without except! 
ſalt of Tartar it ſelf,) chat runs near 
ſoon per Deliquiam, as this will do; bat 
by abſtraRion of the adventitious moj 
ſtore tis eaſily reſtor'd ro irs former {+ 
line form: and yer differs from ſalt of 
Tartar , not onely in Fixedneffe and 
Taſt, and divers other qualities, bat 4- 
ſo in this, That, whereas (alt of Tatta 
requires 2 vehement fireto flax it , 1 
gentler heat,then one would eaſily ith 


80, 
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ine, will melt our Sale into a Limpid 


And whereas ſpirit of Wine will dif. 
ſalve ſome Bodies, as Sanderick, Ma- 
tick, Gam- Lac, &c- and Water,onthe 
other fide, diſſolves many that ſpirit of 
Wine cannot, and Oyls will diflotve 
ſome, for which neither of the other 
Liquors are good ſolvents, our ſalt will 
madily diſſoive both in fair Water, in 
the higheſt reAifi'd ſpirit of Wine, (and 
That ſo little, as not to weigh more 
then the ſalt, ) and in Chymical Oyls 
themſelves, with which it will aſlociate 
ts ſelf very ſtritly, and*perhaps more 
too, then 7 have yet found any orher 
conliſtent ſalt to do. 


Experiment Y. 


THe Experiment 7 am ( Fyrophiles } 
now abour todeliver , thoogh I 
have not yet had Opportunity to per- 
ke what 7 deſign'd, when ſome Noti- 
ons 
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ons,that 1 bayeabout Fire and $ 


geſted it tome, is yet ſuch as nk 
more cleacly,chea atmoſt any of the 


periments commonly known to Chy, 


miſts,ſerve to ſhew us, how near tw4 
real Tranſmuration thoſe Changes may 


prove, that may be effeRed even in is 


animate, and, which is more, (carce com» 
ruptible Bodies, by the receſs of ſome 
Particles,and the acceſs of ſome 

and the new Texture of the refidue, 
The Experiment I have made fever 
wayes, but one of the lateſt and beſt] 
have uſ'd is this: Take one part ofgood 
Sea- ſalt well dry'd and powder'd, an 
Put to it double its weight of good 4 
qua _ or ſpirit of Nitre, then hays 
ing kept it (if you have time) for ſome 
while in a previous digeſtion , diſtilli 
over with a ſlow fire ina Retort or1 
low Body, till the the reniong 7 
ter be quite dry, and no more; for this 
ſubſtance, thar will remain in the bot» 
tom of the Glaſs, is the thiog any 


ſought for. 
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This Operation being performable in 
tmoderace fire, and the Bodies them- 
ves being almoſt of an incorruptible 
tre, one would ſcarce think, that ſo 
bpht a matter ſhould produce any 
Change inthem; but yet I found, as I 
axpeRted, theſe notable Mutations of 
ulities efteRted by ſo unpromiſing a 


"for inthe firſt place, we may take 
axtice, that the Liquor,that came over; 
ws no longer an Aqua forris,or ſpirit of 
Nare, but an Aque Regis, that was able 
to diſſolve Gold , which Aqss fortis 
wilpot meddle with, and will not diſ- 
folve Silver, as it would have done be- 
fore, but will rather, as I have purpoſe- 
mays precipitate it out of Aqua for- 
;ifthar Menftraum have already dif- 
falv'd it: Bur chis Range belonging 
wt ſo properly to the ſubſtance it (elf I 
Wabout co conſider, I ſhall not here 
uliſt on it. 
2, Then, the Taſt of this Subſtance 
| Z comes 
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comes by this Operation to be vey 
much alter'd. For it bath not that ſtrong 
faltneſs that it had before, bur rafts tx 
milder, and, though it reliſh of both, 
aftects the Palate much more like Salt- 
petre, then like common alc. 

3. Next,whereas this laſt nam'd Bo: 
dy is of very diffticule Fuſton, our taftiti- 
ous ſalt imitates ſalt-petre in being ye- 
ry tufible, and it will, like Nitre, ſoon 
melc, by being held in che flame of 2 
Candle. 

4- But to proceed to a more conli- 
derable Phenomenon, tis known, that 
Sea: ſalt is a Body, that doth very much 
reliſt the fire, when once by being 
brought to Fuſion, it hath been forc 
to let go that windy ſubſtance, thit 
makes unbeaten falc crackle in the fire, 
and fo by blowing it accidentally in- 
creaſe it. Tis alſo kaown, that acid ſp 
ris, as thoſeof Salt, Vitriol, Nitre, Vi 
negar, &Cc. are not onely not inflamms 
ble themſelves, but binderers ofinflan- 

- | mation 
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mation in other Bodies, and yet my 
ConjeRure leading me co expect, thar, 
bychis Operation, I ſhould be able to 
produce, out of twognflammable Bo- 
dies,a third,that would be eafily inflam- 
mable. TI tound, upon Tryal, not one- 
ly that ſmall Lumps of this ſubſtance, 
alt upon quick and well blown coals, 
though they did not give ſo blew a 
fame as Nicre, did yet, like ir, burn a» 
my with a copious and vehement flame, 
And, for further Tryal, having melted 
z pretty quantity of this tranſmured 
Sea ſalt in a Crucible, by caſting upon 
Iclictle fragments of wel! kindled Char- 
coal, it would, like Nitre, preſeatly be 
kindled, and aftord a flame (o vehemenc 
and ſo dazling, that one that had better 
Eyes then I, and knew not what it was, 
cmplain'd,that he was got able to ſup- 
port the ſplendor of it. Nor were all its 
flammable parts conſum'd ar one de- 
fagration: for by caſting in more trag- 
ments of well kindled Coal, the Matter 

L2 would 
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would fall a puffing,and flame afreſhfyr 
ſeveral times conſecutively, according 
to the quantity that had been put into 
the Crucible. ©; 

5. But this it ſelf was not the chief 
diſcovery I deſign'd by this Exper. 
ment. For I pretended hereby to deviſe 
a way of turning an acid falr into an 41- 
kaly, which ſeems to be one of the grez: 
teſt and difficulteſt Changes, that is rv 
tionally to be attempted among dur 
ble and inanimate Bodies. For tis not 
unknown to ſuch Chymiſts as are any 
thing inquiſitive and heedful, how vaſt 
a difference there is between acid Salts, 
and thoſe, that zre made by the combs- 
{tion of Bodies,and are ſometimes call 
Fix'd, ſometimes Alkalizate. For 
whereas ſtrong Lixiviums ( which at 
but ſtrong ſolutions of Alkalys) wil 
readily enough diſſolve common Sul 
phur, and divers other Bodies abour- 
ding with Sulphur ; even thoſe highly 
acid Liquors, 4qus fortis, and Aqu 

Regs, 
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Jes,thongh ſo corroſfive,that one will 
olve Silver, and the other Gold it 
ſelf, will ler Brimſtone lye in them un- 
dſſolv'd I know not how long; though 
ſome ſay, that in proceſs of time, there 
may be ſome TinQure drawn by the 
Menſtruum fromir, which yer1 havenor 
ſeen try'd; and though it were true, 
would yet ſufficiently argue a great diſ- 
parity berwixe thoſe acid ſpirits, and 
frong Alkalizate ſolutions, which will 
ly diffolve the very maſſe of com- 

mon Sulphur. Befides,tis obſerv'd by 
the inquiſitive Chymiſts , nor does my 
tence contradict it, that the Bo- 

des, that are difſoly'd by.an acid Men- 
fruum, may be precipitated by an Al- 
kalizate; and on the contrary, ſolutions, 
made by the latter, may be przcipita- 
ted by the former, Moreover , as Lis» 
wnrge, diflolv'd in ſpirit of Vinegar, 
mill be precipitated by the Oyl of Tar- 


tar per Del;quium, or the ſolution of its 
Salt, and, on the contrary, Sulphur or 
& 3 Aati- 
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Antimony, difſoly'd in ſuch a ſolatiog, 
will be precipitated out of ir by the 
ſpirit of Vinegar, or even common V+ 
negar.. Moreover, Acids and Alkali 
zates do alſo differ exceedingly in taſt 
and in this greater diſparity, that the one 
is volatile, and the other fix'd , beſide 
other particulars not neceſlary heretg 
be inſiſted on. And indeed , it tha 
were true, which is taught in the 
Schools, that there is a natural enmity, 
2s well as diſparity betwixt ſome By. 
dies, as between Oyly and wateriſh ones, 
the Chymiſts may very ſpecioully 
reach, (as ſome of them do.) That then 
is a ſtrange contrariety betwixt Aa 
and Alkalizate Salts; as when there i; 
madean Afﬀulion of oyl1 of Tartar upot 
Aqua Regis, or Aqua fortts, to precipt 
tare Gold out of the one, and Silver out 
of the other, their mucual Hoſtilic 
ſeems maniteſtly to ſhew is ſelf, not 
onely by the noiſe, and hear, and fame, 
that are*immediately excited by ther 

conflid, 
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confliit, but by this moſt of all, that 
aferwards the two contending Badies 
will appear to have mutually deſtroy'd 
one-another, both the ſowr Spirit and 
the fixt Salt having each loſt its for- 
mer Naturein the ſcuffle, and degene- 
nted with its Adverſary into a certain 
Third ſubſtance, thar wants ſeveral of 
the Properties both of the ſowr Spirit 
andthe 4ikaly, Now to apply all this 
tothe Occaſion, on which I mention'd 
it, how di{tant and contrary ſoever the 
more inquiſitive of the latter Chymiſts 
tthe Acid and Fixed Salts to be; yer T 
farce doubted, but that, by our Expe- 
riment, I ſhould, from acid ſalts, obtain 
an Alkaly, and accordingly having, by 
caſting in ſeveral bits of well kindled 
coal, excited, in the melted Maſs of our 
tranſmuted Salt, as many Deflagrations 
$I could, and then giving it a pretty 
ſtrong fire to drive away the reſt of the 
more fugitive parts, I judg'd, that the 
remaining Maſle would be{like the fix'd 
L 4 Nitre 
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Nitre I have elſewhere mention'd) of 
an Alkalizate nature, - and according}y 
having taken ic out, I foundirto tal, 
not like Sea-ſalt, but fiery enough upon 
the Tongue, and to have a Lixiviae 
reliſh. I found too, that it would tun 
Syrup of Violets into a greeniſh colow, 
that it would precipitate a Limpid (o- 
lution of Sablimate, made in fair wate, 
into an Orange tawny Powder. I tound, 
that it would, like other fix'd ſalts, pro- 
duce an Ebullicion with acid ſpirits, and 
even with ſpirit of ſalt it ſelf, and cons 
co:gulare with them. Nor are thele 
themſelves all the wayes I took toms 
nifeſt the Alkalizate Nature of ou 
tranſmuted Sea ſalr. 

I did indeed confider at firſt, thatit 
might be ſuſpe&ed, rhat this new Al- 
kalizateneſle might proceed from the 
Aſhes of the injeted Coals, the Aſhes 
of Vegetables generally containing in 
them more or leſle of a fix'd Sale. But 
when I conſider'd too, that a ay - of 

hat* 
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Charcoal, burn'd ro Aſhes, is wont to 
yield ſo very little Salt, that the inje* 
ed fragments of Coal, (though they 
had been, which they were not) quite 
burn'd out in this Operation, would 
farce have afforded rwo vr three grains 
offalr, (perbaps nor halt ſo much,)1 ſaw 
noreaſon at all ro believe, that in the 
whole Maſs I had obtain'd (and which 
ws all, that was left me of the Sea-ſalt, 
Thad at firſt imploy'd,) it was nothing 
but ſo inconfiderable a proportion of 
Aſhes, that exhibited all the Phenomena 
of an Alkaly. 

And tor further confirmation both of 
This, and what 1 aid a little before, I 
ſhall adde, that to (atisfie my ſelf yet 
more, I pour'd, upon a pretty quantity 
ofthis Lixiviate ſalc,a due proportion of 
Aqea fortis, till the hiſſing and ebulli- 
tion ceaſed, and then leaving the fluid 
Mixture for a good while to coagu- 
late, (which it did very flowly,) I foun1 
tat length co ſhoot into ſaline ow 

Sz 
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tals, which though they wete not 
the figure of Nitre, did yer, by theiri, 
fAlammabiliry and their bigneſs, ſuffic- 
ently argue, that there had been a Coy 
junction made betwixt the Nitrous 
ſpirit, and a conſiderable proportion of 
Alkaty. 

I confider'd alſo, that it might be ſul. 
pected, that in our Experiment ewas the 
Nitrous Corpuſcles of the 4qua fortis 
that, lo{ging themſelves in the little 
rooms deſerted by the ſaline Corpul- 
cles ot the Sea-ſalt,that paſs'd over into 
the Receiver, had afforded this Alta; 
as common Salt.petre, being banded 
after ſuch a manner, would leave inthe 
Crucible a fix'd or Alkalizate Salt. But 
tothis 1 anſwer , that as the Sea-ſalr, 
which was not driven over by ſo mild1 
Diſtillation, and ſeem'd much a greater 
part then that which had paſs'd ove, 
was far from being of an Alkalizatens 
tore: fo the Nitrous Corpuſcles, that 
are preſum'd to have ſtay'd —_—_— 
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mhilſtthey compofd the ſpirit of Ni- 
re, of an highly volatile and acid Nas 
we, and contequently of a nature dire- | 
ay oppoſite to that of Alkalys; and if 
by the addition of any other ſubſtance, 
that were no more Alkalizate then Sea- 
fait, an A/kaly could be obtain'd our of 
ſpirit of Nitre or Aqv4 fortzs, the Pro- 
(ucibleneſs of an Aka/y out of Bodies 
of another nature might be rightly 
thence inferr'd: ſo that however, it ap- 
pears, that by the intervention of our 
Experiment, two Subſtances, that were 
formerly acid, are turn'd into one,that is 
manifeſtly of an Alkalizate Nature , 
mich is That we would here evince. 

Perhaps it may ( Pyrophilus) be worth 
while to ſubjoynz Thzt to proſecute 
the Experiment by inverting it , we 
dew two parts of ſtrong ſpirit of Sale 
from one of purifi'd Nitrez but did not 
obſerycthe remaining Body to be any 
thing neer ſo conſiderably chang'd as 
the Sea-ſalt, from which we had __ 

| e 
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the ſpirit of Nitre; fince though thei. 


rit of Salt, that came over,did (as weer- 


pedted) bring over ſo many of the Cor | al 


puſcles of the Nitre, that, being heated, 
it would readily enough diſſolve foliatel 
Gold; yer the Salr, that remain'd inthe 
Rerort, being put upon quick Coals,dil 
fAaſh away with a vehement and hality- 
ous flame, very like that of common 
Nitre. 


E xperiment JT I. 


] Come now ( Pyrophilus) to 2nEx- 
periment, which, though in ſome 
things it be of kin to that which T have 


already taught you , concerning the || /* 


changing of Sea-ſalt by Aqua _—__ 
yet afford us divers other inſtances, to 
ſhew, how upon the change of Texture 
in Bodies , there may ariſe divers ney 
Qualities; eſpecially of that ſorr, which, 
becauſe they are chiefly produc'd by 
Chymiſtry, and are wont to be ” 
ear 
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der'd by Chymiſts, ifnot by Them anes 
ly, may in ſome ſenſe be call'd Chymi- 
al 


The Body, which, partly whilſt we 
were preparing it, and partly when we 
had prepar'd it , afforded us theſe vari- 
ous Phenomena, either is the ſame that 
Glauber us means by his Sel Mirabils, 
orat leaſt ſeems to be very like it: and 
whether it be the ſame or no,its various 
ad uncommon Properties make it very 
fit to have a place allow'd it in this 
Treatiſe. Though of the many Tryals [ 
made with it, I can at preſent find no 
more among my looſe Papers,then that 
following part of it , that I wrot ſome 
years ago to an Ingenious Friend, who 
Iknow will not be diſpleaſ'd, if, to ſave 
my ſelt ſome time, and the trouble of 
Examining my Memory, I annex the 
following Tranſcript of it, 

[Togive you a more particular ac- 
count of what I writ to you from 0x- 
fd of my Tryals about Glawber's Salr, 

chough 
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though I dare not ſay, that I have me 
the ſelt ſame Thing, which he cals his 
Sal Mirabilis, becauſe he has deſcrib'dit 
ſo darkly and ambiguouſly, thartis not 
eaſie to know with any certainty what 
he means; yet whether or no I havenct 
made Salt, thar, as far as I haveya 
try'dit, agrees well enough with what 
he delivers of His, and therefore is like 
to proveecither his Sal mirabilis, oral 
moſt as good a one, I ſhall leave youto 
judge by this ſhort Narrative, 

The ſtrange things that the Induſtrious 
Glauber's Writings have invited Mento 
expe from his Sal mirabilis, ig cale he 
be indeed poſleſi'd of ſuch a thing, and 
the Enquiries of divers Eminent Mex, 
who would fain learn of me , what [ 
thought ofits Rezlicy and Nature, in. 
vited me, thenext Opportunity 1 got, 
to take into my hands his Pars alters 
Miraculi Mundi,whoſe Title you knon 
promiſes a Deſcription of this $4l Arti 
mirificum, as he is plea('d to call it- But, 

l 
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[confe(s, I did not read it near all over, 
becauſe a great part of it is but a Tran- 
{iption of ſeveral entire Chapters ouc 
of Paracelſus, and 1 perceiv'd, that much 
« the reſt did,according to the cultome 
o Chymical Writings, more concern 
the Aurhor, then the ſubjeR; wheretore 
lboking upon his proceſs of making his 
ſl mirabilis, 1 ſoon perceiv'd he had no 
mind to make it common, fincehe one- 
y bids us upon two parts of common 
Salt diflolv'd in common Water, to 
pour 4, without telling us what chat A 
s,wherefore reading on inthe ſame pro- 
ceſle, and finding chat he tels us, that 
with B (which he likewiſe explaines not 
tall , nor determines the quantity of 
It) one may make an Aqua forts, it pre- 
katly call'd into my mind, That ſome 
Years before, having had Occafion to 
make many Tryals, mention'd in other 
Trafts of mine, wich Oyl of Vitriol and 
Sale petre, 1 did, among other things, 
make a red ſpirit of Nitre, by the belp 

ONCE» 
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onely of Oyl of Vitriol; remembrig 
This(I ſay) I reſorted to one of my Co 
meades's Dialogues,*and reviewing tht 
Experiment, as I have ſet it down, [ 
concluded, That though I had nor dif 
ſolv'd the Salt petre in Water, as Glas: 
ber doth his common Salt, yer fince,on 
the other fide, 1 made uſe of externd 
fire, 'twas probable I might this way 
alſo get a Nitrous ſpirit , though not 
ſo ſtrong. And though by calling the 
Liquor, that muſt make an 4qus forti 
B, whereas he had call'dthat, whichis 
to make his ſpirit of Salt and ſal mire 
bilis, A, he ſeem'd plainly to make 
them differing things , yet relying on 
the Experiment I had made, and puts 
ting toa ſolution oft Nitre as much of 
the Oyl of Vitriol as I had taken laſt, 
though That be double the quantity be 
preſcribes for the making of his Sal wi 
rabilis, I obtain'd, out of a low glaſle 
Body and Head plac'd in Sand, an indi 
* bee the &ceprical Chymiſt, | 


ferent 
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erent” good Spiritus Nitri, that even 
before ReQification would readily e- 
rough diſſolve Silver, though it were 
fluted with as much of the common 
Water, wherein Salt-petre had been 
Molv'd, as amounted at leaſt to dou- 
ble or treble the weight of the Nitrous 
parts, the remaining Matter, being kept 
athe fire till ic was dry, afforded us a 
Salt ealily reducible (by Solution in 
lar Water and Coagulation)into Chry- 
lilline Grains, of a nature very differing 
both from crude Nitre, and from fixt 
Nitre, and from Oyl of Vitriol. For it 
cagulared into pretty big and well 
hap'd Grains, which, you know, fix'd 
Nitre and other Alkalizate Salts are 
got wont to do; and theſe Graines were 
like the Chryſtals of Salt-petre it 
long and Hexaedrical, but of ano» 
ther figure,nor eafie nor neceſlary to be 

ere deſcribed. 
Befades, this Vitriolate Nitre (if I 
may ſo call it) would not eaſily, it at all, 
| Aa flow 
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flowin the Air, as fixt Nitre is yveat 
to do. Moreover, it was eaſily enough. 
tulible by hear, vvhercas fix'd Nure 
doth uſually exaft a vehemenr Firefar 


xs Fuſion; and though crude Salr-perre* 


alfo meltseafily, yer to ſatisfie you hoy 
diftering a ſubſtance this of onrs wa 
from That, vve caft quick Coals mi 
the Crucible, withoar being art all able 
to kindle it. Nay, and vyhen, for fur 
ther Tryal, vve threw in ſome Sulphur 
alfo, though it did lame away it” (elf, 
vet did it not ſeem ro kigdle the Sal, 
that was hot enough to kindle Ir, mach 
lefs did it fiaſh, as Sulphus is wontan 
ſuch occafions to make Salr-petre do. 
Aed to all this, That a parcel of ts 
white fabſtance, being, vvichoor Brim- 
ftone, made to flow for a vvhilema 
Crucible,with a bit of Charcoal for icty 
vvork upon, grew maniteſtlyand ſtrong 
ly ſented of Sulphur, and acquir'd a 
Alkalizaie Faſt, fo that it feem'dial- 


moſt a Coal of fixe upon the Tongs, 
t 
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#i were lick'd before it imbib'd any of 
the Aires moiſture, and (which man 

will , though I do not, thin 
franger)obrtain'd alſo a very red colour; 
which reca)l'd ro my mind, that Glauber 
mentions ſuch a Change obſervable in 
his Sale, made of common Sale , v 
whoſe Account he 1s pleaſ'd to call ſuch 
ifubſtance his Carbunculwe, 

Being invited by this ſucceſs to try, 
whether I could make his Sa/ mirabilis, 
wewithſtanding his intimating , as I 
lxely told you , that it is done with a 
ifermg Menftruum from that, where- 
with the Salt-petre is to be wrought 
won; I obſery'd, that where he points 
raway of making his Salt in quantity 
mthout breaking the Veſſels, he pre- 
(aibes, that the Materials be diſtil'd in 
Veſſels of pure Silver; wyhence I cun- 
kur'd, that 'twas not que fortis, or 
prix of Nitre, that he imploy'd to 6- 
ge Sex-ſale: andchar conſequently, 

common ſpirit of Salt was too 
vyeak. 
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weak to effet ſo great a Change, asthe 
Experiment requires, 'twas very proby 
ble, that he imploy'd Oyl of Sulphur, 
or of Vitriol, vvhich vvill ſcarce at al 
fret unalloy'd Silver, And however [ 
concluded, that what{oever the Event 
{hould prove, it could not but be worth 
the Whileto try, vvhat Operation ſad 
a Menſtruum vvould have upon Sex 
ſalt, as I vvas ſure had ſuch a notabl; 
one upon ſalt- petre. And I remembe, 
that formerly making ſome Exper; 
ments about the differing manners 
Diſſolution of the ſame Concrete by 
ſeveral Liquors, I found, that Oyld 
Vitriol diflolves Sea.ſalt ina very od 
way, (vvhich you vvill find mention! 
among my promiſcuous Experiments) 
vyherefore pouring, upon a ſolution d 
Bay-fait, made in but a moderate pro 
portion of Water, Oyl of Vitriol to 
the full Weight of the dry Salt, andab: 
ſtraQing the Liquor in a Glaſs Cucur 
bite plac'd in Sand, I obtain'd, wy + 
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ſtreſs of fire, beſides flegme, good ſtore 
ofa Liquor , vvhich, by the Smel and 
Taft, ſeem'd to be ſpirit of Sale. And 
to (arisfie my ſelf the better,. mingling 
alittle of it vvith ſome of the :fpirit of 
Nitre lately mention'd,[ found the mix- 
tare, even without the Affiſtance of 
Hear, to diſſolve crade Gold. . And 
having, for ſurcther Tryals ſake, pour'd 
ſome of it upon ſpirit of termented U- 
tine, till the Aﬀuſion ceaſ's ro. pra- 
duce any Conflict, and having; atrer- 
wards gently evaporated away. the (u- 


j perfluous moiſture, there did,as | expe» 


Qed, (hoot, in the remaining Liquor, a 
Salt figur'd like Combs and Feathers, 
thereby diſcloſing ic ſelf ro be much of 
the natare- of Sal Armoniack, ſuch as I - 
elſewhere relate my having made, by 
niogling (piric of Urine vvith ſpirit of 
common Salr, made the ordinaryway. ] 
' This ( Pyrophilus) is all I can bad at 


\l preſent of that Account, of vvhich I 


hop'd to have found much more; bur 
| AA 3 you 
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you will be the more unconcern'd, for 
my ot adding divers other things, that, 
I remember, I try, as vvell betore and 
after the vvriting the above-rrab{- 
icrib'd Paper, (zs particularly , tha / 
found the Experiment fometimes to 
ſucreed not ill, when 7 difſtill'd the Oyl 
of Vitrivl and Sea-ſalt together, with- 
our the intervention-of Water, (where 
by much time was fay'd, )and alſo wha 
7 imploy'd Oyl of Sulphur, made with 
a Glaſs Ball, in ſteadot Oyl of Vitriol,) 
if 7 inform You,that afterwards [ found, 
that Glauber himſelf, in ſome of hs 
ſubſequeat pieces, had deliver'd more 
intelligibly the Way of making whit 
he , without altogether ſo great i 
* Brag,as moſt think, calls his Sal miras 
tis, (which yet ſome very ingenious 
Readers of his Writings have cometo 
Us to teach them,) and that thoſe Er 
periments of dis abour it, which 7 vs 
able ro make ſucceed, (tor ſome ws 
not, and ſome 7 did not think fic to try) 

you 
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you will find ,” together with” thoſe of 
@y. Own, 10 more places of 0- 
ther Papers, Onely, to apply what 
hath been above zelared: to my preſeac 
e, 1 muſt not here pretermit a 

couple of Obſervations, 
- And firſt wemay take notice of the 
dwerthat Mixtares, thaughthey ſeem 
WW flight,8 conſiſt of the ſmall: ſt 
waber ofingredients,may,it cheymake 
great changes of Texture, have, in 2lte- 
wg the Nature and Qualities of the 
compounding Bodtes. For in our(above 
reciced) caſe, though Sea-falt be a Bo- 
dy conſiderably fix'd , requires a naked 
reto be elevated even by che belp of 
copions addiraments of beaten Bricks, 
or Clay, &c. to keep it from Fuſton, 
yet the ſaline Corpuldes are diftill'd 0- 
rer in a moderate Fice of Sand, whilſt 
the Oyl of Vicriol, by whofe interven- 
tion they acquire this yolaciliry,though 
i de not {like the other) a Groſle or 485 
the ſameEChymiſt ſpeaks)corporeal ſar, 
Aa 4 buc 
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but a Liquor, that has been already & 
Rill'd, is yer, by the ſame operation; { 
fix'd, as to ſtay behind, not onely inthe 
Retort, bur, as I have ſometimes pur- 
poſely 'try'd , in much conſiderable 
, heats then That needs in this Exper- 
ment be expoſ'd to. Nor onely is the 
oyl of Vitriol made thas far fix'd 
but it is otherwiſe alſo no leſs cha 

For when the remaining Salt has bee 
expdſ'd to a competent heat , that it 
may be very drie and white, co be fare 
of which, I ſeveral times do, whenthe 
Diſtillation is ended , keep the remi- 
ning Maſle (taken our of the Retort agd 
beaten) in a Crucible among quick 
coals, you ſhall have a conſiderabk 
quantity (perhaps near as much as the 
Sea-ſalt You firſt imploy'd) of a Sub. 
ſtance, which, though not infipid, has 
not at all the taſt of Sea-ſalr, or any 6 
ther pungent one , and much lefſe the 
highly corroſive acidity of Oyl of Vi 


triol, 
And 
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And the mention of this ſubſtance 
lads me to the ſecond particular I in- 
tehded to take notice of, which is a Phe- 
wmenon to confirme what I formerly 
igtimated, That notwirhſtanding the 

ar and exquiſite figures of ſome 

ts, they may, by the addicion of 0. 
ther Bodies, be brought to conſtitute 
Chryſtals of very differing, and yet of 
ious, ſhapes. For it You diſſolvethe 
hitherco mention'd Caput mortuum of 
Saſalt (after You have made it very 
&y,and freed it from all pungency of 
Taſt) in a ſufficient quahtity of fair wa- 
ter, and, having fileraced che folution, 
after the diſſoly'd Body leiſurely to 
<agulate, You will probably obtain, as 
[have ofrea done, Chryſtals of a far 
greater Tranſparency, then the Cubes 
wherein Sea ſaltis wont to ſhoot, and of 
(ſhape far diftering from theirs, though 
oftentimes no lefle Curious then that 
of thoſe Cubes; and, which makes 
mainely for my preſeat purpoſe, I = | 

orten 
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often obſery'd thoſe finely Gigur'd 
Chryſtals co differ as much in thae 
from one anothec, as from the Graiges 
of common Salt. And indeed 7 mult 
not,on this occaſion, conceal from You, 
that whether it beto be imputed to the 
peculiar Nature of Sea (alt, or (which] 
jadge much more probable ) to the 
great diſparities ro be met with in Li 
qgaors, that do all of them pals for Oyi 
of Vitriol, whecber (I (ay) it be to ths, 
or to fome other cauſe, that the Eftets 
to be impured, I have found my Ar- 
tempts, to make the beſt ſort of Sal mi 
rebilis, (ubjeRt to fo much 1acertainty, 
that though T have divers tunes ſuccee- 
ded in them, I have found fo little Uws- 
formity in the ſucceſs, as made me rex- 
kon thns Experiment amongſt Contis 


gent ones, and almoſt weary of medling 
with it, 
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©. 


Experiment V11.* 


[ Remember ( Pyrophilus) 1 once made 
anExperiment,which,it I had had the 
Opportunity to repeat , and had done 
y_ the = ſucceſs , I ſhould be 
tempted to look upon it, though not as 
iLucriferous Experiment; thee tis the 
quite contrary,) yet as fo Luciferous a 
oe, a5, how much ſoever ic may ſerve 
trecommend Chymifry it ſelf, may 
wo Iefſe diſpleaſe Envious Chymits, 
who witl be troubled, both chat one, 
mhoadmits not their Priaciples, ſhould 


i Thoogh this VII, Experiment, being conſiderable 
ad very pertinent, the Author thought fit ro menti» 
m fichns it is here delivered, when he wra bur to 
vprivte friend; yer, after he was induc'd to publiſh 
Papers , twas che (now raging) Plague , which 
drove him from the Accommodations requiſite ro his 
purpole, rhat fruſtrated the DeGgne he had of firſt 
ing that part of the Experiment, which crears of 

he DeſtruRion of Gold: for as for that parr,which rea» 
tes the Volarilizarion of ir, he had rrycd That often 
eeugh before. 
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deviſe ſuch a thing, and that haing 
found it, he ſhould not (Chymilt like) 
keep it ſecret, 

But ro give you a plain and nake 
Account of this matter, that you may 
be able the better to judge of it, and, if 
You pleaſe, torepeat it, I will treeh 
tell You, That ſuppoſing all Mertals,z 
well as other Bodies, to be made of one 
Catholick Matter common to them all, 
and to difter but in the ſhape, ſ1ze,mot- 
on or reſt, and rexture of the ſmall pars 
they conliſt of, from which Aﬀetions 
of Matter, the Qualities, that difference 
particular Bodies, reſult, I could not ſee 
any impoſſibility in the Nature ofthe 
Thing, that one kind of Meral ſhould 
be tranſmured into another; (that being 
in effe& no more, then that one Parcel 
of the Univerſal Matter,whereia all Boy 
dies agree,may bavea Texture producl 
in it, like the Texture of ſome other 
Parcel of the Matter commoa to them 


both.) 
And 
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And having firſt ſuppoſ'd this, I fur- 
ther conſider'd, That in a certain Men- 
ſfroum,which, according to the vulgar 
Chymiſts dorine, muſt be a worthleſs 
Liquor, according to my apprehenſion 
there muſt be an extraordinary efficac 
in reference ro Gold, nor onely to tit. 
ſolve,and otherwiſe alter ir, but roins 
jure the very Textnre of that ſuppoſed» 
ly immutable Metal, 

The Menſtruum chen 1 choſe to try 
whether 7 could not diſſolve Gold with, 
is made by pouring on the reih'd oyl 
of the Butter of Antimony as much 
firong ſpirit of Nitre, as would ſerve to 
przcipitate out of it all the Bezoarticum 
Minerale, and then with a good ſmart 
Fire diſtilling oft. all the Liquor, thac 
would come over, and (it need be) Co- 
hobatiug it upon the Antimonial pow- 
der, For though divers Chymiſts, that 
make this Liquor, throw it away, upon 
Preſumption, that, becauſe of che Ebul- 
ltion, that is mage by the Aﬀeaſion to 
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the ſpirit ro the Oyl,and the 
pitation of a copious Powder, the 
1quors have mutually deſtroy'd or dif- 
arm'd each other z yer my Notions and 
Experience of the Nature of ſome fach 
Mixtures invites me to prize this, and 
give it the name of Men#rawm peracy- 
um. 

Having then provided a ſufficient 
quantity of this Liquor, (for | haveob- 
ſerv'd that Gold ordinarily requires 2 
far more copious Solvent then Silver,) 
we took a quantity of the beft Gold we 
could get, and melted it with 3 or 4 
times its weight of Copper, which Me. 
tal we chooſe rather rhen that which is 
more uſual among the Refiners, Silver, 
that there may be the leffe ſuſpicion, 
that there remain'd avy Silver with the 
Gold, after their ſeparation; this Mix- 
ture we pur into good Agqus fortis, of 
ſpirit of Nitre, that a!} che Copper be- 
ing diſfolv'd, the Gold might be left 
pure and finely powder'd at the Pow 
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tis Operation with Aqus forts being 


Gold that is yet known, and not ſub- 
|, like Lead, to leave any Silver with 
t, ſince the 4qua forts takes up that 
Metal, And for greater ſecurity, we 
ove the Powder toan Ancienc Chy- 
miſt, to boile ſome more of the Men 
froum upon it, without communica« 
tins to him our Deſign. This bighly 
whn'd Gold being , by a competenr 
&oree of hear, brought,as is uſual,ro its 
Native Colour and Luſtre, we put to it 
zhrge Proportion of che Menftrunm 
pracururn, (to which we have ſome= 
times found cauſe to adde a lintle (piric 
of Salt, to promote the Solution, ) 
wherein it diſſolves flowly and quietly 
enough; and there remain'd at the bor- 
tom of the Glaſfe a pretty quantity (in 
hew, though not in weight) of whire 
Powder , that the GN would 
not crouch, and, if I much mifremember 
os, we found itas indiſfoluble ig Aque 
Regis 


«counted the beſt way of refiging, 
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Regis too. The Solution of Gold being 
.abſtrated, and the Gold again reducd 
into a Body, did, upon a ſecond Soluti- 
on,yield more of the white Powder, but 
not (it I remember aright) ſo much as at 
the firſt; now having ſome little quanti 
ty of this Powder, twas ealie with Bo- 
rax or ſome other convenient Flux, to 
melt it down into a Metal, which Metal 
we found to be white like Silver, and 
yielding to the Hammer, if nor to ales 
preſſure, and ſome of it, being diſlolv'd 
in Aqua fortis or ſpirit of Nitre, did, by 
the odious Bitcerneſs it produc'd, ſufhd. 
ently confirm vs in our ExpeRtation, to 
find it true Silver, 

I doubt not, bur you will demand{?j- 
yophilus) why I did not make other 
Tryals with this FaRitions Metal , to 
ſee in how many other Qualities I could 
verifie it to be Silver, but the quantity 
I recover'd after Fulton was ſo ſmall, 
ſome of it perhaps being left eitheria 
the Flux,or in the Crucible, that I had 

oc 
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not wherewithall co make many Tryals, 
and being well enough ſatisfhed by the 
vitble Properties, and the Taſt peculi- 
xto Silver, both that it was a Metal, 
add rather Silver then any other, I was 
milling to keep the reſt of it for a while, 
82 Rarity, before I made further Try- 
as with it ; but was ſo untortunate, as 
with it to looſe it in-a little Silver Box, 
where I had ſomething of more Value, 
2d poſtbly of more Curioſity. 

You will alfoask, why I repeated not 
the Experiment to which I ſhall anſwer, 
that, be{tdes that one may eaſily enough 
file in making the Menſtruum fit for 
my purpoſe, I did, when I had another 
Opportunity, (for I was long without 
it,) make a Second Attempt; and ha- 
ring, according to the above mention'd 
Method, brought it ſo far , that there 
remain'd nothing but the melting of the 
White Powder into Silver , when ha- 
ving waſh'd ic,1 had layd it upon a piece 
dlwhite Paper by the fires fide to dry, 
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being ſuddenly call'd out of my Chays 
ber, an ignorant Maid, that in the mean 
time came to dreſs it up, unluckily 
ſwept this Paper, as a foul one, into the 
fire: which Diſcouragement , together 
with multiplicity of Occafions, kave 
made me ſuſpend the Purſuit of thi 
Experiment, till another Opportunity, 
But in the mean time I was confirm'din 
ſome part of my Conjecure by thele 
Things. 

The firſt, by finding, that wich ſome 
other Menſtruums. which 1 try'd, and 
even with good Aqza Regis it (elf, | 
could obtain from the very beſt Gold, 
difſolv'd in them, ſome lutle quantiy 
of ſuch a Whire Powder, as I was (pe 
king of; but inſo very ſmall apr 
tion to thediflolv'd Gold,that I had oe 
ver enough of it art once, to think it 
worth proſecuting Tryals with, 

The other was this., Thar a vey 
Experienc'd Mineraliſt, whom I hadas 
quainted with part of what I had - 
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fuar'd me , that an eminently Learned 
xd Judicious perſon, that he nam'd to 
ne, had, by diflolving Gold1a a certain 
kind of 4qua Regs, and after by redu- 
dion of it into a Body, redifſolving it 
gin, and repeating this Operation ve- 
y ofren, reduc'd a very great, if not 
mich the greater, part of an Ounce of 
Gold into fuch a White Powder. 

And the Third thing, that confirm'd 
ne, was, the Proof given me by ſome 
Tryals chat I purpoſely made; That 
the Menſlruwm peracuturs I imploy'd, 
had a notable Operation upoa Gold, 
ad would perform ſome things (one of 
much we ſhall by and by mention,) 
nach Judicious Men, that play the 
great Criticks in Chymiſtry , do not 
tink teaſtble : ſo that there ſeems no 
neater cauſe codoubr, that the above 
vention'd Silver was really obeain'd out 
«the pure Gold, then onely this, That 
Men have hitherto ſo often in vain at- 
empted to make areal Tranſmutation 
Bb a of 
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of Metals, (for the better or for the 
worle,) and to deſtroy the moſt fix 
and compacted Body of Gold, that the 
one is look'd upon as an Unpratticahl 
Thing, and the other as an Indeftruds 
ble Meral. | 

To reflec then alintle apon what we 
have been relat:gg, if we did not miſt 
nor impoſe upon our ſelves, (I (ay,upa 
- our Selves, the Proje& being our om, 

. and purſued without acquainting ay 
body with our Aime,) it may aftordy 
very conſiderable Conſequences 
great moment. 

And in the Firſt place, it ſeems pro 
bably reducible from hence, that ho 
ever the Chymiſts zre wont to talkei 
rationaily enough of what they 
Tintturs Aurt, and Anima Ari, yet 
a ſober ſenle, ſome ſuch thing may be 
mitted, I ſay, ſore ſuch thing, becak 
as on the one hand, I would not count 
nance. their wild Fancies about thet 
. matters, ſome of them being as vii 
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glligible, as the Peripateticks ſubſtan- 
tial Forms ,10,0n the other hand, Iwouid 
ot readily deny, but that there may be 
ſome more noble and-ſubrle Corpuſ- 
des, being duely conjoyn'd with the 
reſt of the Matter, whereof Gold con- 
liſts, may qualifie that Matter to look 
Yellow, to reliſt Aque fortis, 4nd ro ex- 
lubic thoſe other peculiar Phenomena, 

that diſcriminate Gold from Silver, and 
yettheſe Noble parts may either have 
their Texture deſtroy'd by a very pier- 
ang Menſtruum, or by a greater con- 
oruity with its Corpuſcles, then with 
thoſeof the remaining part of the Gold, 

may ſtick more cloſer to the former, 

| aad by their means be extricated and 
if dawn away from the latter. As when 
of (to explain my meaning by a groſs Ex- 
;| imple) che Corpulſcles of Sulphur and 
I Mercury do, by a tri Coalition, afſoci- 
ae themſelves into the Body we call 
1 Vermilion, chough theſe will riſe toge» 
| ter in Sublimatory Veſſels , without 
' Bb Z being 
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being divorc'd by the fire, and will, 
in many caſes , as one Phyſical Body 
yet tis known enough among 

miſts, That if You exquiſitely mix wih 
it a due proportion of Salt of Tarta 
the parts of the Alkaly will affocia: 
themſelves more ſtriktly with thoſe o 
the Sulphur, then thele were before. 
ſociated with thoſe of the Mercuy, 
whereby You ſhall obtain out ot the 
Cinnabar, which ſeem'd intenſely red,; 
real Mercury, that will look like fluil 
Silver. And this Example prompt; 
me to mind You, ( Pyrophilus) That,a 
the beginning of this Paragraph, 1 ſa 
no more, then that the Conſequence, 
have been deducing, might probabl 
be inferr'd from the Premiſes. Fors 
tis not abſurd to think, that our Mes 
ſtruum may have a particular Operath 
on upon ſome Noble, and (it I may(6 
call them) ſome Tinging parts of the 
Gold, fo itis not impoſſible, but tha 
the Yellowiſhneſs of that rich Me 
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proceed not from any particular 
Corpuſcles of that Colour, but from 
the Texture of the Metal; as in our 
lately mention'd Example, the Cinna- 
bar was highly Red, though the Mer- 
cury, it conſiſted of, were Silver-colou- 
red, and the Sulphur bur a pale Yellow; 
and conſequently, the Whiteneſs, and 
other Changes, produc'd in the new 
Metal we obtain'd, may beattributednot 
tothe Extrattion of any tinging Parti» 
cles, bur ro a Change of Texture, where* 
on the Colour, as well as other Pro» 
perties of the Sold did depend. Bur 
That, which made me unwilling to re- 
jet the way, I firſt propoſed , of ex» 
plicating this Change of Colour, was, 
That a Mineraliſt of greac Veracity hath 
ſeveral times aſſur'd me, that a known 
Perſon in the Relacors Country, the 
Netherlands, gor a great deal of Money 
by the way of Extracting a Blew Tin- 
Qure out of Copper, ſoas to leave the 
Body White, adding, that he himſelf, 
Bb4 having 
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having procur'd from a friend (to ſatisfe 
his Curioſity) a little of the Menſtiy- 
um, (whoſe chiefe Ingredients his friend 
communicated to, him, and he to me,) 
he did, as he was directed, diſſolve Cop. 
per in common Aqua fortts, toreduceit 
into ſmall parts, and then having kept 
the Cal x of the Powder of this Copper 
for ſome hours in this Menſtruum , he 
perceiv'd, that the clear Liquor, which 
was weak in Taſt, did not diſſolve the 
Body of the Metal, but onely extra&a 
blew TinQure, leaving behind a vey 
White Powder, which he quickly re- 
duc'd by Futon into a Meral of the 
ſame Colour, which he found as Malles- 
ble as before. Which T the lefle won- 
fer at , becauſe the Experienc'd Chy- 
miſt Fohannes Agricola, in his Dutch 
Annotations upun Poppins , mentions 
the making of a White and Malleable 
Copper in good quantities upon his 
own knowledge; and that of ſuch a kind 
of Copper, I have with pleaſure made 
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Tryal, I elſewbereteiate, But of theſe 
matters we may poſlivly ſay more in a 
convenient place. - 

The Second thing, that ſeems dedu- 
cable from our former Narrative, 1s, 
That however moſt {for 1 (ay nor all) 
ot the Judiciouſclt among the Chymilts 
themſelves, as well as among their Ads 
rerſaries, believe Gold roo fix'd and 
permanent a Body to be changeable by 
Art, inſomuch that ris a receiv'd Axiom 
amongſt many Eminent Spagyriſts, that 
facilize eſt aurum conſtruere, quam de- 
fruere; yet Golditflelf is not ablolute- 
ly indeſtruQible by Art, fiace Gold be- 
ing acknowledg'd ro bean Homogene- 
ons Metal, a part of it was, by our Ex- 
periment, really chang'd into a Body, 
that was either true Silver, or at leaſt a 
new kind of Metal very diftering from 
Gold. And fince tis generally conte(s'd, 
that among all the Bodies we are al- 
low'd to obſerve near enough , and to 
try our $kill upon, there is not any, 
whoſe 
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whoſe Form is more ſtrictly united t9 
its Matter then that of Gold, and ſince 
alſo the Operation, by which the White 
Powder was produc'd, was made onely 
by a corroſive Liquor,without violence 
of Fire, it ſeems at leaſt a very probable 
Inference, That there is not any Body 
of ſo conſtant and durable a Nature, 
but that, notwithſtanding its perſiſting 
inviolated in the midſt of divers ſenfible 
Diſguiſes, its Texture,and conſequent- 
ly its Nature may be really deſtroy'd, 
in caſe chis more powerful and appro 
priated Agent be brought by a duemar 
ner of Application to work upon the 
Body,whoſe Texture isto be deſtroy 'd, 

But this Matter we elſewhere handle, 


and therefore ſhall now proceed to the 
Laſt and ſchief ConſeRaries of our Ex- 
periment, 

Thirdly then, it ſeems deducible from 
what we have deliver'd, that there may 
be a real Tranſmutation of one Metal 
into another, even among the pn__ 
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11d nobleſt Merals, and that effeed 

FaRitious Agents in a ſhort time, and, 
ifI may ſo ſpeak , atter a Mechanical 
manner. [I ſpeak not here of Proje- 
gion, whereby one part of an Aurifick 
Powder is ſaid to turn I know not how 
many 100 or 1000 parts of an ignobler 
Metal into Silver or Gold, not onely 
becauſe , though Projection includes 
Tranſmutation, yer Tr2nſmuration is 
not all one with Projetion, bur far ea- 
fier then it: but chiefly becauſe tis not 
nthis Diſcourſe you are to expe what 
I can ſay , and do think , concerning 
what Men call the Philoſophers Stone, 
Toreſtrain my ſelf then to the Experi- 


ment we are conſidering, that ſeems to 


teach us, thar, at leaſt among inanimate 
Bodies, the nobleſt and conſtanteſt ſort 
of Forms are bur peculiar Contrivances 
ofthe Matter, and may,by Agents, that 
work but Mechanically, thar is, by lo- 
cally moving the parts, and changing 
their Sizes, Shape, or Texture, be 
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generated and deſtroy'd; ſince we fe, 
thatia the ſame parcel of MetallineMx- 
ter, which a little before was true and 
pure Gold, by having ſome few of its 
parts withdrawn,and the reſt tranſpoſ'd, 
or otherwiſe alter'd in their ſtructure, 
(for there appears no token, that the 
Menſtruum added any thing to the 
Matter of the produc'd Silver,) or by 
both theſe wayes together, the Formot 
Gold, or that peculiar Modificarion 
which made it Yellow, indifloluble in 
- Aqua forts, &C.is aboliſh'd,and fromthe 
new Texture of the ſame Matter, there 
ariſes that new Forme, or Convention 
of Acgidents, from which we call a Me- 
tal Silver; and ſince Ours was not one- 
ly diſloluble in 4qua fortis, but exhibi- 
ted that exceſſively bitter Taſt, which is 
peculiar to Silver, there ſeems no neceſ- 
ſity to think, that there needs a diſtin 
Agent, or a particular Aion of a Sub- 
ſtantial Form, to produce in a Natucal 
Body the moſt peculiar and diſcrimins 
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ting Properties: For twas but the fame 


Menſtruum, devoid of Bitternels, that; 
by deſtroying the Texture of Gold, 
chang'd it 1nto another, upon whoſe ac- 
count it acquir'd at once both Whites 
neſs in colour, Diſſolubleneſle in 4qua 
fortis, and aptneſle to compoſe a bitter 
Body withit, and I know not how mas» 
ny other new Qualities are attributed. 

| know tis obvious to obj+&, thatt's 
no very thrifty way cf Tranſmurztion, 
inſtead of Exalting Silver to the conci- 
tion of Gold, to degrade Gold to the 
condition of Silver. Bur a Tranſmu- 
tation is neverthelelſe more or leſle real, 
for being or not being Lucriferous, and 
fince That may inrich a Brain, that may 
impoveriſh a Purſe, I muſt look upon 
your humour as that of an Alchymiſt, 
rather then of a Philoſopher, if I durft 
nat expe that the InſtruQiveneſs in 
ſach an Experiment will ſuffice to re- 
commend it to You. And it I could 
have ſatisfied my (elf, . that good _ 
thors 
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thors are not miſtaken abont what they 
affirm of the Tranſmutation of Iron into 
Copper, though, the Charge and Pains 
conſider'd, ir be 2 matter of no Gain, yet 
I ſhould hzve thought it an Experiment 
of great Worth, as well as the Tranſ- 
mutation of Silver into Gold, For tis 
no ſmall matter to remove the Bounds, 
that Nature ſeems very induſtriouſly to 
have ſet to the Alcerations of Bodies; 
eſpecially among thoſe Durable and al, 
moſt Immortal Kinds, in whoſe Con 
ſtancy to their firſt Forms, Nature ſeems 
to have delign'd the ſhewing her (elf in- 
vincible by Art. 
I ſhould here( Pyrophilus) conclude what 
I have to lay of the Experiment , that 
hath already fo long entercain'd as, by 
recommending to You the repetition of 
what I had not the Opportunity to try 
above once from end ro end, were it 
that I remember ſomerhing I faid about 
the Menſiruum peracutum, may (eem to 
uwparta Promiſe of communicating to 

You 
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You ſomething of the. Efficacy of char 
Liquor upon Gold. And therefore @,, 
parcly for that reaſon, and partly Wan || 
make ſure, that the preſeac Dilcourſe 4 
ſhall not be uninſtructive ro You, 1 
would adde, That though not onely the 
generality of Refiners and Mineraliſts, 
but divers of the moſt Judicious Culti. 
rators of Chymiſtry it felt, hold Gold 
to be ſo fix'd a Body, that ir can as lirtle 
be Volatiliz'd as Deſtroy'd, and that 
upon This ground, that the proceſles of 
ſubliming or diſtilling Gold to be mer 
with in divers Chymical Books, are ei- 
ther myſtical, or unpraRicable, or fal- 
lacious, (in which Opinion I think them 
not much miſtaken;)though Th:'s, I ſay, 
be the perſwaſton even of ſome critical 
Chymiſts, yer, upon the juſt ExpeRQati- 
on Thad to find my Menſtruum very 
operative upon Gold, I attempted and 
found a way to Elgvate it to aconhide- 
rable height, busM far leſs proportion 
of Additament, then one that were 

nor 
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not fully perſwaded of the poſſibility 


wand of Elevating Gold; and though I have 


eed found, by two or three ſeveral 
Liquors, (eſpecially the Aqua preilum, 
znigmatically deſcrib'd by Baſilix,) 
that che Fixedneſs of Gold is not alto- 
gether invincible, yet / found the Effet 
of theſe much interior to that of our 
Mixture, touching which 7 ſhall relate 
to You the eaſieſt and thorteſt, though 
notPerhaps the very beſt, manner of im- 
Ploying ir. 

Werake then the fineſt Gold we can 
procure, and having either Granulated 
ic, or Laminated it, we diflolve it in 4 
moderate hear, with a ſufficient quants 
ty of the Menſtruum peracutum, and ha- 
ving carefully decanted tie Solution 
into a conveniently (12'd Retort, we ve 
ry gently in a Sand- Furnace diſtill of 
the MenZruum, and if we have a mind 
toelevate the more, Gold, we either 
pour back upon the ineia (ubſtance 


the ſame Menſtruum, or, which 1s bet- 
ter, 
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ted; tedifſolve it with freſh; the Liquor 
being abſtraRed,we urge the remaining 
Matter by degrees of Fire, and inno 
ſtronger a one, then what may eaſily be 
given in #Sand Furnace; a confiderable 
quantity of the Gold will be Elevated 
tothe upper parc of the Rertorrt, and ei- 
ther fall down in a Golden colour'd Li- 
quor into fghe Receiver, or, which is 
more uſual, faſten ir ſelf tothe Top and 
Neck in the form of a Yellow or Red- 
dh Sublimate, and ſometimes we have 
had the Neck of the Retort inrich'd 
mh good ſtore. of large thin Chry- 


tals, not Yellow but Red, and moſt 


like Rubies, very glorious to behold; 
(though even theſe being taken 0ut, 
and ſuffer'd to lie a due time inthe 0-: 
pen Air would looſe their ſaline Form, 
adrun per Deliquiam imo a Liquor. } 
Nor ſee I any caufe ro doubt, bue that 
by the Reaftaſions of freſh Menſtruum 
won the dry Calx of Gold, that ſtayes 
behind, the whole Body of the Metal 

Cc may, 
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may be eafily enough made to pat 
through the Retorr, though, for ac. 
tain reaſon, I forbore to proſecute the 
Experiment ſo far. | 

But here ( Pyrophi/as) I think ny 
ſelt oblig'd to interpoſe a Caution, 4 
well as to give you a further Informat- 
on about our preſent Experiment, For 
firſt I muſt cell You, that though even 
Learned Chywmiſts think: it a ſufficient 
proof of a true TinQure, that not onely 
the colour of the Concrete will not be 
ſeparated by Diſtil}ation, but the ex- 
tracing Liquor will pals over tindtd 
into the Receiver, yet this ſuppoſition, 
though it be not unworthy ot able men, 
may, ia ſome caſes, deceive them: And 
next 1 muſt tell You, that whereas 
{cruplenot,in ſeveral Writings of mi 
to teach, That the Particles. of fali 
and conſiſtent Bodies are not alwaits 
unfit to help to make up Fluid ones, 1 
ſhall now venture to ſay further, That 
even a Liquor, made by —_ | 
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how volatile ſoever ſuch m_ may 
bethought, may in part conliſt of Cor- 
puſcles of the moſt compact and pon- 
derous Bodies in the World, 

Now to inaniteſt Both cheſe things, 
1nd ro ſhew You withall the Truth of 
what I elſewhere teach , That ſome Bo- 
lits are of ſo durable 4 Textwrethat their 
Minate parts will retain their own Na- 
we, notwithſtanding variety of Diſeui- 
wi, which may impoſe, not onely upon 0- 
ther men, but upon Chymiſts themſelves; 
Iwill adde, that. to proſecute the Ex- 

iment, I dropp'd into the Yellow 
liquor afforded me by the Elevated 
Goid, a convenient quantity of clean 
maning Mercury, which wag immedi- 
ately colour'd. with a Golden colour'd 
Filme, and ſhaking it to and fro, till the 
Menftruum would guild no miore,when 
I ſappoſ*d the Gold to be all precipi- . 
ted apon the Mercury, I decanced the 
Grifi'd Liquor, and mixing the remai- - 
ting Amalcam (if I may focal it) of 
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Gold and Mercury, with ſeveral times 
its Weight of Borax, I did, as I expe- 
Red, by melting them in a ſmall Cruci. 
ble,eafily recover the (catter'd Particles 
of the Elevated Metal, reduc'd into one 
little Maſs or Bead of Corporal or Yel- 
low (though perhaps ſomewhart paliſh) 
Gold. Baur yet whether the Gold, that 
' tingedthe Menſtruum, might nor, be- 
fore the Metal was reduc'd or przcipi- 
tated out of it, have been more ſucceſ(+ 
fully apply'd to ſome conſiderable pur. 
poſes, then a bare Solution of Gold, 
that hath never been Elevated, may be 
a Queſtion, which 1 muſt nor 1n this 
place determine, and-ſome other things 
that I have try'd about our Elevated 
Gold, I have elſewhere taken norice of, 
Ogely this further !1fe I ſhall here make 
of this Experiment,that, whereas 1 ſpeak 
. ig other Papers, as if there may bea yo- 
latile Gold in ſome Oars, and other Mi. 
. nerals, where the Mine-mea do not find 
any thing of that Metal, 7 mention ſuch 
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3 thing upon the Account of the paſt 
Experiment and ſome Analogies. And 
therefore as 7 would nor be underſtood 
to adopt what every Chymical Wrirer 
is pleaſ'd to fancie concerning Volatile 
Gold; ſo 7 think Judicious men, that are 
not ſo well acquainted with Chymical 
Operations, are ſometimes too forward 
tocondemn the Chymilts Obſervati- 
ons; not becauſe their Opinions have 
nothing of Trurh , but becauſe they 
have had the ill Luck ngg to be warily 
enough propoſ'd, Andto givean in- 
ſtance in the Opinion, that ſome Mine- 
rals have a Volatile Gold, (and thelike 
may be faid of Silver, )- 7 think I may 
give an Account,rational enough,ot my 
admitting ſucha thing, by explicating ir 
thus: That 4 in our Fxperiment , 
though after the almoſt toral abſtraRi- 
on of che Menſtraum , the remaining 
Body being true Gold, and conſequent- 
ly, in its own Nature, fix'd, yet it is fo 
ſritly affociated with ſome volatile 
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ſaline Particles, rhat theſe, being preſs'{ 
by the fire, carry up along with them 
the Corpuſcles of the Gold, which may 
bereduc'd into a Maſs by the aamiſtion 
of Borax, or ſome other Body fitted to 
divorce the Corpuſcles of the Met! 
from thoſe, that would Elevate them, 
and to unite them into Grains, too big 
and ponderous to be fublim'd; ſo in 
ſome Mineral Bodies there may bepret- 
ty ſtore of Corpuſcles of Gold, ſo mi- 
nute, and ſo fiended with the unfix'd 
Particles, that they will be carried up 
rogether with them by ſo vehementa 
heat, as is wont to be imploy'd to bring 
Oars, and even Meralline maſſes to Fu- 
fion. And yet tis not impoſſible, but 
that theſe Corpuſcles of Gold, that in 
ordinary Fuſions fly away, may bede. 
tain'd and recover'd by ſome ſuch pro- 
per additament, as may either work ups 
on, and(to uſe a Chymical Term)mor- 
tifie the other parts ot the Maſs, with- 
out doing ſo upon the Gold, or by af 

ſociating 
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fociating with the Volatileand ignobler 

Minerals , ſome way or other diſable 

them to carry away .the Gold with 

them, as they otherwiſe may doz or by 

ts Fixedneſs and Cognation of Nature 
make the diſperſ'd Gold imbody with. 
it, On which Occaſion I remember, * 
that a very Ingenions Man, defiring m 
Thoughts upon an Experiment, whi 

heand ſome others, that were preſent ar * 
it, look*d upon as very ſtrange,namely, 
that fome good Gold, having, for a cer- 
tain Try2], been cuppell'd with a great 
deal of Lead, inſtead of being advanc'd 
in Colour, as in Goodneſs , was grown 
manifeſtly paler then before; my Con- 
jeRure being, Thar ſo great a Propor- 
tion of Lead might contain divers par- 
ticles of volatile Silver, which,meeting 
with the fix'd Body of the Gold, by in- 
corporating therewith, was detain'd , 
was much confirm'd by finding, upon 
Enquiry, that the Gold, inſtead of loo- 
fog its Weighc, had it conſiderably in- 
RY) Cc4 creaſ'd 
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creaſ'd, which did much better anſwer 
my Gheſs,then it did theic ExpeRarion, 
that made the Experiment, and wee 
much ſurpriz'd at the Event. But thisis 
no fit place to proſecute the conſiders 
tion of the Additaments, that may be 
uſ'd to unite and fix the Particles of the 
nobler Metals, blended with volatile 
Bodies; though perhaps what hath been 
* ſaid may afford ſome Hint about the 
matter, as well as ſome Apology forthe 
Chymical Term, Volatile Gold: the 
poſſibility of which, I preſume,we have 
evinc'd by the latter part of this Expe- 
riment, (in which I am ſorry I canagt 
remember the proportion of the re- 
maining Salts, that were able to Eleyate 
the Gold; )| for That I have ſeveral 
times mace, and therefore dare much 
more confidently rely on it, then I can 
preſs You todo on the former part, (a* 


bout the Tranſmutation, or at leaſt De- 


ſtruction of Gold,) till You or I ſhall 
have Opportuaity to repeat that Tryal, 
| Experiment 
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Experiment VIIT. 

T Horgh ( Pyrophilus ) the Experi- 
ment, I am about to ſubjoin, may, 

at the firſt glance,ſeem onely to concern 
the produtFion of Tafts, and be indeed 
one of the principal, that I deviſ'd con- 
cerging that ſubje@, and that belongs to 
the Notes 1 have made about thoſe 
Qualities: yerit You do not of your ſelf 
take notice of it, I may hereafter have 
Occaſion to ſhew You, that thereare 
ſome particulars in this Experimenc,thar 
xe applicable ro more then Taſts. And 
fince I had once thoughts ( however 
ſince diſcouraged by the difficulties of 
the Actempt) co make my Notes Ex- 
tend eyen to divers Qualities , which 
the operations of Chymiſts, and the pra- 
fice of Phyficians have made men take 
notice of; (ſuch as che powers of corr0. 
ding, precipitating, fixing, purging, bli- 
fering, tupifying, 8&c-) I preſume You 
mill not diſlike , that one, who had 
thoughts 
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thoughts to ſay ſomething even of 
Chymical and oft Medical Qualiries, it 
may ſo call chem, ſhould give You here 
an Experiment or two .about more ob- 
vious, though particular, AﬀeCions of 
Bodies, when there are ſeveral things 
in the Expeciment, that may be of age- 
w#eral import tothe Dotine of the O- 
Tigine ot Qualities and Forms, 

Wertook then an Oance of refined 
Silver, and having diſſolv'd it in 4qu« 
Fortis, wee ſuffer'd it to ſhoot intoChry» 
ſtals,which being dried,we found toex- 
ceed the weight of the Silver by ſeveral 
Drachms, which accrued upon the con- 
coagularion of the acid Salts, that had 
diflolv'd, and were united to the Metal, 
Theſe Chryſtals we put into a Retort, 
and diſtil]'d*them in Sand, with almoſt 
as greata heatas we could give in a ham- 
mer'd Iron Furnace, wherein the Ope- 
ration was made; but there came over 
ohely a very little ſowriſh Flegm with 
an ill ſent, wherefore the ſame Retort 
being ſufter'd ro coo), and then coated, 
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it wasremov'd to another Furnace; ca- 
ble of giving a tar higher degree of 
ear, namely,that of a naked fire, and 
inthis Furnace the Diſtillation was pure 
ned by the ſeveral degrees of hear, til 
atlength che Rerort came to bered hor, 
and kept ſo for a good while , bur 
though even by this Operation there 
mas very little driven over, yet That 
ſufficiently maniſeſted what we aimed 
at, ſhewing (namely) that a Body exe 
treamly Bitter might aftord, as well as 1t 
conſiſted of, good ſtore ot parts that 
xe not at all bitter, but (which is a ve- 
ry diftering caſt) emincatly Sowr. For 
our Receiver beiag taken off even whea 
twas cold, the contain d (pirit ſmoak'd 
out like re&ify'd Aqua fortis , and 
not onely ſmelt and taſted like A4- 
ſus fortis , to the Annoyance of 
the Noſe and Tongue , bur beipg 
pour'd apon Filings of crude Copper, it. 
fell immediately to corrode them with 
violence, making much hiſſing, and font 
S 
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ding -vp thick fumes, and in a trice:pto- 
duc'd,with the corroded Copper,a blew. 
iſh colour, like That, which that Met 

is wont to give in good Aqua fortis. 
Afrerwards we took cMinium and 
Aqus fortis, and made a Solution,which 
_ filtred and evaporared, left us 2 
Saccharumw Saturni, much like the com- 
mon made with ſpirit of Vinegar, then 
taking this ſweet Vitriol of Lead, (x 
we elſewhere call it) we endeavour din 
the formerly mention'd Sand Furnace 
to drive it over ina Retortz but finding 
That degree of fire incompetent to 
force over any thing ſave a little fleg- 
matick Liquor, we cauſ'd4the Retort to 
be cozted, and transferr'd to the other 
Furnace,where being urg'd with anaked 
Fire, it :fforded at length a ſpirit ſome- 
what more copious then the Silver had 
dene. This Spirit (moak'd in the cold 
- Receiver as the other had, and did, like 
it,rankly ſmell of 4qu« fortrs, and wi 
ſo far from retaining any of angy"* 
neſs 
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neſs of the Concrete that had yielded ir; 
that ic was offenſively acid , and being 

ur'd upon Mininum, it did with noiſe 
and Bubbles fall upon ir, and quickly 
zftorded us a Liquor, which being fil- 
tred, did, by its Sweetnels as well as 0. 
ther proofs, aſſure us, that there would 
have needed but a gentle Evaporation 
(it We had leiſure ro make it) to ob» 
tain from ita true Sugar ot Lead; and 
tis remarkable, . that the Concrete, 
which appear'd Whice betore Diſtillati- 
0n,remain'd, for the moſt part, behine in 
theRecortin the form of a black Coput 
mortuurm, (ſometimes We have had ic 
ina Yellowiſh Lump,) which was nei- 
ther at all ſweet, as the Vicriol of Lead 
it ſelt had eminently been, nor at all 
ſowr, as the Liquor, diſtill'd from it, 
was ina high degree, but ſeem'd rather 
infip1d, and was indeed but 2 Calx of 
Lead, which che heat of the fire had in 

t reduc'd into true and maniteſt Lead 
athe Recor it ſelf, as appear'd by ma- 
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ny Grains of ſeveral Sizes, that We mer 
with in the Caput mortunm, (thereſt of 
which is eaſily enough reducible by fu- 
ſion with a convenieat flux into mallez- 
ble Lead irſelf.) 

There are ſome Phenomena of this 
Experiment, that We may elſewhere 
have Occaſion to take notice of, as par- 
ticularly, That, notwithſtanding Silver 
be a Body ſo fix'd in the fire,that it will 
(as tis generally known ) en Jure the 
Cuppel it ſelf, and.choagh ia the dry'd 
Chryſtals of Silver, rhe Sale, that ad- 
heres to the Silver, increaſes the weight 
of the Metal but about a 4 * or a 3*part; 
yet this {mall proportion of ſaline Cor- 
puſcles was able to carry up ſo much of 
that almoſt fixed(t of Bodies, that, more 
then once, We have had the inſide ot the 
Retorr,to a great height, ſo cover'd 0- 
ver with the Meralline Corpuſcles, that 
the Glaſs ſeem'd to be Silver'd over, 
and could hardly, by long (craping, be 
freed from the copious and cloſely 2d | 
hering Sublimate, Buc 
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Bat the Phenomenen,thatT chiefiydeGire 
to take notice of at preſent, 1s thus, T har 
not onely Aqua fortis, being concoagu- 
lated wich 6iffering Bodies, way prodace 
very diftering Concrertes , but the (ame 
numerical Saline Corpuſcles,that, being 
alociated with thoſe of one Metal, had 
ready produc'd a Body eminent in 
oneeT aſt, may afterwarcs, being freed 
from that Body,compoſe a Liquor emi. 
nent for a very diftering Tat , and ater 
That too, being combin'd wich the par. 
ticles of another Metal , would with 
them conſticure a Body of a very emt- 
gent Taſt, as oppoſite as any one can 
beto both the other Taſts;and yer theſe 
Saline Corpuſcles, if, inſtead of tbis ſe- 
cond Metal, they ſhould be aflociated 
with ſuch a oneas T bar, they are driven 
trom, would therewith exhibic agen the 
fcc of the three mention'd Taſts. To 
prove all this, We took Chryſtals. of 
refined Silver made with A4qus fortis, 
j axdthough cheſe Chryſtals be, m_ e 

en 
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often note, ſuperlatively bittery yet 


ving, by a.naked fire, extorted from | 


them what Spirit we could; and found 
That, as we expected, extremely Acid, 
we put one parc of it upon a few Filings | 
of Silver, of which it readily made  ; 
Solution more bitter then Gall, andthe & , 
other part of the diſtill'd Liquor We 
poured upon Minivm: and though 
whilſt it had been an Ingredient oft ry 
Chryſtals of Silver committed to D 
ſtillation, it did with that Metal com- 
pole an exceſſively birrer ſubſtance, yer 
the ſame Particles, being looſned from 
that Meral, and aflociated with thoſe 
of the Lead, did with them conſticutea 
Solution, which by Evaporation affor- 
ded us a Saccharww Saturni,or a Vitriol 
ſweet as Sugar. And for further con- 
firmation, We varied the Experiment, 
having, in a naked Fire, diſtilled ſome 
dry'd Saccharum Saturni inade with 
Aqua fortis, the little Liquor that came 
over, inproportion to the Docy.c 
' arded 
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WForded it, was ſo ſtrong a ſpirit of Ni- 
wexthat for ſeveral hours the Receiver 
was fill'd with red Fames , and though 
the ſmoaking Liquor were hugely 
Hip, yer part of it, being pour'd upon 
apiece of its own Caput morivum, (in 
which We perceiv'd not any Taſt} did 
* length (for it vvrought but very 
y)exhibit ſome little Grains of a 
zarine Vitriol, but the other part, 
wing pur upon Filings of Silver, fell 
| it immediately vvith noiſe and 
e of (moak, and a vvhile after con- 
cagulated vvich part of it (vvhich ir 
had diſſolv'd) into a Salt excefhively 
ditter, 


Experiment I X. 


We Artificial Tran{mutation of 
>&- Bodies, being as the rareſt and dif- 
Ficulreſt Production , ſo one of the no- 
Deſt and aſcfulleſt EfteRs of Humane 
"$Kill and power, not onely the clear In- 
wy Dd ances 
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ſtances of it areto be diligently ſought 
for and priz'd, but even the Probabili- 
ties of «ffeing ſuch an extraordinary 
Change of Bodies are not to be negle- 
Qed; eſpecially, if the Verſion, hop 
for, be to be made betwixt Bodies of 
Primordial Textures, (it I may fo call 
them,) and ſuch Bodies,as by the great- 
neſle of their Bulk, and by their being 
to befound in moſt of the mix'd Bodies 
here below, make a conſiderable part of 
thoſe, that we Men have the moſt imme- 
diately todo with. Invited by theſe con- 
fiderations, Pyrophilus, 1 ſhall venture 
to give you the Account of ſome Ob- 
ſervarions,and Tryals, about the Tran. 
muting of Water into Earth, though it 
be not ſo perfet as I Wiſh, and as 1 
Hope, by Gods blefling, to make ir. 

The firſt Occafion,zfforded mero & 
any thing about this matcer,was my bt- 


ing conſulted by a Gentleman, (an anti ' 


eat Chymiſt, buc not at all a Philoſo- 
pher,) whorelating to me how much = 
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had (with the wonted ſucceſs of ſuch 
Attempts) labour'd after the Grand 
Arcana, complain'd to me among other 
things, thar, having Occaſion to imploy 
- great quantity of purifi'd Rain-water, 
he obtain'd from it much /eſs then he 
wiſh'd of the ſubſtance that he look'd 
for, but a great deal of a certain whitiſh 
excrementitious Matrer, which he knew 
not what to make of. This gave me 
the Curioſity firſt ro deſire a fight of 
it, if caſe he had not thrown it away, 
(which by good fortune he had not,) 
and then, taking notice of the unexpe> 
Qed plenty, ,and ſome of the Qualities 
of it, to ask him ſome Queſtions .which 
were requiſite and ſufficient to perſwade 
me, that this Reſidenee came not from 
accidental foulneſs of the Water, nor of 
the Veſſels twas receiv'd in. This I af. 
terwards oftenthought of, and indeed jc 
mighe juſtly enough awaken ſome ſuſ. 
icioas, that the lictle Motes, that haye 
ſometimes obſerv'd to appear 
Dd 2 nu- 
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numerous enough, in pure Rain witer 
whilſt ir is diſtilling , might not be 

: meerly accidental, but really produc'd, 
as well as exhibited by the action of the 
Fire. I thought it then worth while to 

' proſecute this matter a little farther: 
And having part a pretty quantity of 
diſtill'd Rainwater in a clean Glaſs Bos 
dy, and fitted it with a Head and a Re- 
ceiver, I ſuffer'd it to ſtand in a Dige- 
ſtive Furnace, till, by the gentle heat 
thereof, the Water was totally abſtre 
Red,and the Veſlel left dry: which being 
taken out of the Sand, I found the bot- 
rom of the Glaſs all cover'd over with 2 
white (but not ſo very white)ſubſtancez 
which, being ſcrap'd off vvith a Kaife, 
appear'd to be a fine Earth, in vvhich 1 
perceiv'd no manifeſt Taſt, and vvhich, 
1a a vvord, by ſeveral Qualities ſeem'd 
to be Earth. 

This incourag'd me to rediſtill the 
Rain-water in the ſame Glaſs Body, 
vyhoſe Bottom, vvhen the Water vvas 

all 
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all drawn off, afforded me more of the 
like Earth: but though the Repetition 
ot the Experiment, and my haying,for 
greater caution,try'd it all the while in a 
new Glaſs, that had not been imploy'd 
before to other uſes, confirm'd me much 
in my conjeRure, That unleſs ic could 
be prov'd, which I think will ſcarce be 

retended, that ſo infipida Liquor as 
ain- water ſhould, in ſo gentle a heat, 
diſſolve the moſt cloſe and almoſt Inde- 
ſruible Body of Glaſs ic (elf, (which 
ſuch corroſive Menſtruums as 4qu4 
fortis,and Aqua Regis are wont to leave 
unharm'd,) the Earthy powder, I ob- 
tain'd from already diſtill'd Rain water, 
might be a Tranſmuration of ſome 
parts of the Water into that ſubſtance, 
having unhappily loſt part of my 
owder, and conſum'd almoſt all the 
reſt,(for [ kept a little by me, which yoa 
may yer ſee, ) I ſhould, till I had more 
frequently reiterated my Experiments, 
(which then 1 _— not Opportuaity to 

3 
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do, though I had thoughts of doing it 
alſo with Snow- water, that I had put 
into Chymical Glaſſes for that purpoſe, 
- andwith liquor of melted Hail , which 
| Thad likewiſe provided.) and thereby 
alſo obtain'd ſome more of this Virgin 
Earth (as divers Chymiſts would call 
it) to make farther Tryals with , have 
retain'd greater ſuſpicions, it I had not 
atterwards accidentally fall'n into dif 
courſe of this matter with a learned Phy. 
fician, vyho: had dealt much in Rains 
vvater, bur he much confirmed me ig 
my conjeRure, by aſſuring me, that he 
had frequently found ſuch a White 
Earth, as I mention'd, in diſtill'd Rain 
Water, after he had diſt1}]'d the ſame 
Numerical Liquor (carefully gatherd 
at' firſt) I know not how many times 
one after another, adding, that he did 
not find (any more then I had done) any 
cauſe to ſuſpeR, that if he had continu'd 
| torediſtill the ſame portion of Warer, 
it would have yielded him more _ 

ut, 
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) Bat the Odneſs of the Experiment 
ſtill keeping me 1n ſuſpence, it was nor 
without much delight, that afterwards 
mentioning it to a very Ingenious Per- 
ſoo, whom, without his leave, I think 
not fit to name, well verſd in Chymi- 
cal matrers, and whom I ſuſpeRedro 
have, in order to ſome Medicines, long 
wrought upon Rain vvater, he readily 
eme ſuch an Account of his procee. 
a as ſeem'd to leave litcle ſcruple a- 
bont the Tranſmucation we have been 


mentioning: for he ſolemnly affirm'd to 


me, that having obſerv'd, as 1 had done, 
that Rain-vvater would, even after a 
Diſtiilationor two, afford a Terreftriel 
ſabſtance,which may ſometimes be ſee 
[mimming up and down in the Limpid 
Liquor, he had the Curiofity, being 
ſettled and ar leiſure, to try how long 
he could obraig this ſubſtance from the 
Water. And accotdiogly having freed 
Rain Water, carefully colleted, from 
its accidental, and as it yvere faculenc 

Dd 4 Ear the 
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Earthineſs, vyhich ir vvill depoſite &# 
the firſt lovy Diſtillation, (and yvhic 
is oftentimes colour'd, vvhereby it may 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the White Earth 
made by Tranſmacatiov,) he rediſtill 
it invery clean Glalses, not onely $ or 
10 times, but neer 200, vvithout find- 
ing that his Liquor grevy weary of af 
fording him the White Earth, but ra 
ther that the Corpuſcles of ir did ap- 
pear far more numerous,or at leaſt more 


conſpicuous in the latter Diſtillation 


then in the former. And vvhen I ex- 
preſſed my Curioſity to ſee this Earth, 
\ he readily ſhevy'd me a pretty quantity 
of-.it, and preſented me vvith ſome, 
vvhich comparing vvith vyhat 1 hadre- 
maining of mine, I found to be excee- 
ding like it,ſave that it yyas more purely 
White, as having been, for the main,at- 
forded by Rain Water, that had been 


. more frequently reRify'd. And to ' 


compare this welcome Powder with 
ThatI made my ſelf, I cry'd with This 
| ' divers 
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divers things, which I had before try'd 
with my own, and ( becauſe the quanti- 
ty preſented me was leſs inconſiderable} 
ſome others too, For I obſerv'd in this | 
new Powder, as 1 had done with my 
Own, that being put into an excellent 
Microſcope, and plac'd where the Sun 
beams might fall upon it, ic appear'd a 
White Meal, or heap of Corpuſcles fo 
exceeding , not to ſay unimaginably, 
ſmall, that, in two or three choice Mi- 
croſcopes,both I and others had occaſi- 
onto admire itz and their extreme Lit- 
tleneſs was mach more ſenſibly di- 
ſcern'd, by mingling ſome few Graias 
of Sand afnongſt chem, which made a 
Mixture that look'd like that of Pibble 
ſtones, and of the fineſt Flower, For 
our Earth, even in the Microſcope, ap- 
pear'd to conſiſt of as (mall Particles, as 

| the fineſt Hair-powder to the naked 
Eye. Nor could We diſcern this Duſt 
to be tranſparenc,though, whea the Sun 
hin'd upoa it, ic appear'd in the Micro- 
ſcope 
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ſcope to have ſome Particles alittle gli- 
ſKering, which yer, appearing but in'y 
glaring light, we were nor ſure to be nd 
deceptio wiſis. 2+ | tound, that our 
White Powder, being caſt into Water, 
would indeed for a while diſcolour it 
by ſomewhat Whitening ic,which is no 
more then Spaud will do, and the fine 
duſt of white Marble, and other ſtones, 
whoſe Corpulcles, by reaſon of their 
Minuteneſs, (wimme eafily for a while 
inthe Water, but when it was once (et- 
led at the bottom, it contina'd there 
uncifloly*d(for ought I could perceive) 
for ſome dayes and nights , as Earth 
would have done. 3. Having weigh'd 
aquantity of it, and put it into a new 
clean Crucible, with another inverted 
over it for a Cover, I plac'd it among 
quick Coals, and there kept the Cru- 
Cible red hot for a pretty while, cauſing 
the Fire afterward to be: acuated with a 
blaſt of a Bellows, but taking out the 
Powder, I neither found it melted, nor 


clotted 
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clottedinto lumps, nor, when I weigh'd 
it again, did1I ſee cauſe to conclude thar 
there was much of it waſted, befides 
what ſtuck to the ſides of the Crucible, 
and to a fittle Clay, vvherewith 1 had 
luted on the Cover,fand which (to ſhew 
u, that the Heat had not been incons» 
Fderable) was in ſeveral places burnt 
red by the vehemence of the fire;) and 
when 7 afterwards kept this Powder in 
anopen Crucible among glowing coals, 
neither I, nor one char, 7 imploy'd to af. 
${ me, perceiv'd it,all ro ſmoak, and 
having pur a little upon a quick Coal, 
and blowa That coo, 7 foand that which 
Thad notblown away, to remain fix'd 
(which (ome Bodies will not do) ppon 
quick Coals, that will endure the fire in 
ared hot Crucible. 4. 7 found this pows 
derto be much heavier x» ſpecze then 
VVarter, For imployiog a nice pair of 
Gold Scales, and a Mechod that would 
beroo long here to deſcribe, 7 found 
that this Powder weigh'd ſomevyhac 
(though 


i 
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{though not much ) more then tmice 
ſo much common V Vater,as yvas equal 
to it in Bulk. And leaſt ſome Corolla 
ries, that ſeem obviouſly contain'd in 
the common, bur grouadleſs, conceipts 
of rhe Peripareticks, about the Propor- 
tions of the Elements in Denfity & 
ſhould make youexpeR, that this povy. 
der Gught to have been much more 
ponderous, 7 ſhall adde, that having 
had the Curioſity, vvhich 7 wonder no 
body ſhould have cok me,to examine 
the Gravity of the Earth, which ſeems 
the moſt Elementary of any we have, 1 
took ſome lifted Wood-aſhes, which 1 
had cauſ'd ro be three or four times 
boyl.d in a plentiful proportion of Wa- 
ter, £0 free them from Salt, and ha- 
ving put them very dry into common 
Water, I tound them bur lietle heavier 
then our newly mention'd Powder, ſur- 
paſſing in weight Water of the ſame 
Bulk but twice, and alittle more then a 
6% part, (Water and lt being very lictle 

| more 
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morethen 2$ 1 to 2.) And that you 
may the leſs doubt of this, I will yet 


. | ſubjoyn, thar, examining the Specifick 


Gravity of (white) Glaſs it ſelf, | found 
that compaR Body to be very little, if 
;tall more then 2 times and a halt as 
heavy as Water of equal Bigneſs to it, 
So that the Gravity of that Powder, 
which, borrowing a Chymical term, we 
have been calling Virgin-Earth, being 
added to its Fixtneſs, and other Quali- 
ties, it may ſeem no great impropriet 
of Speech to name it Earth, at leaf, 
it by Earth we mean not the pure Ele- 
mentary Earth of the Schools, which 
many of themſelves confeſle not to be 
found aRually ſeparate, but a Body dry, 
cold, ponderous, induring the fire, 2nd, 
which is the main, irreſoluble by Wa- 
ter and Fire into other Bodies ſpecifi- 
cally differenr. | 
{But to return to the Guiſe of the 
Powder,when I ask'd this Learned man, 
whether he 0bſerv'd the Glaſs x _ 
| . Ri 
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ſtilfd into have been fretted by the Li- 
quor, and whether This loſt of its Sab- 
ſtance, according as it depoſited more 
Powder, He an(wer'd me, (and he is a 
Perſon of unſuſpeed Credit,) that he 
found not his Glaſs to have been injur'd 
by che Liquor, and that the Water wx 
ſted (though he were carefull it ſhould 
not do ſo by Evaporation and Tran(- 
fuſions) by degrees ſo much, that there 
remain'd, by his zſtimate, bur about 
an $* part of the firſt quanticy: and 
though, for certain reaſons, he kept by 
him the Liquor laſt diftill'd, yet he 
doubted not, bur that it might be very 
nigh totally brought into Earth, figce 
our of an Ounce of diſtill'd Rain-water 
he had already obtain'd near 3 quarters 
of an Ounce, if not more, of the often 
mention'd Earth. ] 
'  Theſeſeveral Relations will, 7 ſup- 


poſe, perſwade You, Pyrophilus , that 
this Experiment is hopetul enough to 


be well worth your purſuidg,it aor that 


pets 
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ps none but ſach a ſcrupulous Per- 
ſon as I, would think che proſecution of 
ic other then ſuperfluous. Andit You 
do acquieſce in what hath been already 
done, you will, I preſume, thiak itno, 
mean confirmation of the Corpuſcula- 
rian Principles, and Hypotheſes. For if, 
contrary to the Opinion that is ſo much 
in requeſt among the generality of mo- 
dern PhyGicians and other Learned 
Men» that the Elements themſelves are 
tranſmuted into one another, and thoſe 
ſimple and Primitive Bodies, which Na- 
tare is preſum'd to have intended to be 
the ſtable and permanent ingredients of 
the Bodies ſhe compounds here below, 
may be artificially deſtroy'd, and(with- 
out the intervention of a Seminal and 
Plaſtick power) generated or produc'd: 
if, I ſay, this may be done, and that, by 
ſuch {lighe means, why may We not 
think, that che Changes and Metamor. 
phoſes, that happen in other Bodies, 
which are acknowledg'd by the _ 
puts ens 
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derns to be far more lyable to Alterati- 
ons, may proceed from the Local Mo- 
tion of the minute or inſenfible parts of 
Matter, and the Changes of Texture 
.that may , be conſequent thereunto? 
Some bold Atomiſts would here be de- 
termining, by what particular Wayes 
this ſtrange Tranſmucation of Water 
into Earth may be pertorm'd,andwould 
perchance particularly tell you, how the 
continually, bur ſlowly, agitated parts 
of the Water, by their innumerable oc- 
curfions, may by degrees rub, and as it 
were grind themſelves into ſuch Surta- 
ces, as either to ſtick very cloſe to one 
another by immediate contaR, (as 7 
elſewhere obſerve poliſh'd pieces of 
Glaſs rodo,) or implicate, and intangie 
themſelves together ſo, as to makeas it 
were, little kzots; which knots(be would 
add, ) or the newly mention'd cl»ſfters of 
coherent Particles, being then growntoo 
great and heavy to be {upported by the 


Water, muſt ſubſide to the bottom - 
ene 
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the form of a Powder, which, by reaſon 
ofthe ſame Gravity of theſe Molecule, 
andthe ſtri&.Union of the leſler parti. 
cles that compoſe them, obtain an in- 
diſpoſition to diſſolve in water, and to 
be elevated or diſſipated by the fire, as 
their 1»ſipidneſs may be accounted for 
byits being bur the ſame with that of 
the Liquor, whence they were made, 
and their 7ranſparency by that of the 
Water they were made of, and by the 
multitude of the lictle Surfaces that be. 
ſong to ſo fine a Powder. But though 
fayour of ſuch conjeures, I could 
ſomewhat illuſtrate them, partly by ap- 
plying to this Occaſion what I elſewhere 
obſerve of the reducing of the fluid Bo- 
dy of Quickſilver by a bare Circulati- 
on, (which is but a repeated Diſbllati- 
0n) with a proportionable heat, into a 
real Powder, vvhich alſo vvill not fo 
eatily be rai('d by the fire, as the fluid 
Body, vyhence by change of Texture is 
wes made, and parth by ſubjojaing, a- 
E e mong 
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mong other things, how by the conjun: 
Rion of two diſtill'd Liquors digeſted 
together; I have obtain'd good ſtore of 
an infipid Subſtance, that w ould not dif. 
ſolvein Water, and that would long e- 
nough indure no inconſiderable degree 
of Fire, though, I ſay, by theſe and 0+ 
ther ſach'particulars, 4 could make our 
Atomiſts conjectures lefle improbable, 
yet the full diſquiſition of ſo difficult a 
Subje@is too long and intricate to be 
proper for this place. * 

And thereſore, without here exami- 
ning our Atomiſtsexplication of this Me- 
tamorphoſis, we will give him leave for 
a vvhile to ſuppoſe the Tranſmutatiog 
it ſelf ro bereal, and thereupon to con- 
ſider, whether the Hiſtofical part ofit 
do not much distayour ſome of the 
chiet Doarines of the Chy miſts, and? 


#Whar is here delivered may be, for the main, veri- 
' fy'd by whar the Reader wii! meet with in the (follow 


' + ing) Xth, Experiment, though That be nor Ic which 
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fundamental one bf. He/monrs. For if the 
pureſt Water may be turn'd into Earth, 
it will not be eaſie. to make it improba- 
ble, that the other Tagredients of mixt 
Bodies, which the Chymiſts call their 
Hypoſtatical Principles, are capable of 
being tranſmured into one another, 
which would overthrow one of the 
main Foundations of their whole Phis 
loſophyz and beſides, if out of the fim- 
pleſt Water itſelt, a moderate fire can 
produce a large proportion of Earth, 
that was not formally preexiſtent ia ir, 
how ſhall We be ſure, that in all the 
Analyſes, whick the, Fire makes of mixt 
Bodies, the Subſtances thereby exhibi- 
ted are obtain'd by Separation onely, 
without any Tranſmutation? As for 
Helmont, tis well enough known, thac 
he makes Water to be the Material 
Principle of all Bodies here below, 
which he vvould have to be either Wa. 
ter it ſelf, or but Water diſguif'd by 
thoſe Forms , - vyhich the Seeds of 
Ee 2 things 
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things have given it. I will not hereer: 
amine, whether this Opinion, if he had 
reſtrain'dit to Animals and Vegetable, 
might not,with ſome reſtrition and ex 
planations, be kept from appearing ab- 
ſurd, ſince my Eleutherixe hath (tho 
without abſolutely adopting it) elle 
wyhere pleaded tor irs not being ſo ex 
travagant, as it hath been thought, 

But whereas Helmont's Grand Argu 
ment from Experience is grounded on 
this, That the Alkaheſt doth, as he #+ 
firms; by being digeſted with, and di 
Rill'd from other tangible Bodies, re- 
duce them ali ar la into a Liquor, no 
way differing from Rain Water, though 
we ſhould grant the matter of fa, yet 
the Experiment of our Powder milf ; 
warrant me to queſtion their Ratiocint 
tion. For if all mix'd Bodies be there- 
fore concluded to be materially fran 
Water, becauſe they are, by the Opers 
tion of the Fire, and a Menſtruum, afte 
baving paſs'd through divers pre viow 
| ___ Change 
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Changes, reduc'd at length intoinſipid 


Water; by the ſame way of arguing(and 
with greater cogency) I might conclude, 
that all choſe Bodies are materially bac- 
diſguiſFd Earth, ſince without interven- 
tion of a Seminal Principle, (for Hel- 
mont will not allow that Title to Fire, 
which he ſtiles the Artificial Death of 
Things) Water it ſelf may be cnrn'd ine 
to Earth, Indeed if that acute Chy miſt 
were now alive, and had ſuch an immor- 
tal Liquor,as he deſcribes his Alkebeft 
to be, I would gladly put him upon trys 
ing whether that Menſtruum would re- 
duce our White Earth inco Water. Bur 
there being no more probability of thar, 
then that ſuch reproduc'd Water, being 
juſt what it vvas befure,might be rurn'd 
into Earth again; it may be probably 
ſaid, that ſince theſe Bodies are mutual- 
ly convertible into one another, (and,as, 
to the verſion of Water inco Earth, by 
2 ſeemingly ſlight Operation, ) they 
Te not either of them ingenerable and 
| Ee 3 Incor- 
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incorreptible Elements, much lels the 
ſole matter of all tangible Bodies, bur 
onely two of the Primordial, and of the 
moſt obvious Schematiſms of that, 
which is indeed the univerſal Matter, 
vyhich, as it comes to haye its minute 
Particles aſſociated afrer this or that 
manner, may, by a change of their Tex- 
ture and Motion, conſtitute, with the 
fame Corpvſcies , Yomertimes Water, 
and ſometimes Earth. 

But ( Pyrophilus) to leave theſe Re 
flexions, to return to the bold Conje- 
Eures that they are grounded on; 
though it I had leiſure and indulgence 
enough, I could, I confeſs, add many 
things in fayour of ſome of thog 
Thoughts:* yer I would not have you 
wonder, that, whilſt I vvas mentioning 


* Of the poſſible wayes of rurning Liquors into conſs 
Nene Bodies, by bending, breaking, rwwiſting, -and by 
&therwiſe changing the Texture of the Liquor, 
more particularly the Hiſtory of Fluidity and Firmaeſt, 
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the many particulars, that ſeem to e- 
vince the change of Water into Earth, 
I ſhould let fall ſome Words, that inti- 
mate a Diftidence about ict. For, to diſ- 
guize nothing unto Y ou, 1 mult confeſs, 
that having, in (pight of an unuſual care, 
unluckily loſt a whole paper of the 
Powder I had made my ſelf, and having 
unexpectedly been oblig'd to remove 
from my Furnaces, betore I had made 
half the Tryals I judg'd requiſite in ſo 
nice a caſe, I have not yet laid afide all 
my Scruples. 

For 1. I would ghdly know, whether 
the untraaſmured Rain water, by the de- 
polition of ſo much Terreſtrial Matter, 
were grown lighter iz ſpecte then' be- 


fore, or ſharpin taſt, Next, I would be 


throughly ſatisfied, (which I confeſs 1 
am not yet, notwithſtanding all that the 
followers of Angelus Sala have confi- 
dently enough written, ) whether' and 


. . hovv far infipid Liquors {as Rain Wa- 
ter is) may, or may not vyork as Men- 
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ſtraums upon Stones or Earthy Bodigs: 
not to queſtion, vvyhether the Particles 
of Rain Water may nor, by their mutu- 
al Actrition, or ſeme other ation upon 
one another, be reduc'd into Shapes 
and Sizes fit to compoſe ſuch a Men- 
ſtruum, as the Liquor was not before, 
as in divers Plants, that ſeem to be nou- 
riſh'd onely with Water, the Sap is en- 
dow'd with a ſharp Taſt,and great pene- 
trancy, and aRivity of parts , 

2.It were alſo fit to know, whether the 
Glaſs Body,wherein all the Diſtillations 
are made, do looſe of its V Veight any 
thing neer ſo much, as the obtained 
Powger amounts td, over and above the 
Decrement of VVeight, which may be 
imputed to the ation of the Hear upon 
the ſubſtance of the Glaſs, in caſe it ap- 
peas by another Glaſs, kept empty inan 
equal hear, and for the ſame time that 
the Glaſs looſes by ſuch Operations any 
| thing worth reckoning, And it vvere 


alſo not impertinent to try, nay” + 
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the Gravity of the obtain'd Powder be 
the ſame 7» ſpecie wich that of the Glaſs; 
yyhereia the Diſtillations were made: 
(tor that is differ d but about 4 5"* part 
from the weight of Chryſtalline Glaſs I 
lately mention'd.) Which Scruple, and + 
ſome of the former, 1 might have pres 
vented, if I had had convenient. Metal. 
line Veſſels, wherein to make the Dis 
 ſillations inſtead of Glaſs ones. 

3, I could wiſh likewiſe that ir 
were more demonſtrably determin'd , 
what is on all hands taken for granted, 
(asit appears indeed highly probable, ) 
that diſtill'd Rain Water 1s a perfectly 
Homogeneous Body, vvhich if ic be 
not, divers ſuſpicions night be ſugge- 
ſted about its Tranſmucacioninto Earth, 
and if it be, 'twill be as a very ſtrange 
thing,ſo a matter of very great difficulty 
to conceive, hovy a perfely and exqui- 
fitely Homogeneous Matter ſhould, 
wichout any Addition, or any Seminal 
and Plaſtick Principle, be brought . 
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ford great ſtore of a Matter of much 
more Specifick Gravity then it ſelf, 
fince we ſee, that no Aggregate we can 
make of Bodies but #quiponderant in 
ſpecie with water,doth, by vertue of their 
+ Convention, grow ſpecifically heavier 
then it. 

4. Having had the Curioſity to try, 
whether Corrofive Liquors would 
work upon our white Powder, I found, 
that got onely good Oyl of Vitriol 
would corrode it, but ſtrong and de- 
flegm'd Spirit of Salt did readily work 
upon part of it, and that, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of heat, though not. without 
hiſſing, andexciting grear ſtore of bub. 
bles, as I have known ſuch Menſtroums 
do, when put upon Lapis Stellaris, or 
Ofdifragws, or ſome ſuch ſoft Stone; as 
it that ſo much defazcated Rain- water, 
aRuared by heat, had reſolv'd ſome of 


the looſer Corpuſcles of the Sand ot 


Stone, that, together with ſome Salts, 
compoſe commoa Glaſs, as I my = 
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ſerv'din ſome Perrifying V Vater, that 


ſome of the Bodies I took up.,and which 


were preſum'd to be petrity'd, were bur 
crouſted over with Stone, that ſeem'd 
generited but by the ſucceſſive appoſi- 
tion of Stony Particles, that, lying in- 
vidþly mingled with the running V Va- 
ter, ſtuck in their paſſage to the conve- 
niently diſpoſ'd Bodies that lay in the 
Streams way. Bur yet I muſt not omit, 
that, when I (uffer'd this Mixture to ſet- 
tle, as much of the Powder, as ſeem'd 
to be a very great part of it, remain'd in 
the lower part of the Liquor, as if that 
had rather fretted then diflolv'd i., and 
that not becauſe the Menſtruum was 0+ 
vercharg'd or glutted,as I fqund by put. 
ting in afterwards ſeveral freſh parcels. 
of Powder, which it readily tell upon, 
not without noiſe and froth. Nor muſt 
| torger, that ſometimes I have excited 
ſuch an Ebullition ,, by powring the 
ſame Liquors upon the Earthy -part of 
Wood-alhes, ſeveral times waſh'd in 

boy- 
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boyling water, (though, I confeſs, I af- 
terwards ſomewhat. ſuſpeRed 'there 
might remain ſome little adhering 4l- 
kaly, which might occaſion thoſe Bub- 
bles, notwithſtanding that both I and 
another, whom I alſo invited to taſt ir, 
took the Earth to be quite Saltleſle,) 
I might” (Pyrophilus) adde, that ſome- 
times alſo me thought I found this 
Powder (which yet likewiſe ſometimes 
hapned to me with the lately mention'd 
Earth of Wood- aſhes) ſomewhat gritty 
between my Teeth, and ſu>join divers 
other particulars, if it were not too te- 
dious to mention to You all the doubts 
and conſiderations that have occurr'd to 
me about the recited Change of Wa» 
ter into Earth: which yet are not ſuch as 


ought to binder me from giving You | 


the Hiſtorical account 7 have ſer down, 
fince to ſome of my Scruples 7 conld 
here give plaufible Anſwers, but that 
1 cannot doit in few words. And if any 
Part of our white Powder prove to be 

true 
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ripe Earth, no body perhaps yet knows 
to what the Experiment may lead ſaga- 
cious Men: and whether in a ft:iR ſenſe 
it betrue Earthor no, yet the Pheno- 
mens, that are exhibited in tbe produ= 
, Rion of it,are ſufficient co give this 9g 
Experiment a place among the others 
(ot the ſame Decad) with which tis af+ 
ſociated. For ſince our of a ſabſtance' 
that is univerſally acknowledg'd to be 
Elementary and Homogeneous , and 
which manifeſtly is fluid , tranſpa- 
rent, much lighter i» ſpec:e then Earth, 
moiſt and fugitive, there js artificially 
enerated or obtain'd a Subſt2nce con- 
iſtent, vvhite, and conſequently opas» 
cous, comparatively ponderous, dfy ; 
and notat all fugitive; the Alterationis 
ſo great,and effeGed in ſo fimple a way, 
that it cannot but afford us a conſidera» 
ble Inſtance of what che varied Texture 
of the minute, parts may perform ina 
- Matter confeſſedly ſimilar. And if tre- 
quently diſtj]l'd Rain Water ſhould on 
e 
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be allow'd Homogeneous, our Expg- 
riment will at leaſt ſhew ns, becter then 
perhaps any hzth yet done, how little 
we are bound to believe what the Chy- 
miſts, and others tel, us, when they 


pretend maniteſtly to Exhibit to us Ho- , 


mogeneou« Principles, and Elementary 
Bodies, and how difficult it is to be cer- 
tain when a Body is abſolutely irreſo+ 
Jable into ſpecifically differing ſubſtan- 
ces, and conſequently what is the deter- 
minate number of the perfectly ſimple 
Ingredients of Bodies: (ſuppbſing that 
ſuch there are.) Though I muſt.conteſs, 
that my onely aime is not to Relate 
what bath been done, but ro -Procure 
thEproſecution ot it. For if the obtain'd 
Subſtance be, by the Rain Water, diſ- 
folv'd out of rhe Glaſle, this will both 
prove a noble and” ſ{urprizing Iaſtance 
of what may be done by infipid Men- 
ſtruoms, even upon Bocyes that are juft- 


ly reckon'd among the compaRteſt and - 


moſt indiſloluble chat we know of, and 
| may 
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may afford us many other conſiderable 
hines, that have been partly intimated 
akeady: and if on the other fide, this 
Powder, whether it be true Elemeanta- 
ry Earth or not, be found to be really - 
produc'd out of the Water it ſelf,it may 
prove a Magnale in Nature, and of grea- 
ter conſequence then will be preſently 
foreſeen, and may make the Alchymiſts 
hopes pf turning other Metals into 
Gold,appear leſs wild, fince that by Ex. 
perimentally evincing, that ewo (uch dif- 
ficult Qualities to be introduc'd iato a 
Body,as confiderable degrees of Fixity 
& Weight,(whoſe requiliceneſle to the 
making of Gold are two of the Princt- 
pal things, that have kept me fromyea- 
fily expeRing to find the Attempts of 
Alchymiſts ſucceſleful, ) may , with» 
out the mixture of a Homogeneous 
Matter, be generated in it, by varying 
the Texture of its parts. 

I will not now adventure to adde any 
thing of what I have been attempting 
about 
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abont the tranſmuting (without addita 
ments) of pure Alkalizate Salts into 
Earth, becauſe1 do not yet know, whe- 
ther the Tryals will anſwer my Hopes: 
(for I do not. yet call them my Expe- 
Qations.) But upon this ſubject of 
Tran\mutations , { could, if it did not 
properly belong to another Treatiſe, 
tell you ſomething abour the Changes, 
that may be wrought upon highly re. 
Qify'd Spirit of Wine, vvhich vyould 
perchance make You think of other 
things of the like kind lefſe infeaſible; 
For vvhereas tis a known thing, that 
Thar {pirituous Liquor being kindled, 
(and thar, if you pleaſe, by orher Spirit 
of Wine actually fr'd) will, for ought 
appears, burn all away, that is, be to- 
cally eurn'd inco flame; if 7 curit xely, 
in ſo important a caſe, on a couple of 
Tryals, whilſt I hope for an Opportu- 
nity of making farther ones, I would 
tell You, that by a way unthought on 
(that 7 know of) by any Body; I have, 

without 
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vvithout any addition, obtain'd, from 
ſuch Spirit of Wine, as, being kindled 
ina Spoon, would flame all away, with- 
out leaving the leaſt drop behind ir, a 
conſiderable quantity of downright 
iacombuſtible Flegm. And by another 
way (mention'd indeed by Helmont, bur 
not taught to almoſt any of his Rea- 
ders) ſome Ingenious Perſons, that you 
know and eſteem, vvorking by my di- 
retions, (but vvithout knowing vyhar 
each other vvas doing ) did both of them 
reduce conſiderable quantities of high 
reify'd Spirit of Wine (that vvould 
before have burat all away) into a Li- 
quor, that was for the moſt part flegm, 
as I vvas inform'd as well by my own 
raſt, as by the Tryals I order'd to be 
made: (being forc'd my ſelf ro be moſt 
commonly abſeat,) From which change 
of the greateſt part of that at firſt liquid 
Splrit into Flegm, it ſeems deducible, 
that the ſame portion of Matter,vvhich, 
by being kindled,may be turn'd all into 
Ff Fire, 
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Fire, may be,by another vyay of hand- 
ling, turn'd into Flegm or Water, and 
this vvithout the addition of any thing, 
and vvithout being vvrought upon by 
any viſible Body, but one ſo extremely 
dry as duely prepar'd Salt of Tartarzand 
that it ſelf is not ſo indifpenſably neceſ- 
{ary to the obtaining of flegm out of 
totally inflammable Spiric of Wine, but 
that, as I was ſaying, I did, by another 
way ,obtain thac dull Liquor vvithout 
imploying the Salt, or any other viſible 
'Body vvbatſoever. But 1make a ſcru- 
ple to entertain you any longer with 
Extravagances of this Nature, and yer, 
if I were ſure You vvould contain your 
ſmiles, I would adde for ane or , 
That,if I had had time and Opportunity 


to furniſh my ſelt with any quantity of 


that Water, I had itin my thoughts to 
ery , vyhether that vvould have afforded 
me ſuch a Terreſtrial ſubſtance, as Rain 
Water had done, and thereby have ua- 
dergone a new aud further Metamor- 
phoſis. Experiment 
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The FX, Experiment, 


| Here is one Experiment more, two 
of the chief Phenomens of vyhich 
belong to another Diſcourſe; (vvhere 
I particularly mention Them,) and yet 
I ſhall conclude this little Treatiſe vvith 
the recitation of the Experimeat it ſelf, 
not onely becauſe divers of the Phano- 
wena do eminently belong to our pre- 
ſent ſubje, but becauſe IT have ſcarce 
met vvith any Experiments more ſui- 
table ro the Deſign I have of ſhevving, 
before I conclude this Diſcourſe, vvhac 
great and ſudden ProduQions and De+ 
ſtruions of Qualities may be effeted 
by the compoſition of the ſmalleſt 
Number of Ingredients, even among 
Liquors themlelves, and ſuch too as 
are believ'd to be both of Them ſimple 
and Homogeneous, and incapable of 
PutretaRtion, thar ſo it may appear, 
what notable Alterations of Qyalities 
Ff a even 
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even ſeemingly flight and eafte mix- 
tures can perform among Bodies, both 
of them fluid, 2s well as among thoſe 
that were either both of chem ſtable, or 
one of them ſtable , and the other con- 
ſiſtent. . 

Take then of goqd Oyi of Vitriol, 
and of Spirit of Wine, that will burn 
all away , equal parts, not in quantity, 
but in Weight; put them together by 
little and lircle, and having plac'd the 
Mixture ia 4 Bolt-head, or Glaſs Egg 
. withalong neck, and carefully ſtopp'd 
it with a Cork and hard Wax , ſet the 
Veſſel ina moderate heat to digeſt tor a 
competent while; (two or three weeks 
may do well,) then pour out the Mix- 
ture into a tall Glaſs Cucurbite, to 
which .lute on a Head and a Receiver 
with extraordinary care, to prevent the 
Avolation of the Spirits, which will be 
very ſubtle: then with a very gentle fire 
abſtract the ſpiric of Wine, that will firſt 
aſcend, andwhen the Drops begia-to 

: FL come 
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come over ſowriſh, ſhift the Receiver, 
and continue the Diſtillation with great 
care, that the Matter boyl not over,and 
when you judge that about half the acid 
Liquor is come over, it will not be a- 
miſs, though it be not neceſſary , to 
change the Receiver once more, but 
whether you do this or no, your Diſtil- 
lation muſt be continued, increaſing the 
fire towards the latter end, till you have 
drought over all you can, and what re- 
mains in the bottom of the Cucurbite 
muſt be pur into a Glaſs well Rtopp'd, 
to keepit from the Air. 

NB. 1. That to the ProduQtion of 
moſt, if not of all the Phenomena of 
this Experiment, it is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary,thas ſo long a Digeſtion,(not to 
ſay, not any.)be premil d; though if the 
time above preſcrib'd be allow'd, the 
Experiment will ſucceed the better. 

2, That,l remember, I have ſometimes 
made uſe of Oyl of Sulphur per Cam- 
panam(as they call it) inſtead of Oyl of. 

Ft 3 Vi- 
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Vittiol, to produce therecited Phong- 
mens; and though the Atrempt ſuccee- 
ded not ill, as to divers particulars, yet 
I afterwards choſe rather to imploy oyl 
of Vitriol, both becaule it did, ia ſome 
points, better anſwer my ExpeRation 
then the other Liquor, and becauſe I 
would not give occaſion to (uſpeR, that 
the Odours, hereafter to be mention'd 
as Phenomens of our Experiment, were 
due to the common Sulphur, whence the 
uncuous Liquor, made per Campanamn, 
was obtain'd, as ſuch, and did no way 
proceed from the acid Vitriolate Salt, 
which that Oyl(astis improperly call'd) 
doth abound with! 

3- That I had likewiſe the Curio- 
ficy to digeſt Oyl of Vitriol with 
Spaniſh Wine , inſtead of Spirit of 
Wine , by which means Iobtain'd an 
+ odd Spirit , and reſidence, and ſome 
other Phenomena, which I content thy 
ſelf ro have in this place given hint of, 
in regard that Wine being a Liquor ofa 
much leſs fimple nature then its Spirit, 
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ac Phenomena, afforded me by This, 
are much fitter for my preſent purpoſe. 
4+ Thar great care muſt be had inre- 
oulating rhe fire, when once a good part 
of che Acid ſpirit, mention'd in the pro- 
ceſs, is come over, For if the Fire be 
not increa('d, the reſt will ſcarce aſcend, 
and if it be increaf'd but a little too 
much, the Matter will be more apt,then 
one would ſuſpeR,to (well exceedingly 
in the Cacurbite, and perhaps run over 
into the Receiver,and ſpoil what it finds 
there, as it hath more then once hapned 
tome, when I was fain to commit the 
management of the Fire to others, 
Now the oyl of Vitriol, and the ſpi- 
rit of Wine, being both of them diſtill'd 
Liquors, and the Latter of them ſeve- 
ral times rcediſtilld, and one of them be- 
ing drawn from ſo ſimple and familiar a 
ſubſtance as Wine, and the other from 
a Concrete not more compounded, then 
what Nature her ſelf (which, as I elſe- 
were ſhew,can, withour the help of Arr, 
t 4 produce 
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produce Vitriol) doth divers times pr 
ſent us with; theſe Liquors, I ſay, being 
both ge diftill'd, and conſequent- 
ly voRtile, one would expe, that by 
diſtilling them, they ſhould be brought 
over united, a5 I have tryed, that the 
ſpirit of Wine,and of Nitre, or alſo of 
common Salt may be; and as the ſpirits 
of differing Vegetables are wont to bez 
or that, at leaſt, the Diſtillation ſhould 
not much alter them , from whar ic 
found them, after they had been well 
mingled together. But this notwith- 
ſtanding, theſe two Liquors being of 
very odd Textures in reference to each 
other, their conjunRion and diſtillati- 
on will-make them exhibit divers con- 
fiderable and perhaps ſurprizing Phe- 
nomena. 

For Firſt, whereas ſpirit of Wine has 
no great'Sent, nor no good one, and 
moderately deflegm'd Oyl of Vitriol is 
wont to be inodorous; the Spirit, that 
firſt comes over from our mixture, hath 
a 
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a Sent not onely very differing from ſpi- 
rit of Wine. but from all chings elſe,that, 
I remember, lever ſmelt. And as this 
new Odour doth to almoſt all thoſe, 
whoſe Opinions I have asked abour ir, 
ſeem very fragrant and pleaſant, ſo I 
have ſometimes had it ſo exceeding ſub- 
tle, that, in ſpight of the care that was 
taken to lute the Glaſſes exaly toge«+ 
ther, it would perfume the neighbou- 
ring parts of the Laboratory, and would 
not afterwards be kept in by a cloſe 
Cork, cover'd with two or three ſeve- 
ral Bladders, but ſmell ſtrongly at ſome 
diſtance from the Viol whereia it was 
pur, I did not think it unlikely, that fo 
noble and piercing. a Liquor might be 
ot go mean efficacy in Payſick; and 
though I miſs'd of receiving an account 
of ics Effe&s from ſome ingenious Phy- 
ſicians, into whoſe H nds [ pat it to 
have Tryals mide of it, yet I cannot deſ- 
Pair of fiading ic a conliderable Medi- 
cine, when I remember , partly = 

a 
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hath been done by ſome acquaintances 
of mine with bare flegme of Vitriol, 
upon the account (as is ſuppoſ'd)of that 
litcle Sulphur of Vitriol, chat, though 
but ſparingly, doth inrich that Liquory 
and partly, what the Maſters of Chy- 


mical Arcans tell us of the wondertul - 


vertues of the Volatile Sulphur of Vi- 
triol, and what I have obſerv'd my (elf, 
that may invite me to have a good O- 
Pinion of Remedies of that nature. 

2. Buttoſhevy how much the O- 
dours- of Bodies depend upon their 
Texture, I ſhall now adde, Thar atter 
this volatile and odoriferous Spirit is 
come over, and has been followed by 
an Acid Spirit, it will uſually, towards 
the latter end of the Diſtillation, be ſuc- 
ceeded by a Liquor,that is not onely not 
fragrant, bur ſtinks ſo ſtrongly of Brim- 
ſtone, that 7 have ſometimes knowa it 
almoſt cake away the Breath (as they 
ſpeak) of thoſe, who, when I had the 
Receiver; newly taken off, in my m_ 
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did(either becauſe ro make (port I gave 
them no vvarning, or becauſe they 
would not take jr, as thinking what 
cold them impoſlible,) too boldly ad- 
venture their Noſes in the Tryal. 

5 There is in this Operation produc'd 
a Liquor, that will not mingle either 
with the fragrant, or with the foetid Spi. 
rit hitherto deſcrib'd, bur is very diffte- 
ring from both of them, and is (o very 

leaſant, ſubtle, and Aromatical, that ic 
1s no leſs differing as well from Spirit of 
Wine, as Oyl of Vitriol, But of this 
Liquor I give a further Accouat in 
more Convenient place. | 

4. When the Diſtillation is carried 
on tar enough, You will fiad at the bot- 
tom, that the two above mention'd 
Diaphanous Spirits (for Oyl of Vitriol 
is indeed rather a Saline Spirit, then an 
Oyl) have produc'd a pretty Quaatity 
of a Subſtance, not onely very opacous, 
but black almoſt like Picch or Jer, 
5. And this Subſtance, though pro- 
| duc'd 
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duC'd by two Bodies, that were not one- 
ly fluid, bur diſtill'd, will not alone be 
conſiſtent, but (if the Diſtillation have 
been urg'd far enough) brittle. 


6. And though Spirit of Wine be || 


reputed the moſt inflammable, and Oyl 
of Vitriol the moſt corroſive Liquor 
that is known, yet I could not fiad, that 
this black Sabſtance would eafily, if ac 
all, be brought, I ay not to flame, but 
to burn; nor that it had any diſcernible 
Taſt, though both the Liquors, trom 
whoſe mixture it was obtain'd, have ex- 

ceeeding ſtrong and pungent Taſts. 
7. And whereas both Oyl of Vitri- 
ol and Spirit of Wine will each of them 
more readily, then moſt Liquors char 
are yet known, mingle with common 
W ater, and diffuſe it {elf therein, I ob- 
ſerv'd, that this pitchy Maſs, if the Di- 
ſillation had been continued till it was 
perfe&ly dry, would not, that I could 
perceive, diflolve in common water for 
very many hours, and, if I much miſre- 
member 
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member not, for ſome dayes: | 
8. And Laſtly, whereas the Oyl of 
Vitriol, and che Spirit of Wine, were 
both of them diſtill'd Liquors, and one 
+ of them exceeding volatile and fugitives 
yet the black Mals, produc'd by them, 
was ſo far fix'd, that I could not make 
itriſe by a conſiderably ſtrong and la- 
ſting fire, that would have rai('d a much 
more ſluggiſh Body, then the heavieſt 
of thoſe that concurr'd to produce it, 
The remaining particulars,that I have 
obſery'din this Experimeat, belong ro 
another Treatiſe, and therefore I (hall 
forbear to mention them in this: .nor 
ſhall I at preſent adde any new Pheno* 
mens to thoſe I have already reciteds 
thoſe freſhly mention'd Experiments, 
and thoſe that preceded it, being, even 
without the aſſiſtance of the four Ob- 
ſervations I have delivered before them, 
ſufficient ro manife(t the Truth I have 
been endeavouring to make out, For in 
the Experiments we are ſpeaking of, 
| it 
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ie cannot well be: pretended, or at leaſt 
not well prov'd, that any Subſtantial 
Forms are the Cauſes of che Effects I 
have recited. For in moſt of the (above 


mention'd) caſes, beſides that, in the - 


Bodies we imploy'd, the Seminal Ver- 
raes, if they had any before, - may be 
ſuppoſ'd ro have been deſtroy'd by the 
fire, they were ſach, as choſe I argue 
with would account to be Fatitions 
Bodies, artificially produc'd. by Chy- 
mical Operations. And tis not more 
manifeſt;thar,in che production of theſe 
EfteRs, there intervenes a Local Mo- 
tion, and change of Texture by theſe 
Operations, then tis inevident and pre- 
carious, that they are the Eftets of ſuch 
things, as the Schools tancy Subſtanti- 
al Forms to be: fince tis, ia theſe new 
Experiments, by the Addition of ſome 
new particles of Matter, or the Receſs, 
or Expulfion of ſome preexiſtent ones, 
or, which is the moſt trequent way, by 
the Tranſpoficion oft Minute parts, yet 
without 
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without quite excluding the other two, 
that no more $kilful a Chy miſt then I 
have been able to produce by Arta not 
- inconſiderable number of ſuch changes 
of Qualities; that more notable ones 
are not ordinarily preſented us by Na+ 
ture, where ſhe is preſumed towork by 
the help of Subſtantial Forms; I ſee not, 
why it may not be thought probable, 
that che ſame Catholick and fertile Prin« 
ciples, Motion, Bulk, Shape, and Texs 
tzre of the Minute parts of Matter, 
may, under. the Guidance of Nature, 
(whoſe Laws the modern Peripateticks 
acknowledge to be eſtabliſh'd by the 
all-wiſe God,) ſuffice likewiſe to pro- 
duce thoſe other Qualities of Natural 
Bodies , of which we have nat given par- 
ticular Inſtances. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 


Probe. 11.1, «lt. read aime. pref.p.13.4.1 &. 
perhaps. p. 68. /. 13. r. deſtroyes. p. 130 /.14. 
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